ATHENS STRUGGLING WITH HER ALLIES 
A NOTE ON THUCYDIDES 1.77.1* 


Abstract: This paper offers a new interpretation of Thuc. 1.77.1: “And 
in fact, since we were suffering loss, we established tribunals in the 
lawsuits against our allies, related to inter-state agreements, and in Athens 
on equal laws; for this reason, we are renowned as pıAödıkoı (fond of 
dragging people into court)". Thucydides' broader context (76-77), 
together with Thuc. 1.99 (cf. Plut. Cim. 11), also helps to clarify which 
situation the ambassadors from Athens have in mind and what they are 
complaining about when they talk of the Athenians as suffering loss 
(£X.a6600L£voi). The reference is to the allies as having neglected 
their obligations (e.g., providing ships and men) to the hegemon (Athens), 
which enabled the hegemon to prosecute those responsible with the 
charge of breach of agreements. 


In their famous speech at the Congress of Sparta in 432 Bc (1.73-78),! 

the Athenian ambassadors claim that those men in position of strength 

who show more justice than their power would naturally imply are com- 

mendable, and this being the case of Athens; but Athens, because of her 

benevolence (epieikeia) toward the allies, surprisingly, acquired a bad 

reputation (adoxia) rather than due praise (1.76.3-4). Then they state: 
Kai éAaoooduevot yap Ev taic EvuBoraiais tpòg tob Evppayovs 
dikatc Kal Tap’ Muiv abtoig Ev toig óptototg VOLOLG TOIMCUVTEG TÙG 
Kplosıg puaodikeiv SoKovpev. (Thuc. 1.77.1) 


The Athenian ambassadors argue their thesis by giving a concrete exam- 
ple? Some features of this example are discernible. First, it refers to 
the legal sphere, as the words dika1g, vópotc, Kpiogtic, and piaoôiketiv 
consistently show. Second, as the adjective EvuBoAaiaic suggests, it 
includes a reference to legal actions related to inter-state treaties (sym- 
bola/symbolai) between Athens and her allies. It is assumed that such 
actions are the same as óíkat Oto ovußoA@v in other fifth-century 


* My thanks to Walter Lapini, Pietro Rosa and the anonymous referees of Ancient 
Society for their useful comments and suggestions. 

! For an analysis of these crucial chapters of Thucydides’ book I, focusing on concepts 
such as ‘nature’, ‘necessity’ and ‘justice’ in the hegemon’s perspective, see especially Orwin 
(1994) 44-63; Jaffe (2017) 76-101, with further literature. 

? That 1.77.1 is an example of the thesis presented by the Athenian ambassadors in 
1.76.3-4, has been rightly emphasized by Classen (1879) 142, and Steup (1897) 185. See 
also Bonner (1919) 285, and especially Turner (1946) 6-7. Cf. de Ste Croix (1961) 97; 
Hogan (2020) 75. 
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sources, especially inscriptions (for example, IG P 6 [= RO 106], A, 
lines 40-43; IG P 10 [= ML 31 = RO 120], lines 11-14; and JG P 118 
[= ML 87 = RO 185], line 26. Cf. tac dikag kata tàs oup póXagc in 
IG P 127 [= ML 94 = RO 191], line 18). Critics dispute whether commer- 
cial or general agreements are meant in Thucydides' text. In this respect, 
while nothing in the broader context (1.76-77) compels us to think of 
merely commercial agreements, fifth-century inscriptions suggest that dikai 
apo symbolon applied to a variety of inter-state cases, and also involved 
individuals and communities both as prosecutors and as defendants.‘ 
On this basis, whether or not xymbolaiai dikai are the same as dikai apo 
symbolon (for the purpose of the present study, it is better not to take 
such identification for granted), it seems reasonable to conclude that 
Thucydides, in the passage under discussion, means inter-state agree- 
ments in a generic sense, without any further specification.? Third, the 
words QtAoóteiv Sokoduev define the Athenians’ bad reputation of 
being 1A6d1K01, that is, “litigious”, or, as is the case here, “fond of 
dragging people into court". Certainly @iAddicog may be said of an 
individual who *loves to litigate", whether as plaintiff or defendant; yet, 


? E.g., torts and crimes related to sanctuaries which were accessed by foreigners (see 
IG P 6, A, lines 36-43 [dated to 470-460 Bc], on regulations governing the Eleusinian Mys- 
teries); disputes of a variety of kinds, on which neither party could agree (see /G P 118, 
lines 22-26 [dated to 407 Bc], on Athens’ ratification of the treaty with Selymbria). It is 
perhaps not by chance that Harpocration provides a rather generic definition of oóuoXa 
( 54 Keaney: tac ovvOnKog, dg Gv GAANAGIs ai MOAEIG Béuevar TÜTTWOL toic TOALTULG 
ote 0160vat kai AauBavetv tà dikara), therefore suggesting that dikai apo symbolon 
ranged for both subject and scale of dispute. Further fifth-century evidence on dikai apo 
symbolon is not of much help, unfortunately: see Ar. fr. 289 Kassel-Austin; Antiph. 5.78. 

* [ndividuals vs individuals, individual vs community and vice versa, and so on. See 
IG P 118, lines 22-26. 

5 On Thucydides’ xymbolaiai dikai as the same as dikai apo symbolon/kata tas sym- 
bolas, and also on dikai apo symbolon as not merely concerning commercial issues, see 
Hopper (1943); Gomme (1945) 237-238; de Ste Croix (1961) 95-100; Gauthier (1972) 
163-164; Meiggs (1972) 228-233; Hornblower (1991) 122. Cf. Maddalena (1951) 162-163. 
With reference to xymbolaion as not meaning “contract” but “cause of action"/ “dispute” 
in epigraphic evidence, see also Meiggs & Lewis (1988) 67 on no. 31; Harris (2015) 
11-12; and Osborne & Rhodes (2017) 111-112 on no. 120, emphasizing that “xymbolaion 
is not limited to cases arising from contracts, as early commentators thought". According 
to the old view, both Thucydides' xymbolaiai dikai and dikai apo symbolon concern 
contracts or commercial issues: see, e.g., Steup (1897) 185; Bonner (1919) 284-286, with 
previous literature; Cataldi (1983) 232 and 239-240. Cf. schol. Thuc. 1.77.1. On symbola/ 
symbolai in general, see especially Gauthier (1972). 

6 I follow Hornblower’s translation of giAoöıkeiv (1991, 122), which, as Hornblower 
himself stresses, is partly inspired by Meiggs (1972) 229. 

7 Cf. de Ste Croix (1961) 99, against Turner’s interpretation (1946, 6-7) of QU.óóikot 
as (merely) "plaintiffs". 
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as confirmed later in the text by the verb Gg eco (1.77.2), emphasis 
is on the Athenians as prosecuting (not as being prosecuted by) the allies. 
The Athenians therefore insist, in 1.77.1, on their bad reputation of 
being "fond of dragging people into court" as a paradox: this they do 
not deserve; rather, they should be praised for what they do. Then, in 
1.77.2, they reproach the allies for being not able to draw any distinction 
between what an hegemon could do and what Athens actually does do: 
kai oddeic oKonei gr toig Kai GAAODi rou üpynv ÉXOLOL Kai 
NOOOV Dun rpóc Tobs brkóouc HETPLOIS OÙOL ÖLÖTL TODTO ODK ÖVEL- 
ditetar: Bıalsodoı yàp oic dv ZER, dukdCeo8a1 oddév npocó£ovtat. 
none of them enquires why this charge [i.e., qiXoótkeiv] is not laid 
against other imperial powers elsewhere whose treatment of their sub- 
jects is less moderate than ours. The reason is that those who can get 


their way by force have no need for prosecuting. (transl. Hammond, 
partly rev.) 


By such reproach the ambassadors aim to strengthen their main point 
(cf. 1.76.3-4): Athens, by prosecuting her allies (ëmgeet, does not 
resort to repression (B1é¢eo@a1), as she could because she is the hegemon; 
she shows more restraint than other hegemons do, and for this reason, 
she deserves to be praised and not to be reproached. 

If the meaning of the whole context is clear, the problem remains of 
the exact meaning of the sentence in 1.77.1. Which example do the Athe- 
nian ambassadors precisely use, to show the paradox Athens thinks her- 
self to be victim of? 

As has been often remarked by scholars? interpretations of 1.77.1 
divide into two main groups. According to the first group, the first half 
of the sentence (Ékacoodpevot v taic EvuBoraiarg tpòg vob Evupù- 
yous dika1c) explains the second half Drop" hiv adtoic Ev toig Spototc 
vópotg MOINGUAVTEG tàs Kpioe1c): 

For because we find ourselves at a disadvantage in law-suits against 
our allies, in cases controlled by inter-state agreements, and so we have 


transferred such cases to Athens where the laws are equal for all, we 
are supposed to be fond of dragging people into court.” 


8 See Gomme (1945) 236-237; de Romilly (1953) 104; de Ste Croix (1961) 96; Gauthier 
(1972) 163-164; Meiggs (1972) 229; Hornblower (1991) 122. 

? Transl. Hornblower (1991) 122, partly revised. For the view that the first clause 
explains the second, see, e.g., Gomme (1945) 236-237; Hornblower, ibid.; Hogan (2020) 
73: 
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According to the second group, the first half of the sentence does not 
explain the second half; rather, they describe concomitant and mutually 
conflicting situations: 


Although we have allowed ourselves to be at a disadvantage in law- 
suits against our allies, in cases controlled by inter-state agreements, 
and have provided equal laws for all in those cases which have been 


examined in Athens, we are supposed to be fond of dragging people 


into court”.!° 


According to this interpretation, the Athenian ambassadors imply that 
laws are not equal in xymbolaiai pros tous xymmachous dikai, while in 
the Athenian courts they are.!! 

Both interpretations deserve closer inspection. The first does not seem 
to explain well the paradox “because of our benevolence toward the 
allies, we should deserve praise rather than a bad reputation”. The trans- 
fer of lawsuits to Athens, as such, could hardly serve as an example of 
benevolence of the hegemon toward the allies — quite the contrary, in 
fact.!? The consequence is that the Athenians argue their renunciation of 
Braßeodon inconsistently, insofar as their decision to transfer lawsuits to 
Athens, regardless of the their claim of impartial justice, is imperialistic 
coercion and may be therefore taken as exemplary of BidCeo0a1, as Geof- 
frey de Ste Croix convincingly observed.!3 Moreover, if &AacoobpEevot 
... dikorg explained nap’ iv... TomMoavteg, one may wonder whether 
there would be xai between the two clauses: cf. 1.115.2, oi Muñotot 
&£Aaccobpevot TO TOAEU®@ Tap’ AOnvaiovg 2A06vtec kavepóov TOV 
Zapi@v (and not oi Muno £Aaooobpevot TO TOAELO Kai Tap’ A01- 
vaiovg &A0ó6vtec xatepóov TOV Lapiav).!4 


10 Transl. Hornblower (1991) 122, partly revised. For the view of the first clause as 
coordinate with the second, see, e.g., Classen (1879) 142; Steup (1897) 185; de Romilly 
(1953) 51; de Ste Croix (1961) 97-98; Gauthier (1972) 164; Meiggs (1972) 228-233. 

11 Cf. especially de Ste Croix (1961) 98. 

12 See Ps. Xen. Ath. Pol. 1.16-18; Isoc. Panath. 63 and 66. Isocrates, in particular, lists 
the submission of allies to trials in Athens among the most reprehensible aspects of fifth- 
century Athenian imperialism. On the transfer of law-suits involving allies to Athens in 
the age of the Athenian thalassocracy, see also Athen. 9.407b. 

13 De Ste Croix (1961) 98. 

14 In Kühner & Gehrt's list of passages in which kai is found between two participles 
one subordinate to the other (1904, 105: Thuc. 1.1.1 and 109.4; 5.34.2; 6.93.1; 7.53.1; 
8.7, 66.2 and 73.2), the latter participle provides the ground for the former and not vice 
versa, as in the case of 1.77.1 according to the first interpretation. See e.g. Thuc. 1.1.1: 
dpéduevoc adds KadıLoTauEvov kai EATLOOG (= quum existimaret) péyav te Eoeodaı kai 
ü&toAoyótatov tæv npoyeyevnpévov. Cf. Schwyzer & Debrunner (1950) 406, and on 
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As for the second interpretation, it seems to explain the paradox better 
than the first does: the Athenians, who are unfairly treated abroad (sc. in 
allied courts), and (differently from how the allies act) have given impar- 
tial judgments in their own courts, nevertheless acquire a bad reputation. 
But it fails to explain the ambassadors’ change of focus in 1.77.2, where 
only the Athenians are alluded to as prosecutors, and no distinction is 
drawn between dikai apo symbolon heard at Athens (where the allies are 
generally expected to be prosecutors and the Athenians defendants) and 
abroad (where, conversely, the Athenians are generally expected to be 
prosecutors and the allies defendants).? 

Both interpretations also take for granted that Thucydides' xymbolaiai 
pros tous xymmachous dikai were held by allied courts, for otherwise it 
would not be clear why the Athenians claim to be at a disadvantage 
(éXaccobuevor). In this respect, the assumption too, that there is no 


this passage, see Classen (1879) 1; Poppo & Stahl (1886) 59; and Steup (1897) 2. But see 
Thuc. 1.23.6: toùg Adnvoiovg hyobpat peydAoug yıyvon&vovg kai póßov napéyovtac 
toig Aakedatpovioig dvayKdoul &c TO moAEpetv. Here the former participle seems to 
explain the latter (cf. 1.88: poRobpevot [sc. the Spartans] tobs Adnvatovg un eni peitov 
óvvn0Go). Maddalena (1951) 162-164 makes roiouvtes subordinate to &Xu0000nEVvoL 
(“pur usando moderazione ... in quanto abbiamo stabilito"), therefore interpreting the 
whole sentence as follows: “Nei processi civili con gli alleati, regolati da accordi, noi 
usiamo moderazione, e abbiamo stabilito che presso noi medesimi i processi si facciano 
con leggi comuni: ed ecco che essi ci accusano di essere contenziosi”. Still his rendering 
of éXaccobpevor (“usando della nostra forza meno di quanto potremmo", “usando mode- 
razione”) causes difficulties; nor does Maddalena take into account é\acowO@ovw in 
1.77.3, on which see below. 

15 See Gauthier (1972) 174-183, on the norm actio sequitur forum rei, which was not 
without exceptions in dikai apo symbolon. Thanks to de Ste Croix (1961) 111-112, we 
know that Henry Theodore Wade-Gery thought of a different punctuation for the Greek 
in 77.1 (kai ÉAaoooduevot yàp èv taîg EvuPoraiarg tpòg vob Supp ovg čika Kai 
Tap’ fjuiv abtoic, Ev toig óptototg vópoic Tomoavteg TUG kptoetc, PIAOÖLKEIV SOKOD- 
uev), therefore suggesting the following translation: “We waive the natural advantages of 
power in our litigation with our allies, even in our own courts (having made those courts 
impartial); and for this they call us philodikoi”. Unfortunately Wade-Gery never discussed 
or developed his point beside the private letter about which we are happily informed by 
de Ste Croix. His reading — indeed one very acute — is different from the two main 
interpretations we have distinguished so far, but seems to be closer to the second than to the 
first (cf. de Ste Croix [1961] 111: *As Wade-Gery himself has said, in his letter to me, the 
substance of the argument I have developed [...] is hardly affected, except that Thucydides 
will now be saying nothing about the Athenians’ ‘receiving less than their due’ in allied 
courts"). In my view, Wade-Gery's interpretation doesn't avoid the difficulties arising 
from 1.77.2, insofar as it focuses on the Athenians' initiative in making their own courts 
impartial, thus on dikai apo symbolon heard at Athens and, as a consequence, on the 
Athenians as defendants: this doesn't seem to work well with the charge of philodikoi in 
77.1 and Athens’ 61kéCeo0a1 in 77.2, both depicting the Athenians as plaintiffs. 
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difference between what Thucydides calls xymbolaiai dikai and what 
other sources describe as dikai apo symbolon, plays its part: if lawsuits 
abroad were not held by allied courts, one should conclude that the norm 
of ‘reciprocity’ — which Harpocration suggests to be typical of dikai apo 
symbolon (Harp. & 54 Keaney, s.v. obußoAo: tàs ovvOnKac, dg dv 
GAANAGISG ai TOAEIC O£prevat TUTTMOL toic NOAITAIG dote didovar kai 
Aanßaveıv xà ikara) and Thucydides seemingly refers to, by separating 
xymbolaiai pros tous xymmachous dikai from trials heard at Athens (rop! 
fipiv abtoic) — would not be effective. Now, let us consider Thucydides’ 
text without assuming any identification between xymbolaiai dikai and 
dikai apo symbolon. If, as it seems, Thucydides refers to legal disputes 
abroad, related to inter-state agreements, one may doubt that juries were 
always provided by the allies, regardless of the issue which was being 
dealt with. It is hard to believe that the Athenians, as hegemons, entered 
into inter-state agreements that did not envisage their presence as judges 
in any legal dispute abroad, or that they tolerated that final judgment 
would be taken by the allies, when trials of the highest significance, 
involving fellow-citizens of some repute as prosecutors, occurred outside 
Athens: they had too many interests to safeguard. The Old Oligarch's 
malicious statement, that the transfer of lawsuits to Athens from abroad 
made it possible for the Athenians to administer the empire without 
leaving Athens (1.16-18, esp. 16: eit’ oikoı kaßnnevor dvev veðv 
EKTAODV SLOLKODOL tàs TÖAEIG TAG cvppayidag, “sitting at home without 
going out in ships, they manage the affairs of the allied cities” [transl. 
Marchant]), makes one wonder if to send judges overseas was not so 
exceptional a measure in fifth-century Athens, at least for trials of the 
greatest importance, which, for whatever reason, were required to be held 
abroad.'® 

In light of the observations above, I would suggest an alternative inter- 
pretation of 1.77.1. By taking éAaooovpevoi as the first colon, and èv 
taic Evuporaiats tpòg toùc Sup y oo dika Kai Tap’ fuiv adtois Ev 
toic OLOLOLG VOLOIG Tomoavteg tàs Kpioets as the second colon, the 
translation reads: 


And in fact, since we were suffering loss, we established tribunals in 
the law-suits against our allies, related to inter-state agreements, and 


16 The Old Oligarch will be “not a writer to be relied in general or in detail” (Gomme 
[1945] 241), but agreement with Isoc. Panath. 63 and 66 (see n. 12 above) is worthy of note. 
On Ps. Xen. Ath. Pol. 1.16-18, see also Low (2013) 28-34. 
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in Athens on equal laws; for this reason, we are renowned as phil- 
odikoi (fond of dragging people into court). 


The participle \acoobpevou’ explains romoavteg tug kpiog1g;! the 
second «ai of the sentence connects two adverbials of place, èv tais 
EvuPoratats Sika and rap’ hiv adtoic, respectively.!° The Athenians 
present themselves as the injured party and, at the same time, as the judges. 
Lawsuits took place not because the Athenians wronged the allies, but 
because the allies wronged the Athenians; whether the Athenians meted 
out justice in their own city or elsewhere, equality of treatment was 
always guaranteed (èv toic ôpotois vópoic, that is, when judgment was 
given in Athens, laws were not harsher, but the same as in lawsuits 
abroad); the result is, that the Athenians acquired the bad reputation of 
being “fond of dragging people into court", which only demonstrates the 
allies’ short-sightedness — we now move from paragraph 1 to 2 of 
ch. 77, in order not to break the flow of the ambassadors' reasoning — for 
the allies are not able to draw any distinction between what an hegemon 
could do, that is, BtgGeo801, and what Athens actually does do, that is, 
Ou eo (note kai at the beginning of 77.2, closely connecting this 
part of the argument with the previous one in 77.1). Paragraphs 1 and 2 
of ch. 77, as we see, are to be taken as parts of a same, cohesive reason- 
ing, Which also makes very clear the paradox that the Athenian ambas- 
sadors want to emphasize: the Athenians, as hegemons, could have 
resorted to violence as a response to the wrongs suffered by Athens at 


17 . &Xaccobua: as an absolute verb, without tı/tıvı, is not unattested in Thucydides: 


see, e.g., 2.62.3 and 64.3; 5.105.3; 8.89.3. LSJ suggests the following meaning for £Aao- 
cob60a: in 1.77.1: “to take less than one’s due”, “to waive one's rights" or "privileges" 
(s.v. £..a6600 II 1 [pass.]). In my opinion, “to suffer loss” (cf. LSJ s.v. £Aaooó0 II 1 
[pass.]; Bétant [1843-1847] I 317, s.v. éXaccodv II [pass.]: “damno affici") fits the 
context better here. 

18 On the meaning of xpíceig no1eiv (= iudicia constituerelinstituere), see Bétant 
(1843-1847) II 335, s.v. noteiv; Classen (1879) 143; Poppo & Stahl (1886) 220; Steup 
(1897) 185. 

19 I therefore take the first and the second kai in the sentence as not correlative: see 
Denniston (1954) 107-111. The former kai merely connects 77.1 with the previous section 
(which is not surprising, since, as we observed at the beginning of this paper, 77.1 provides 
a concrete example of the thesis exposed in 76.3-4). One may find some similarities between 
the colon èv taic SupoXaítatg tpòg tobs Evppdayous dikarc kai rap’ Muiv adtoic Ev xoig 
ôpotois VOLOLG tomoavteg tàs kpioeis and Thuc. 3.58.5: Havoaviac pèv yàp Edantev 
avtovs vopitov Ev yh te pria Téva Kai Tap’ àvópáot totobtoic. While in 3.58.5, 
the two adverbials of place are linked by te ... kat, in 1.77.1 they are linked only by Kai. 
This is because in 1.77.1, «ai links two alternatives. On Kai linking two alternatives, see 
Denniston (1954) 292. 
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the hands of the allies; they chose to prosecute those responsible, and 
always gave guarantees; as a result, instead of being praised for their 
non-use of violence, they acquired the bad reputation of being overzealous 
plaintiffs — quU.óótkot, a derogatory label. 

But — one may ask — what exactly was the loss that, according to our 
interpretation of the ambassadors’ words, was suffered by Athens because 
of the responsibility of the allies? As noticed by scholars,” Thucydides’ 
words in 77.1 are almost literally echoed in Dem. 56.14: 

ook dyvoodviec, à üvópsg dikaotai, TO EK TAG ovyypagris Sikatov, 
GAN’ Hyobpevor ógiv EAattododai tt kai coyyopeiv dote ui) óokeiv 
QA ó1Kot eivat... 


We were not unaware, men of the jury, of our rights under the agreement, 
but we thought it better to suffer some loss and to make a concession, 
so as not to appear litigious. (transl. DeWitt) 


In Ps. Demosthenes' oration, the speaker says that he and his partner 
prefer to suffer some loss (€Aattovo Sat tı) in order to avoid the label of 
óo despite the fact that existing agreements would have made their 
claim legitimate (oùk @yvoobvtEs ... TO &k TS ovyypagfig Sikatov). Now 
£XAaocobpevot in Thuc. 1.77.1 reveals a similar perspective on the part 
of the Athenians: they consider themselves deprived of their due, and this 
against previous agreements with their allies, as the following analysis 
will show. 

In Thuc. 1.77.3, the ambassadors stress how foolish the reaction of 
the allies is, when initiatives that the allies presume not to be necessary, 
affecting their own interest, are taken by Athens because of the needs of 
the empire: 

oi dè eiliouévot npóc Nuùc nd TOD toov Önıkeiv, HV TL Tapà TO Lu] 
oígzo0on1 ypTvat À yvoun À óovápet tH diù TV OD Kai ÔTHOOV 
£Xacoo0001v, OÙ TOD TAEOVOG UN OTEPLOKOLEVOL yüpiv ÉXOLOLV, 
GAG TOD ÉVOEOÙS XAAENDTEPOV qépovo À Ei Oé npótnc årobðé- 
[EVOL TOV VOHOV PAVEPWG EXAEOVEKTODLEV. 


When the allies are deprived of only a little by the hegemon — the 
ambassadors say — they are not grateful. Whereas, actually, they should 
be grateful for not being deprived of very much more. Instead, they protest 
more than they would do if they had been exploited against the law. 
Thucydides implicitly but clearly refers to Athens’ practice of exacting 


20 See Bonner (1919) 286, and especially Turner (1946). 
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money, ships, and men, whether a consequence of her decision (yvoun) 
— if a legal decision, coming obviously after a trial — or of a directive 
she made because of the empire (Svvépet tH Sta THY dpyTv), that is, as 
hegemon. The attentive reader, who is already in confidence with Thucy- 
dides’ later narrative in the Pentecontaetia, is reminded of the historian’s 
own observations in 1.99 about the outbreak of rebellions inside the 
League:?! Athens is eager for money and ships, and the allies fail to pay 
the tribute and to give the ships, or they decide not to take part in military 
campaigns; the Athenians — Thucydides notes — “were exacting man- 
agers, and the coercion they applied was oppressive to people who were 
not used to hardship and had no wish for it” (transl. Hammond): 
oi yàp A@nvator dkpiBòg Érpacoov Kai Avrnpoi foav oùk £io0ó6- 


oiv OSE POLAOLEVOIG TAAGITMPELV Tpocdyovieg TAG Qváykac. 
(Thuc. 1.99.1) 


Plutarch tackles the same issue in the Life of Cimon, providing an inter- 
esting detail which is not found (at least in explicit form) in Thuc. 1.99.1: 


Ensi ai oi coupayor toù qópouc LEV ETEAODV, Gvópag dè kai vag 
óc ETAYONOGV Od TapEtyov, GAA’ ÂTAYOPEVOVTES MON npóc TUS otpa- 
teias, Kai TOAËÉHOU LEV ODdEV SEdLEVOL, yeopyeiv dè kai CHV Kad’ 
fjiovyíav éniOvpobvtes, GnnAAaypév@v vv Bapßapwv Kai un ôro- 
yrobvtov, ote tüc vads émANnpovv ott’ ávópac ANEOTEAAOV, OÙ HEV 
A Not otparnyoi TOV Adnvalov tpoonvayKaCov avtovs tata ToLEtv, 
Kal tobc éAAsinovtac ónóyovteg ÖLKOLG kai KOAULOVTEG, &nay0T| TV 
apxiv kai Avanpàv éxoiovv. Kípov dè... (Plut. Cim. 11.1-2)? 


The biographer contrasts Cimon's attitude and that of other Athenian 
generals towards the allies. Whether or not he is right in drawing such 
a distinction, he emphasizes the Athenian generals’ habit of prosecuting 
(bnéyovtes ikog) those allies who, against the order which has been 
given by a general, refuse to provide men and ships (1obg éAAginovtas). 
The reasons given by Plutarch for the allies' refusal (they were soon 
weary of military service, and had no need of war, but a great desire to 


?! Those very rebellions — one may note — which the ambassadors already mentioned 
at 1.75.4: kai oùk ücqoA£c Ze &Oóket eivai toic noAAoic ÉTNYONLÉVOUS, Kai vwov Kai 
HSN ànoctóvtov KATEOTPALHEVOV, Ôv te fiiv OUKETI ópotoc tiv, GAN’ óróntov 
Kai ÔLAPÉPHV Svtwv, GVEVTOG Kivdvvevetv: Kai yàp Gv ai GnootdoEIc Tpòg DUÜG 
&yiyvovro. 

2 On the link between Thuc. 1.99 and Plut. Cim. 11, see especially Gomme (1945) 284- 
285; Meritt e.a. (1950) 244-250; Blamire (1989) 136-137; Carena e.a. (1990) 238-239. 
On 1.99 in general, see also Hornblower (1991) 152-153. 
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till their land and live at their ease. The barbarians were gone and did 
not harass them”. [trans]. Perrin]) can be summarized as follow: they 
don’t see any benefit for themselves, nor do they see any urgency in the 
Athenian initiative in which they should take part. This matches with 
Thuc. 1.77.3, where the Athenian ambassadors say that the allies think 
themselves as compelled to participate in unnecessary sacrifices (ijv tt 
Tapa TO un oteo0a1 ypjvat ... £acoo0001v. And note 21a60600061v 
[sc. the allies], a telling counterpoint to Ékacooduevot [sc. the Atheni- 
ans] in 71.173). 

In Plutarch's representation, lawsuits are a means of coercion in the 
hands of the hegemon. They result in punishment by law. Execution of 
the sentence is apparently carried out by the general/prosecutor himself 
(xoAaGovreg). Punishment is obvious as a result, judging from Plutarch; 
which otherwise could not be, without assuming that judgment, too, is in 
the hands of the hegemon. We ought to imagine the situation described 
by Plutarch as happening far from Athens, when an Athenian general 
approached allied communities to gather a certain amount of men and 
ships for an imminent expedition. Obviously their number had been 
previously established by the Athenians through inter-state agreements 
(one may say, symbolai) with each ally. Now, when an allied community, 
in whole or in part, refused to obey, the general prosecuted the whole 
community or those individuals (of that community) who refused either 
to recruit or to serve themselves as soldiers/sailors. The charge was a 
breach of the agreements and the general was the aggrieved party. Clearly 
the Athenians would neither allow that the allies judged themselves (in 
case of prosecution of the whole community), nor that the allies judged 
their fellow-citizens (in case of prosecution of individuals). What is also 
improbable, is that things were handled by a third party: judgments that 
were contrary to the Athenian interest were easy to be expected, and 
Athens could not afford to lose those men and ships she had planned to 
take. It was therefore the Athenians who gave judgment, for obviously 
the hegemons wanted to keep everything under their own control, when 
dealing with such delicate issues. Nor is it surprising that such issues 


23 Since iv ... £Aaoco006w tells the reason why the allies claim to be unfairly treated 
by Athens, one may be tempted to reread £1acooópevoi in 1.77.1 as a response to that 
claim, and therefore suspect that, shortly before, in 1.77.1, the Athenian ambassadors were 
thinking of the same issue, i.e., money, ships, and men. As we see, things are exactly thus: 
the Athenians claim to be deprived of their due insofar as the allies don't provide the 
Athenians with the troops/resources they requested. See below in the main text. 
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could often be examined and resolved far from Athens: the board of 
judges had to ascertain on site whether objective obstacles, for example, 
had prevented the allied community from providing men and ships, or 
not; punishment had to be inflicted within a reasonable time, and military 
operations had to progress as planned. All in all, Plutarch’s representa- 
tion, within the limits of the details examined and the inferences that can 
be drawn from them, is anything but implausible. It shows how the Athe- 
nians could cause discomfort to their allies (Thuc. 1.99.1: Avrnpoi Tjoav. 
Cf. Plut. Cim. 11.1-2: thv dpyNv ... AvmNpav énoiovv), when their allies 
didn't provide exactly what they requested (cf. Thuc. 1.99.1: oi A0nvoioi 
axpiBac Etpacoov).”4 

The relations we detected above, intratextual (Thuc. 1.77.3 ~ 1.99.1) 
and intertextual (Thuc. 1.77.3 and 99.1 ~ Plut. Cim. 11.1-2), cannot be 
mere coincidence. Thucydides’ broader context (1.76-77), together with 
Thuc. 1.99.1 and Plutarch’s text, helps to clarify which situation the 
Athenian ambassadors have in mind and what they are complaining about 
when they talk of Athens as "suffering loss” (€Aacoovpevot) in 1.77.1: 
it is not Athens’ fault, if the allies take decisions against the agreements, 
such as not to provide troops when they are requested to do so by the 
hegemon, and, as a consequence, the Athenian general, as the aggrieved 
party, prosecutes them; Athens should be praised, for she does not resort 
immediately to violent repression, as she could, but holds a trial, giving 
all due guarantees for a correct judgment. 

Thucydides' xymbolaiai dikai therefore originated from a breach of 
specific military agreements between the allies and the hegemon. They 
were originally meant to be a guarantee for both the hegemon and the 
allies. In principle, Athens was strong enough to execute immediate 
retaliation by her fleet, if she wanted (as the Athenian ambassadors in 
Thuc. 1.76-77 imply); at the same time, Athens had an obvious interest 
in not resorting to war immediately, for example, when the ally involved 
was powerful. On the formal side, preliminary judicial ascertainment on 
the identity of those responsible, on both the reasons and the modalities 
of failure to supply men/ships/money would also put her in an irrepre- 
hensible position, at least in the eyes of the other allies in the League. 
It is such a formally irreprehensible position that the Athenian ambassadors 


? Some scholars suggest the fourth-century BC historian Theopompus of Chios as the 
source of Plut. Cim. 11: see, e.g., Busolt (1897) 195 n. 1. In any case, Plutarch's wide 
knowledge of lost ancient sources — fifth-century authors included — prevents us from 
dismissing his testimony as mere amplification of Thuc. 1.99. 
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invoke in 1.77 to show how Athens, their powerful nation, should be 
praised and not blamed: 61xdCeo001 — they say — is not BidCeo8a1. 

Needless to say, contrary to what the Athenian ambassadors maintain, 
dukdCeo0a1 is BiaCeo8a1. The Athenians’ whole reasoning in 1.76-77, 
as has been outlined, sounds quite duplicitous: no one would expect that 
those allies, who were prosecuted by the Athenians because they neglected 
their obligations, could be acquitted by the Athenians for whatever reason. 
Showing how the ‘law of the strongest’ affects the inter-state relation- 
ships within the Delian League, Thucydides uncovers, once again, the 
tragedy of empire and its effects. 


ADDENDUM 


Hesychius a 6682 Cunningham, s.v. ànó cvuporov d1KGCetv, reads: 


éôikatov 'A0nvaioi Oé ovpBdrA@v toic órnkóoic. kai toOto Tv 
yaXenóv.?? 


If the study we conducted above is correct, Hesychius (or his source) had 
Thuc. 1.77 and 99 in mind, for he provides an ideal summary of the situ- 
ation described by both Thucydides (according to our exegesis of 1.77.1) 
and Plutarch (Cim. 11.1-2). Should we therefore conclude that Thucydides* 
xymbolaiai pros tous xymmachos dikai were indeed dikai apo symbolon? 
Plutarch describes lawsuits involving an Athenian general — therefore 
an individual — as prosecutor, and an allied community or individuals 
of that community as defendant(s). This situation (individual vs com- 
munity) is envisaged in dikai apo symbolon according to fifth-century 
inscriptions, as we observed at the start. But, since dikai apo symbolon 
typically rested on the principle of ‘reciprocity’ (cf. Harp. X 54 Keaney, 
s.v. obLLBOAG), while the lawsuits described by both Thucydides (according 
to our exegesis of 1.77.1) and Plutarch clearly do not, one may suspect 
an oversimplification by Hesychius or his source. Conversely, since dikai 
apo symbolon, as attested by inscriptions and other sources, covered a 
variety of inter-state cases in the fifth century BC, and both Thucydides 


25 Cf. Hesych. È 110 Latte, s.v. &uußoXınalag dikag (Attıkoi tàs katà cvuporara); 
o 2297 Hansen, s.v. ovußoAatag dikas (tac katà obußoAo[ıov]); and see also Anecd. 
graec. 1.436.1 Bekker: Adnvatoı darò ovußoA@v £0(kaGov toig órxnkóoic, obtoc Apı- 
ototéAns. See Arist. Ath. Pol. 59.6, although one may doubt that reference is to this 
passage of Aristotle's whole work, which has partly been lost. 
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and Plutarch, according to our reconstruction, describe lawsuits arising 
from breach of inter-state agreements, one cannot exclude a priori that 
fifth-century Athens’ law about inter-state agreements had not yet 
developed a different definition — a technical one — to label specific 
situations such as those described by Thucydides and Plutarch. As a con- 
sequence, it cannot be excluded that Thucydides’ xymbolaiai dikai too 
were known as dikai apo symbolon, obviously of a very different type 
from those we know from inscriptions and other sources. 


Universita degli Studi di Trieste Giovanni PARMEGGIANI 
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UN TEMOIGNAGE AUSSI DIRECT QU’INATTENDU 
SUR OPHELLAS DE CYRENE 


Abstract: A statue base, datable to the fourth century Bc thanks to 
epigraphic criteria, bears the name of a “great chief of the Libyans” 
Awferes. One can recognize in this name and title the general Ophellas 
whom the satrap Ptolemy sent in 322 to Cyrene in order to take power 
over that area. The texts of the statue inform us that it was intended to 
take place in the temple of Sekhmet and Heka in Per-Manou/Kóm 
Firin, on the western fringes of the Delta. Assuming that Ophellas began 
his travel from Memphis, we can think that the statue was dedicated 
on his way to Cyrenaica. The titles of Ophellas and the formula asking 
the deity to safeguard him in his position give details on the way this 
operation in Cyrenaica was carried out. In a more general perspective, 
the monument offers an example of the way in which a Greek immigrant 
might adopt a trait of Pharaonic culture at the beginning of Ptolemaic 
tule. 


Rarement la documentation pharaonique offre l'occasion de retrouver la 
trace d'un personnage, fut-il éminent, dont seules les sources classiques 
ont conservé le souvenir. On mesure ainsi le caractére exceptionnel du 
monument dévoilé dans cet article puisqu'il est pourvu d'une inscription 
hiéroglyphique mentionnant un Macédonien, ancien compagnon d'Alexandre 
le Grand devenu lieutenant du satrape Ptolémée, que nous connaissons 
gráce aux auteurs grecs et, en particulier, Diodore de Sicile. Ce nouveau 
témoignage a d'autant plus d'intérét que, contrairement aux autres, il 
date de l'époque à laquelle le personnage a vécu. Il avait en effet pour 
but de lui permettre d'obtenir de la bienveillance divine des avantages 
concernant non seulement sa destinée posthume mais aussi sa carriére, 
ce qui suppose qu'il a été réalisé de son vivant. En outre il s'agit d'un 
témoignage direct puisque le monument lui appartient en propre. 

Le document en question se réduit à une base de statue en grauwacke!, 
presque aussi haute que large?, dont la partie antérieure est arrondie 


! Aprés avoir figuré dans une collection privée allemande, il est passé en vente publique 
en Suisse, devenu le lot 88 de la vente Cahn Auktionen AG du 19 novembre 2014; voir 
Auktion 9: Kunstwerke der Antike, op l'objet est décrit et reproduit. Il a alors été acquis 
par un galériste francais, qui s'en est ensuite dessaisi au profit d'un collectionneur belge. 
Je dois à ses derniers propriétaires la possibilité de le tirer de l'oubli, ce dont je leur suis 
trés reconnaissant 

? Sa hauteur varie entre 9,8 cm (à l'avant) et 9,9 cm (à l'arriére), sa longueur et sa 
largeur étant respectivement de 25 cm et 12,5 cm. 
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(pl. 1-3). Sur le dessus, on distingue les marques laissées par l'arrachage 
des pieds d'un personnage figuré debout. Outre ces traces et celles de la 
réserve de matiére reliant le pied gauche avancé à l'appui dorsal, il n'y 
en a aucune autre pouvant laisser supposer que le fragment appartenait à 
une statue théophore ou naophore. Cette éventualité n'est cependant pas 
exclue dans la mesure oü le personnage pouvait tenir un naos ou une 
figure divine sans support, comme cela arrive fréquemment à partir des 
dernières dynasties indigènes. 

Le pourtour de la base est occupé dans sa partie supérieure par deux 
séries d’inscriptions qui se déploient symétriquement sur deux lignes 
depuis le milieu du devant pour se rejoindre à l’opposé (fig. 1); elles sont 
délimitées horizontalement par trois traits mais il n’y en a aucun pour les 
séparer verticalement. Dans chacune, la première ligne est réservée à une 
formule d'offrande et la seconde à un appel du propriétaire à une divinité 
particulière. À l’arriere, un reste de l'amorce de l'appui dorsal conserve 
l'extrémité droite d'une barre horizontale marquant sa limite inférieure. 

Le monument est stylistiquement difficile à dater dans la mesure oü il 
se réduit à sa base. Cette partie a pour particularité d'étre arrondie à 
l'avant, mais cela n'est pas plus propre à une période qu'à un type de 
statues. On note cependant qu'elle se distingue aussi par son épaisseur 
qui, associée à cette premiere caractéristique, est au moins attestée sur un 
fragment de statue debout naophore attribuable au Iv° siècle avant notre 
ère*. La carence de critères stylistique est opportunément compensée par 
ce que nous pouvons déduire des inscriptions en examinant l'aspect de 
certains signes. Dans ce domaine, plusieurs particularités nous ramènent 
à la XXX* dynastie et à l'époque ptolémaique. Il en va ainsi de la vipère 
à corne (I 9) à la queue relevée“, du visage vu de face (D 2) avec un 
support en forme de T inversé? ou de l'ibis à aigrette (G 25) réduit à sa 
téte®. D'autres singularités nous orientent plus particulièrement vers la 


3 Fragment Bruxelles, MRAH E. 9002, dont seules les inscriptions sont publiées dans 
Hassan (1928). La méme sorte de base, à la fois épaisse et arrondie à l'avant, se retrouve 
par ailleurs sur une statue assise sur un siége datable de la méme période et, peut-étre 
méme, du début de l'époque ptolémaique; voir Jansen-Winkeln (2001) pl. 29-30, en consi- 
dérant Coulon (2010) 138. On peut également mentionner une base comparable, quoique 
plus épaisse, sur une statue-cube ptolémaique; voir Jorgensen (2009) 163. 

4 Cf. Perdu (2020) 276, en joignant Engsheden (2014) 181, $8161, pour la XXX* 
dynastie. 

> Cf. Volokhine (2000) 29, 82.4.7, en retenant Engsheden (2014) 160, $43, pour la 
période précédant l'époque gréco-romaine. 

€ Cf. Meeks (2004) 95, 8256; Engsheden (2014) 59, $155. 
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période postérieure à la conquéte d’Alexandre, tel le filet d'eau (N 35) 
avec un nombre limité de pointes? ou l'étoffe pliée (S 29) à l’envers®. 
Quoi qu'il en soit, ces quelques indices épigraphiques permettent déjà 
d'admettre que le monument ne saurait étre antérieur à la dernière dynas- 
tie indigéne, indépendamment des précisions découlant de l'identité du 
propriétaire du monument. 


ÍNSCRIPTIONS 


Si la gravure est soignée, elle ne doit pas occulter des erreurs dans la 
facon de reproduire certains hiéroglyphes. On observe d'une part des 
confusions entre des signes qui se ressemblent: — pour = (A.2), KM 
pour — (A.2), Ss pour S (B.2) et | pour i (B.2). Il y a par ailleurs 
des inversions concernant un ou deux signes: —4? pour &— (A.2), 
=> pour œ (B.l et B.2), | pour | (B.2), DO! pour OG (B.1) et ea 
pour aQ (B.2). 


A. Cöte droit 


L 1: htp di [nsw] Shmt wr[t nbt t3wy] "hw iw/3w m ndm-ib sb(t) [n] 

k(3).f mm i[mshw] n [k3] n rp° hsty-" wr 3 n Thnw 3wfrs 
Offrande que donne le roi? à Sekhmet la grande, [maitresse des] Deux 
Terres”), une longue existence dans la joie? et passer [à] son ka parmi 
les [bienheureux ?]? au [ka] du comte-gouverneur et grand chef des 
Libyens-Tjéhenou Ophellas?. 


]. 2: im3h hr Hk3 ei Shmt nb imntt hk3 Tmhw i wbn m hbf ir hr(t) n 
hr-k/nb rdî{n}.k n.i k3w nt(y) m-ht.k hw nt(y) m-hr.k 

L'hóte auprès d’Heka fils de Sekhmet?, seigneur de l'Ouest? et régent 

des Libyens-Tjémehou": Ó celui qui paraît lors de sa féte? et assure 

le nécessaire? de quiconque?, puisses-tu m’accorder les aliments qui 

sont derrière toi et la nourriture” qui est devant toi. 


B. Cóté gauche 


1. 1: htp di nsw Hk3 hr(y)-ib `h [... pr hr] h3(wt),f m hb nb n 3h nb n 
ki rp' h3ty-" wr 3 n Tmhw hks [T]hnw 3wfrs 


7 Cf. De Meulenaere (1973) 59. 

8 Cf. De Meulenaere (1973) 59. Cette inversion s'ajoute à d'autres; voir infra. 
? Signe par ailleurs confondu avec un autre. 

10 Avec une double inversion, le premier signe étant lui-même inversé. 
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Offrande que donne le roi à Héka qui réside dans le palais" [...] qui 
parait [sur] son autel lors de chaque féte de tous les défunts? au ka du 
comte-gouverneur, grand chef des Libyens-Tjémehou et régent des 
[Libyens-TjéhenouP)] Ophellas. 

]. 2: imsh hr ss/hs(y) nb Tmhw 3w phty i nb imntt hk3 Thnw smn.k 

Bwt ir(.t).n.k n.i n nhm.n.tw.s hr.i iw.i hr-tp t3 n ‘nhw 

L'hóte auprès du miserable®, maitre des Libyens-Tjémehou” à la grande 
puissance?: O le maître de l'Ouest? et régent des Libyens-Tjéhenou", 


puisses-tu maintenir la fonction" que tu m'as attribuée", sans qu'elle 
me soit retirée? tant que je suis sur la terre des vivants. 


a) Le groupe notant htp a été reporté devant +h — dont on distingue 
encore quelques traces — pour devenir au milieu de la partie antérieure le 
point de départ des deux formules d'offrande qui se partagent la premiére 
ligne de la base, conformément à un usage déjà attesté à la XX VI* dynas- 
tie!!. Une autre particularité de cette formule et de son pendant est d’être 
directement liée à l'énumération des dons, sans l'intermédiaire de di + 
suffixe 3° pers., suivant un procédé bien connu à l'époque saite!? dont on 
relève encore des exemples aux périodes plus récentes. 


b) Au-dessus de ce qui subsiste de t3wy, écrit ==, on peut restituer 
la corbeille nb pour retrouver une épithéte traditionnelle de la déesse 
dangereuse. 

Associée ou non à wrt, cette épithète entre notamment dans la compo- 
sition de la désignation de la Sekhmet vénérée à Per-Manou/K6m Firîn!5 
en compagnie de son fils Héka'®. Les allusions à ce dieu, que ce soit dans 
l'autre formule d'offrande ou dans le premier appel oü il est qualifié de 
«fils de Sekhmet», confirment le rapprochement de ces divinités avec 
cette localité de l'Ouest du Delta. 


!! Voir e.g. Rogge (1992) 64 et 68; Berlev & Hodjash (2004) 264. Ce genre de jeu gra- 
phique avec mise en commun d'un ou plusieurs signes n'est pas rare sur les bases de statues 
présentant deux formules d'offrande affrontées, notamment à l'époque ptolémaique où il peut 
prendre d'autres formes; voir Jansen-Winkeln (2001) 346, b-c, 391, e, 418, e-f, et 433, d-e. 

12 Voir e.g. Josephson & Eldamaty (1999) 18, 56, 59, 61-62, 84, 89 et 92. À la dynastie 
précédente on peut au moins mentionner les exemples relevés sur la stéle reconstituée dans 
De Meulenaere (1973) 69 et redatée par Leahy (1989) et Lichtheim (1989). 

13 Voir e.g. De Meulenaere (1993) 48; Jansen-Winkeln (2001) 372, a, et 375, f. 

14 Cf. Perdu (19982) 139-140, n. s. 

5 Cf. De Meulenaere (1964) 170-171, et Perdu (1991) 187, n. 22, en retenant les 
mentions dans Kitchen (1969-70) 64, 1. 4 du texte, Perdu (2012) 194 (Shmt wr(t) nb(t) t3wy), 
Bakir (1943) pl. I, Moje (2011) 92 (Shmt (t) nb(t) t3wy), Berlandini (1978) 150 (Shmt 
nb(t) t3wy). 

16 Cf. De Meulenaere (1964) 170-171; Perdu (2017) 340-345. 
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c) Ce bienfait, comme le suivant, est exprimé en usant des graphies 
alphabétiques si prisées pendant la tendance archaîsante!” qui sont à 
nouveau a la mode aprés la Premiére Domination perse 4 la faveur du 
néo-archaisme!*. La plus remarquable concerne l'adjectif 3w, «long, 
durable», qui est écrit iw, conformément à un phénomène bien connu”, 
ce qui peut être rapproché de 3w(t)-ib, «joie», noté iw(f)-ib sur une statue 
d'époque saite?0, 

Bénéficier d'une longue vie est un souci réguliérement exprimé dans 
les formules d'offrande depuis le début du Nouvel Empire?!, lequel est 
méme reconnu à l'époque gréco-romaine comme l'un des quatre bienfaits 
essentiels??2. On en compte beaucoup de mentions après la Première 
Domination perse qui ne se différencient de cet exemple qu'en substi- 
tuant k3 à 3w? et en ajoutant éventuellement une allusion à l'obtention 
de faveurs”. La forme sous laquelle il apparaît dans le cas présent est 
plus rare mais bien attestée aux périodes les plus récentes”. 


d) Cet autre passage riche en graphies alphabétiques doit être lu sb(?) 
[n] k(3).f mm i[m3hw], en rapprochant ~~ des exemples où le mot k3 
est écrit =», lesquels datent aussi bien de la XXVI° dynastie? que de la 
XXX". 

À un bienfait concernant l'existence succéde un second touchant la 
mort?? qui évoque la nécessité de se mêler aux défunts ayant mérité de 


7 Cf. Perdu (2018) 234. 

18 Cf. De Meulenaere (1962) 41; De Meulenaere (1994) 71. 

19 Cf. Lacau (1970) 1-5. 

20 Voir Jansen-Winkeln (2014) 326, 55.89, où Jẹ est une erreur pour (s. À l'épo- 
que ptolémaique, il y a un exemple de 3w(?), «offrande alimentaire», écrit Je sur le groupe 
Louvre E 32648 dont les inscriptions sont encore inédites. 

2! Cf. Barta (1968) 240, Bitte 151. 

2 Cf. Wild (1954) 206, n. 42; Meeks (1963) 35 et 39; Klotz (2009) 112, n. m. 

2 Voir Montet (1959) 61, fig. 15; Bothmer (1960) pl. 108, fig. 291, col. 1 du texte; 
Sherman (1981) 89, R.2-3; Perdu (1985) 109; Quaegebeur (1989) 95, col. 3 du texte; 
Traunecker (1998) 1196, 12. Retenir également Fairman (1934) pl. I, 1, col. 3 du texte, ot 
b(w)-nfr remplace ndm-ib. 

24 Voir Goyon & Gabolde (1991) 11, I. 1 du texte; Jansen-Winkeln (2001) 347, e.2; 
Berlev & Hodjash (2004) 314, col. 1 du texte; Perdu (2012) 362, col. 4 du texte. 

25 Voir Clère (1951) 144, II, dont on peut rapprocher Meeks (1963) 36, A.3, où iw 3w 
m ndm-ib désigne le bienfait accordé par le troisiéme ka du démiurge dans le temple d’Opet. 

26 Voir Steindorff (1946) pl. CXVII, 180 A (2 ex.). 

27 Voir Perdu (1998b) 251, col. 1 du texte. 

28 Ce qui est exprimé par la tournure sbi n k3.f; cf. Assmann (2001), p. 131-139. 
Celle-ci est surtout attestée aux époques tardives comme désignation du mort; cf. Perdu (1997) 
179, n. ab. 
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bénéficier des avantages de la vie posthume, ceux-ci étant désignés par 
un mot débutant par i qui doit être imshw dans ce contexte?”. S'associer 
aux bienheureux — en partageant leur destinée dans l'au-delà — est par 
ailleurs une préoccupation bien connue de la littérature funéraire tardive?? 
qui s'inscrit dans une trés ancienne tradition?!. 


e) Ce qui est écrit Jwfrs transcrit un nom d'origine étrangère qui doit 
étre grec, la finale rs nous orientant vers un anthroponyme du genre de 
ceux se terminant par Aoc". On pense alors à Oo£AAac? sachant, d'une 
part, que 3w — comme 3 et w — peut correspondre à un omicron en tête 
de nom? et, d'autre part, que l'équivalence f et q ressort des quelques 
exemples où un f dans un anthroponyme égyptien est noté @ dans sa 
transcription grecque*. 


f) Dans les litanies d'Héka à Esna, l'épithéte s? Shmt s'applique à 
plusieurs formes locales de ce dieu enfant? dont une concerne précisément 
Per-manou/Kóm Firin?’ où son culte est associé à celui de Sekhmet?®. Sur 
place cette filiation est illustrée par cinq stéles de donation de la fin de la 


29 Cf. Jansen-Winkeln (1996) 30; LGG I, 304. Dans cette acception, le mot peut étre 
suivi d'une précision confirmant qu'il s'agit de bienheureux résidant dans l'au-delà; voir 
Möller (1913) 36, I 7 h 10. En faveur de cette restitution, on peut également mentionner 
deux passages comparables relevés sur des stéles abydéniennes du Moyen Empire: Simpson 
(1974) pl. 36, ANOC 24.1 (sbi.tn r im3h mm îm3hw), et 60, ANOC 41.1 (sbi N m htp nfr 
wrt mm imshw hr ntr 3 nb pt). 

30 Voir e.g. Kamal (1905) 65, col. 7-8; Lefebvre (1923) 90, 126.5; Herbin (1994) 403, 
405 et 475, VIL14. 

3! Aux exemples du Moyen Empire cités supra, n. 29, on peut en joindre d'autres du 
Nouvel Empire comme ceux dans Urk. IV, 1528, 10-13. 

32 Se reporter aux exemples relevés dans Van der Veken (1983) 77 (ApiotófovXoc), 
89 ("InnaXoc), 100 (IIv0Gyy£Xoc) et 103 (Tévrakog). 

33 Nom rare, mentionné par Foraboschi (1971) 220, dont le Lexicon of Greek Personal 
Names [http://claslgpn2.classics.ox.ac.uk/cgibin/Igpn_search.cgi?name=%E1%BD%88% 
CF%86%CE%AD%CE%BB%CE%BB%CE%B1%CF%82] cite quatre exemples dont trois 
concernent des Macédoniens, celui d'Ophellas de Pella — en l'occurrence notre homme — 
s'ajoutant à deux autres se rapportant à des personnes liées à Amphipolis et Olynthos. 

34 Cf. Clarysse (1983) 145. 

35 Cf. Quaegebeur (1973) 88. 

36 Voir Esna II, 113, 242.16 [5] Esna), 242.17 [13] (Memphis dans la mesure où le 
dieu est à la fois fils de Sekhmet et héritier de Ptah), et 116, 242.27 [95] (un endroit situé 
à l'ouverture d'un ouadi). 

37 Voir Esna II, 116, 242.27 [94]. 

38 Comme en témoigne une stéle de donation de la région de Kóm Firin mentionnant 
un prophéte d'Héka alors qu'une autre stéle de cette série cite un chef des danseurs de 
Sekhmet; voir respectivement Berlandini (1978) 153, 1. 3 du texte, et Kitchen (1969-70) 64, 
1. 4 du texte. 
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XXIF dynastie où l'image d’Héka enfant accompagne celle de Sekhmet”. 
Sur deux d'entre elles le jeune dieu est d'ailleurs présenté comme un mále 
enfanté de Sekhmet (ms Shmt) aprés avoir été défini comme une créature 
de Sobek“. Le mammisi d'Ermant conserve par ailleurs la représentation 
d'un Héka-pa-khered en relation avec les confins libyques qui est dit «issu 
de Sekhmet la grande» (pr n/m Shmt wrt)^!. 


g) Le nb imntt par excellence reste le dieu Ha?, traditionnellement 
associé aux régions désertiques à l'ouest de l'Égypte“. L’attribution de 
cette épithéte à Héka n'est en revanche pas connue par ailleurs. 


h) Autre épithéte inhabituelle pour Héka mais bien attestée pour Ha 
qui en est pourvu aprés avoir été qualifié de «seigneur de l'Ouest»^ ou 
«seigneur de Manou»^. Comme dans ces exemples*, cette épithète forme 
avec la précédente un ensemble oü la domination du dieu est envisagée 
sous deux aspects complémentaires: sur un territoire puis sur sa population, 
les mots choisis pour l'exprimer étant respectivement nb et hk3*7. 


i) À côté des exemples où wbn — synonyme de pri et 48 — est 
employé à propos de la sortie d'une divinité en procession?, il y en a 
d'autres, notamment à l'époque ptolémaique, oü il est précisé que le 
verbe évoque son apparition lors d'une féte?0, 


3 Voir Spiegelberg (1920) pl. V; Bakir (1943) pl. I; Kitchen (1969-70) fig. 4; Ber- 
landini (1978) pl. XLIX; Quirke & Spencer (1992) 201, fig. 155, dont on peut rapprocher 
une stéle ptolémaique d'origine inconnue qui a récemment été acquise par le Museu Egipci 
de Barcelone. 

^9 Voir Bakir (1943) 77; Berlandini (1978) 153, 1. 4 du texte, avec un commentaire 
p. 157, n. h. 

^! Voir LD IV, pl. 63, c. 

4 Cf. LGG III, 583, en retenant les commentaires de Clère (1958) 39, et Wildung 
(1972) 157. Son principal lieu de culte dans le Delta occidental se définit précisément 
comme la «Maison de Ha seigneur de l'Ouest»; voir Edfou I, 331, 16. À Imaou, autre localité 
de cette région oü il est également vénéré, il est connu comme «Ha le grand, seigneur de 
l'Ouest et régent des habitants des gebels/déserts»; voir Brugsch (1891) 1576. 

55 Cf. Yoyotte (1991-92) 628-634; Yoyotte (1993-94) 667-670. 

# Voir Edfou II, 289, 6-7. 

55 Voir Edfou VII, 77, 3. 

4 On peut également mentionner la dernière référence de la n. 42, où l'exemple 
concernant Ha apparait à cóté d'un autre oü «Sekhmet la grande» est définie comme la 
«maîtresse (nb(t)) du désert et souveraine (nwt) des Libyens-Tjémehou». 

47 Méme maniére de procéder un peu plus loin dans la facon d'interpeller le dieu dans 
l'appel du cóté gauche. 

48 Cf. Sauneron (1968) 69. 

4 Cf. Wb. I, 293, 13-15. 

5 Voir LD IV, 69, d; Dendara V, 46, 6, et 142, 9-10; VIII, 65, 12; X, 404, 5. 
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j) Tel est le sens littéral de l'expression iri hrt — synonyme de iri 
mhrw?! — oü hrt se rapporte généralement aux produits dont on se nour- 
rit?, comme c'est le cas ici et dans la plupart des exemples rencontrés à 
l'époque ptolémaique*?. 

Assurer le nécessaire — autrement dit la subsistance — est un róle 
dévolu à l'ensemble des dieux enfants"), y compris Héka. Dans ses lita- 
nies d'Esna, ce dernier revét la forme de «celui qui assure le nécessaire 
à toute bouche qui mange» (ir Art n r3 nb wnm)”, cet aspect étant évoqué 
aprés trois autres de méme nature qui le présentent successivement comme 
un détenteur d'aliments, un possesseur d'offrandes et un consommateur 
de viande”, Sa relation particulière avec la nourriture ressort également 
de la suite de l'appel oü Ophellas prie Héka de lui accorder les aliments 
dont il est entouré. Elle est aussi illustrée par le fait que la formule d'of- 
frande impliquant Héka, sur l’autre côté de la base, concerne précisément 
les produits parus sur son autel. 


k) Ce qui est écrit «—^ résulte de la confusion avec — comme le 
confirment les nombreux exemples de l'épithéte ir hrt n hr-nb>’, au fémi- 
nin irt hrt n hr-nb?*, qui est synonyme de ir mhrw n hr-nb®. 


1) Dans le texte symétrique, le souhait adressé au dieu est exprimé 
comme on peut s'y attendre par un verbe au subjonctif sdm.f, ce qui 
améne à se demander si le n inséré entre rdi et .k n'est pas superflu. Il est 
en tout cas difficile de voir dans a une forme sdm.n.f ayant la valeur 
d'un présent performatif ou un impératif renforcé par la préposition n 
suivie par le suffixe masculin de la 2* personne du singulier. 


m) Ce qui est écrit m vaut pour hw, «nourriture», le signe ayant 
l'apparence d'une jambe couchée étant le produit d'une confusion avec 


>! Cf. Wb. II, 135, 1-3. 
> Cf. Wilson (1997) 775. 
5 Cf. Wb. III, 391, 3. 
Ceux concernés par les références livrées par LGG I, 482-484, à propos de l'épi- 
théte ir hrt et ses variantes sont Harpocrate, Harpré-p3-hrd, Harsomtous(-p3-hrd), Ihy, 
Panebtaouy(-p3-hrd) et Somtous-p3-hrd indépendamment de Héka-p3-hrd. Cet aspect du 
dieu enfant est lié au fait qu'il est un bénéficiaire privilégié de l’offrande alimentaire; voir 
Klotz (2009) 100, avec renvoi à Budde (2003) 56-60, et Sandri (2006) 172-178. 

5 Voir Esna III, 116, 242.28 [103]. 

56 Voir Esna II, 116, 242.27-28 [100-102]. 

57 Cf. LGG I, 484. 

5 Cf. LGG I, 524. 

9 Cf. LGG I, 459. 
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celui de la défense d’éléphant qui, une fois inversé, se transforme en 
=. On a ainsi en parallèle avec k3w, «aliments», un mot qui lui est 
souvent associé depuis le Nouvel Empire®, y compris à l'époque gréco- 
romaine"! où il continue d’être cité en premier‘, contrairement à ce que 
nous observons dans notre texte®, 


n) Comme Sobek, Héka est qualifié à plusieurs reprises de hry-ib ‘h™, 
notamment dans les temples gréco-romains oü les exemples de cette 
épithète concernent un dieu sans attache géographique précise®, sinon 
dans un cas oü il est en relation avec les marais du Delta®. Non loin de 
Per-manou/K6m Firin, son principal lieu de culte dans le Delta occiden- 
tal, on reléve néanmoins dés la fin de l'époque libyenne deux stéles de 
donation oü sa représentation est accompagnée d'une légende le définis- 
sant d'abord comme «celui qui réside dans le palais»9". 

Dans ce contexte le mot ‘h pourrait désigner le mammisi® ou, à tout 
le moins, le lieu oü le dieu est né, comme quelques témoignages semblent 
le confirmer en associant Héka et le palais à la naissance. Sur les deux 
steles de donation libyennes du Delta, le dieu est «celui qui réside dans 
le palais, le fils mále apparu en paix que Sobek a créé et que Sekhmet a 
enfanté»®. Dans ses litanies du temple d’Esna, Héka est aussi «celui qu'a 
enfanté Renenoutet au sein du palais»7?. Enfin les images du dieu dans 
les deux mammisis de Dendara et celui de Philae sont plus précisément 
celles d'Héka «qui réside dans le palais» !. 


60 Voir e.g. Gardiner (1911) 34, 15; Barguet (1952) 51. 

9! Voir e.g. Edfou I, 492, 12-13. 

62 Comme c'est également le cas quand les deux mots suivent htpw dfsw; voir e.g. 
Möller (1913) 42, I 9 h 9. 

63 Sauf si nous nous plaçons du point de vue du dieu puisque la nourriture (hw) est 
placée devant lui et les aliments (k3w) derrière lui. 

9* Cf. LGG V, 321. 

65 Voir Chassinat (1959) 10, 18, et 111, 6; Junker & Winter (1965) 104; Esna III, 114, 
242.19 [27]. 

96 Voir Ombos I, 50, n? 52. 

97 Voir Bakir (1943) 77; Berlandini (1978) 151, 1. 3-4 du texte, et 157, n. h. 

6% Suggestion concernant l'exemple de la n. 66 faite par Wettengel & Winter (1991) 
36, en s'appuyant sur Gutbub (1973) 427, n. j, dont on peut rapprocher Daumas (1958) 
513, où " wr (avec ‘h traité comme un substantif féminin) apparait comme une désignation 
du mammisi de Dendara. 

99 Voir Bakir (1943) 77; Berlandini (1978) 151, 1. 3-4 du texte, et 157, n. h. 

70 Voir Esna III, 113, 242.16-17 [8], en suivant l'interprétation de S. Sauneron dans 
Esna VIII, 31. 

7! Cf. Daumas (1958) 475, n. 1, en se reportant aux trois premières références de la 
n. 65. 
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0) Il convient probablement de lire ER, en notant qu'il y a 
juste assez de place entre le verbe pri et le mot hswr pour insérer la pré- 
position hr, ce qui exclut une tournure du type prt nbt hr h3wt + suffixe 
3° pers.””. Ce passage devait donc s’appuyer sur une allusion quelconque 
aux offrandes — du genre ht nbt (version courte)? ou ht nbt nfrt w'bt 
bnrt (version longue)?" — qui pouvait éventuellement occuper la totalité 
de la lacune qui précède, réduisant d'autant la référence à Héka”. Si cette 
sorte de formule se conclut réguliérement par une allusion à la périodicité 
de l'offrande, elle se termine plus rarement par m hb nb suivi d'une pré- 
cision, mais cela est bien attesté’®. 


p) Dans le cadrat partiellement en lacune aprés Ton peut proposer de 
restituer Ju en lisant l'ensemble bk? Thn(w)’’. Si le signe de la terre reste 
conjectural, le bol 7 — potentiellement investi de la valeur hn’® — ne l'est 
pas, de méme que celui représentant les collines désertiques. 


x 


q) Le déterminatif du moineau à connotation négative conduit à 
reconnaître dans cette appellation une graphie exceptionnelle du mot hsy, 
«le misérable», où |, est la métathèse de ©? avec exa valant pour «= 
en notant °°, 

Cette épithéte est celle qui est traditionnellement accolée au nom de 
Seth dans la littérature osirienne d'époque tardive, notamment dans le 
Rituel d'abattre Seth et ses complices*?!. Cette réputation de misérable 
pourrait d'ailleurs expliquer la fagon dont le texte reste discret sur son 
identité en évitant de le désigner nommément et en recourant à une appel- 
lation dont la graphie complique l'identification. 


7? Cf. Barta (1968) 189, 199, 206 et 216, Bitte 108. 
75 Voir e.g. Perdu (2012) 276, A’. 
™ Voir e.g. Rogge (1992) 68, 3a. 
Étant entendu que le souhait suit directement la formule d'offrande et le dieu qu'elle 
implique, comme c'est le cas dans le texte symétrique mais aussi avec les souhaits de ce 
genre; voir Bothmer (1970) 41 et pl. VI, en ajoutant les exemples ptolémaiques réunis supra, 
n. 13. 

76 Voir e.g. Ramond (1978) 280, pl. I. 

7 Il ny a en revanche pas de place pour les trois traits du pluriel disposés verticale- 
ment. 

78 Cf. Daumas (1995) 777, renvoyant à Dümichen, Bauurkunde, p. 32. 

7? Comparer notamment avec la métathèse $sr > sir; cf. Wb. IV, 458; Wilson (1997) 
1030-1031. 

80 Cf. Lacau (1952) 89. 

81 Cf. LGG VI, 54. 
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r) L'épithéte nb Tmhw n'est pas attestée par ailleurs? mais elle pour- 
rait trés bien convenir à un dieu comme Seth, dont on connait les liens 
étroits avec le désert occidental et ses oasis®. 


s) Le bas de est encore visible au-dessus de e, ce qui permet de 
reconnaitre l'adjectif sw, lequel est employé comme prédicat de phty. 
Cette expression est synonyme de 5 pity, tournure bien connue qui se 
rapporte notamment à Seth?^, dont elle évoque l'un des aspects les plus 
typiques, ce dieu pouvant même être désigné comme «le grand de puis- 
sance» par excellence (p3 5 phty)*6. Encore inconnue, cette épithète 
pourrait d'ailleurs étre un simple pastiche de 3 phty destiné à rendre la 
référence à Seth moins directe, conformément à une préoccupation latente 
dans les autres facons de l'évoquer. 


t) Comme dans le texte symétrique, le dieu invoqué est celui dont le 
locuteur est dit l'hóte. Il s'agit donc de Seth qui n'est pas encore connu 
comme nb imntt mais que son implantation dans le désert libyque justifie 
de qualifier ainsi. 


u) Cette épithète inédite — une combinaison de nb Thnw® et hk3 
Tmhw** — fait écho à nb Tmhw employé dans la présentation du locuteur 
pour évoquer le dieu auquel il s'adresse. 


v) Le mot i?wt, «fonction», est écrit avec Y au lieu de r à la suite d'une 
confusion dont on a déjà relevé plusieurs exemples à la XXVII* dynastie 
et à l'époque ptolémaique?. Un plus ancien peut néanmoins être repéré 
dés le début de la XVIII* dynastie sur une statue privée découverte à 
Doukki Gel”. 


w) L'expression iri i3wt signifie souvent «exercer une fonction»?! mais, 
combinée avec le n du datif, elle peut aussi avoir le sens de «transmettre 


€? On peut seulement la rapprocher de nb Thnw qui est attribuée à Ha, figure tutélaire 
du désert libyque; cf. LGG III, 786. 

% Se reporter à la discussion infra, p. 28. 

84 Cf. LGG II, 22-25. 

85 Cf. Te Velde (1967) 132, n. 7; Cruz-Uribe (2009) 202. 

86 Voir Christophe (1957) 373, n° 114. 

87 Epithete désignant Ach comme un dieu lié à la Libye; cf. LGG III, 786. 
* Épithète appliquée à Héka dans la présentation du locuteur quand il s'adresse à lui 
dans le texte symétrique ; voir supra, n. h. 

# Cf. Klotz (2010) 70 avec n. 21 et 22. 

% Voir Valbelle (2007) 159, col. x + 9. 

?! Cf. Wb. I, 29, 12; el-Sayed (1979) 177, n. ab. 
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une fonction à quelqu'un»^* ou «attribuer une fonction à quelqu’un»??. 
Dans cette acception elle est synonyme de wd i3wt + n™ ou de rdi i3wt 
+ n qui est précisément employée à propos d'un dieu qui confie une fonc- 
tion à une personne”. 


x) Comme l'indiquent les quelques exemples de l'expression nhm iswt 
relevés à l'époque ramesside, nhm est le verbe approprié pour évoquer la 
confiscation d'une fonction”. 


COMMENTAIRE 


Le principal probléme posé par le monument est l'identification de son 
propriétaire, la seule certitude étant qu'il s'agit d'un contemporain de 
l'époque ptolémaique puisqu'il date de cette période. Cette táche est 
facilitée par ses titres, dont l'originalité permet de le distinguer d’éven- 
tuels homonymes. Les deux mentions du personnage le présentent en 
effet comme un dignitaire (rp' h3ty-") et un responsable des Libyens, ce 
róle étant indiqué par deux titres équivalents, qui sont employés paral- 
lélement, en l'occurrence «grand chef des Libyens-Tjéhenou» (wr 3 n 
Thnw) et «grand chef des Libyens-Tjémehou» (wr 3 n Tmhw), ce der- 
nier étant complété par un troisiéme le qualifiant de «régent des 
Libyens-Tjéhenou» (hk3 Thnw). Compte tenu de l'époque à laquelle on 
se situe il est bien entendu exclu d'opérer un rapprochement avec les 
grands chefs libyens implantés principalement dans le Delta durant la 
Troisiéme Période intermédiaire, d'autant plus que les Libyens avec 
lesquels ces derniers sont en relation ne sont jamais appelés Tmhw ou 
Thnw?". Il n'est pas question non plus d'envisager un rapport avec ceux 
qui dans l'armée commandent les mercenaires libyens, les exemples se 
limitant à l'époque saite oü leur fonction est en outre définie par mr, 
«directeur», suivi par Tmhw ou h3styw Thnw?*. Il reste alors la possibilité 


92 Voir Lacau (1949) 35, 1. 20 du texte. 

93 Voir Perdu (1985) 103, 1. 9 du texte. 

% Voir Posener (1936) 6, B.12. 

95 Cf. Quaegebeur (1975) 103, dont on peut rapprocher Lefebvre (1923) 30, 58.18-19, 
à propos d'une épithéte mentionnée dans LGG IV, 734. 

% Cf. Wb. II, 296, 6-7. 

97 Ils sont récapitulés dans Winnicki (2009) 382-390. 

98 Cf. Gestermann (2001) 131, fig. 1. Il n’y a pas plus de rapports avec les autres titres 
portés durant la Basse Époque par les responsables des contingents étrangers, ceux-ci étant 
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de voir dans le titre de «grand chef» la désignation d’un chef/roi local, 
conformément à un usage connu depuis le Nouvel Empire”, qui s’ap- 
plique également au maítre de l'Égypte si celui-ci n'a pas le statut de 
pharaon!®, 

On peut ainsi admettre qu'il y a tout lieu de reconnaitre dans l'Ophel- 
las mentionné sur la base de statue celui que le futur Ptolémée I° a 
envoyé en 322 av. notre ére en Libye pour prendre le contróle de 
Cyréne!?!, C'est d'ailleurs ce que confirme un passage des inscriptions 
dans la mesure oü il suppose un lien entre la fonction du propriétaire du 
monument et la Libye. Quand le personnage s'inquiéte de son maintien, 
il se tourne en effet vers Seth en précisant qu'il la lui doit. Or on voit mal 
ce qui relie ce dieu et la situation d'Ophellas, sinon en admettant qu'elle 
a pour cadre le désert libyque oü Seth continue d'occuper une place 
prédominante, sans que sa popularité ait eu à pátir aux époques tardives 
de sa mauvaise réputation dans la sphère osirienne'?, comme ce fût le 
cas en Égypte. En témoignent les multiples traces laissées par sa présence 
dans l'onomastique, les titres des particuliers, le décor des temples ou les 
allusions aux pratiques cultuelles, notamment à Dakhla!9 et Kharga!®, 
mais aussi à Bahariya! ou à Siwa!96, On peut seulement s'étonner de 
voir le maitre d'un établissement grec fondé par des colons venus de 
Théra défini comme un «grand chef des Libyens-Thnw/Tmhw», mais 


mr-m$", «général», hk3, «régent», hrp, «administrateur», ou ssm, «conducteur»; cf. 
Perdu (2021) 85. 

9 Lorton (1974) 60-63, SA. 

100 Comme c'est précisément le cas du futur Ptolémée I° qui assume sur place la réalité 
du pouvoir en qualité de «grand chef» (wr 3) alors qu'Alexandre IV Aegos reste le pharaon 
théorique; cf. Schäfer (2011) 62-66, commentant le passage de la 1. 2 de la stèle Caire 
CG 22182, oü le satrape Ptolémée est qualifié pour la premiére fois de wr 5, cette désigna- 
tion revenant l. 7, 13 et 17. 

101 Cf. Peremans, Van 't Dack, Mooren & Swinnen (1968) 88-89, n° 15062; Bagnall 
(1976) 25; Huss (2001) p. 99, avec références anciennes en n. 22; Caroli (2007) 71-72; 
Huss (2011) 140. Ophellas est par ailleurs le seul personnage de ce nom attesté à Cyréne; 
cf. Laronde (1971) 302-303. 

10 Cf Te Velde (1967) 115-116; Guermeur (2015) 83. 

105 Cf. Osing (1985) 229-232; Jacquet-Gordon (1991) 176-178; Kaper (1997) 235-237; 
Kaper (2001) 72-74; Gobeil (2010) 107-111; Klotz (2013) 174-175; Kaper (2015) 23; 
Vittmann (2017) 373-374; Vittmann (2019) 135-142; Bagnall & Tallet (2019) 11; Leahy 
(2020) 454. 

104 Cf. Osing (1985) 233; Klotz (2013) 173. 

105 Cf. Iskander & Nasef (2020) 69-71. Le peu de traces sur place est compensé par 
quelques témoignages indirects: Derchain (1964) pl. 2, 1. 4-5 du texte; Derchain (1965) 
95%, Vi2: 

106 Cf. Colin (1998) 343. 
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cela s'explique par l'évolution des ethnonymes employés, lesquels 
finissent par étre dépouillés de leur sens initial pour devenir les termes 
génériques désignant l'ensemble des populations vivant dans le désert 
libyque!0, 

L’image que les inscriptions du monument renvoient d’Ophellas ne 
donne pas raison aux quelques historiens qui, influencés par les titres 
dont certains auteurs classiques l'ont gratifié!95, ont vu en lui un person- 
nage que son ambition a conduit à s'affranchir de la tutelle de Ptolémée 
et à se comporter en véritable souverain!®. À travers ce nouveau témoi- 
gnage, le personnage se présente au contraire comme un simple chef 
local dont la titulature s'organise comme celle de n'importe quel notable 
égyptien en débutant par la séquence honorifique rp‘ /3ty- 19, En appa- 
raissant comme un «grand chef», il peut notamment étre comparé à 
Ounamon qui, avec le méme grade, présidait aux destinées de Siwa sous 
la XXX* dynastie tout en reconnaissant l'autorité de son représentant!!! 
On note cependant qu'Ophellas tient sa fonction d'une divinité à l'instar 
de n'importe quel pharaon!!?, mais ce principe n'est pas propre au déten- 
teur de la charge supréme. Depuis le Nouvel Empire, l'implication crois- 
sante des dieux dans les affaires humaines a fait que la destinée socio- 
professionnelle de tout homme est désormais soumise à leur influence! ^. 
Au IV? siècle avant notre ère on a ainsi l'exemple d'un personnage rap- 
pelant qu'Isis a amélioré sa situation en lui attribuant la fonction (rdi 
i3wt) de «scribe du livre divin»!!^ à cóté d'un autre oü un pére s'adresse 
à Thot pour lui demander d'installer (smn) son fils dans la fonction de 
«directeur du trésor de Thot»!!5. 


107 Cf. Yoyotte (2010) 295, oü l'auteur reconnait dans Tmhw, appellation traditionnelle 
des Libyens, l'équivalent de pyt, vocable d'origine libyenne désignant les populations de 
la Marmarique et de la Cyrénaique. Quant à Thnw, se reporter notamment aux remarques 
de Bates (1914) 46. 

108 Comme le rappelle Laronde (1971) 305. 

10% Comme le souligne Laronde (1971) 297, avant de remettre en cause ce point de vue 
en suivant celui exprimé par Chamoux (1956) 20-21. Cette approche a d'ailleurs condi- 
tionné la perception qu'on a pu avoir de son róle pendant la révolte cyrénéenne de 313-312 
et de ses intentions lors la guerre menée contre Carthage. 

110 Voir e.g. Leclant (1961) 251-252, B. 

111 Cf. Gallo (2006) 11-30; Perdu (2021) 87-89. 

112 Cf. Grimal (1986) 181-183. 

113 Cf, Vernus (1995a) 125-128, 828; Vernus (1995b) 87; Perdu (2017) 330, n. c. 

14 Se reporter aux inscriptions inédites d'une statue de Baia présentée dans Arslan 
(1997) 450, n? V.82. 

115 Voir Clère (1979) 352. 
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La portée de ce témoignage doit bien entendu étre nuancée en fonction 
du moment de la carriére de la carriére d'Ophellas auquel il remonte, 
ce dont nous pouvons avoir une idée assez précise en considérant son 
origine. Un premier indice est livré par la façon dont les inscriptions 
évoquent Seth sans le citer nommément et en travestissant ses épithétes 
les plus typiques, ces précautions pouvant s'expliquer par la défiance 
manifestée à son égard en Égypte au moment oü le culte d'Osiris 
triomphe!!6, Cette situation contraste avec celle observée dans les oasis 
libyques oü la réputation du dieu, si elle a pu conduire à débarrasser son 
image de ses traits démoniaques!!7, n'a jamais imposé de passer son nom 
sous silence ou de renoncer à lui appliquer son épithéte traditionnelle de 
3 phty!!® comme c'est le cas sur la base de statue. Des indications plus 
explicites sur sa provenance sont par ailleurs apportées par les divinités 
impliquées dans les deux formules d'offrande, lesquelles correspondent 
sur ce type de monument à celles vénérées à l'emplacement oü il se 
dressait. Or il s'agit de Sekhmet et de son fils Héka, dont on sait qu'ils 
bénéficiaient conjointement d'un culte à Per-manou/Kóm Firîn!!, une 
localité des confins occidentaux du Delta située à une quinzaine de kilo- 
metres à l'ouest d’Imaou, la métropole de la troisiéme province de Basse 
Égypte. Cette confirmation de l'origine égyptienne du monument permet 
ainsi de supposer qu'il a été dédié par Ophellas avant sa venue à Cyrene 
en 322, où la mission que lui a confiée Ptolémée l'a tenu à distance de 
l'Égypte jusqu'à sa disparition en 308!”°, 

Cette arrivée est connue gráce à deux historiens grecs qui l'évoquent 
aprés avoir signalé avec plus ou moins de détails les événements qui l'ont 
précédée: la lutte du Lacédémonien Thibron contre les Cyrénéens et ses 
divers rebondissements, les dissensions qu'elle a fini par raviver sur place 
entre aristocrates et démocrates et le succés de ces derniers qui sont par- 
venus à chasser leurs adversaires. Suivant Arrien (Diad. 1.17), Ophellas 


116 Un point sur cette question chez Smith (2010) 414-417, $3. 

117 Cf. Kaper (2001) 72-74; Gobeil (2010) 109-110; Klotz (2013) 176. 

!!5 Voir Gardiner (1933) pl. VI, 1. 8 du texte; Davies (1953) pl. 43; Osing (1985) 230; 
Kaper (1997) 239, fig. 3; Kaper (2001) 73, fig. 1b. 

119 Cf. Perdu (2017) 340-345. 

120 Malgré le silence de la documentation sur sa présence à Cyrene jusqu'à l'été 309, 
quand il reçoit sur place l'envoyé d’Agathocle de Syracuse venu lui proposer au nom de 
son maître une alliance contre Carthage, il n'y a pas lieu de penser qu'il s'en était éloigné; 
cf. Laronde (1971) 299-300; Laronde (1987) 356. Il ne l'a quittée que pour marcher contre 
les Carthaginois, sa traversée de la grande Syrte ayant été interrompue par le revirement 
de son allié qui a conduit à sa mort. 
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a été envoyé par Ptolémée pour voler au secours des Cyrénéens. De son 
cóté Diodore (18.21.7) rapporte qu'Ophellas, à la téte d'une importante 
armée, assurait le retour de la fraction des aristocrates chassés de Cyrene 
qui s'était tournée vers Ptolémée afin d'obtenir son soutien. Les deux 
auteurs insistent ainsi sur le fait que son intervention est la réponse de 
Ptolémée à un appel à l'aide de certains Cyrénéens, mais sans préciser 
ce qui l'a motivée. Or sur ce point le monument d'Ophellas apporte un 
témoignage décisif en concernant la période précédant son installation à 
Cyrene. 

Ses inscriptions lui attribuent en effet le titre de «grand chef des 
Libyens-Tjéhenou/Tjémehou» qui fait de lui le maitre d'un territoire, 
en l'occurrence un territoire situé en Libye. Le personnage se rapproche 
à cet égard des détenteurs du titre «(grand) chef des étrangers» (wr (^) 
h3styw) qui, sous les XXVF et XXX" dynasties, représentent à Siwa l’au- 
torité supréme tout en demeurant sous la tutelle du pouvoir pharaonique. 
Il ne s'en démarque qu'en n'étant pas originaire de la région à laquelle son 
titre le rattache et en devant sa fonction au maitre de l'Égypte, méme si, 
dans le respect des conceptions égyptiennes, il en impute à l'attribution 
à Seth, la divinité qualifiée pour intervenir dans une affaire concernant 
le désert libyque. Sa situation n'en reste pas moins celle d'un responsable 
territorial disposant de pouvoirs étendus, ce qu'aucune source classique 
n'indique d'une maniére aussi explicite. On a pu certes étre tenté de voir 
dans le passage oü Diodore (18.21.7) le qualifie de «stratége» lors de sa 
venue à Cyréne une preuve de son statut de gouverneur de province!?!, 
sachant que le titre en est venu à s'appliquer à ce genre de fonction!??, mais 
cela ne s'accorde pas avec le contexte. Cette précision sur la situation 
d'Ophellas est en effet donnée quand le texte évoque sa présence aux 
cótés des forces armées escortant les Cyrénéens que Ptolémée avait choisi 
de soutenir, ce qui laisse penser que le titre conserve son sens habituel de 
«général», comme on l'a déjà proposé!?. 

Désigner Ophellas comme un «grand chef des Libyens-Tjéhenou/ 
Tjémehou» revét d'autant plus d'intérét que cela se produit sur un monu- 
ment antérieur à son arrivée à Cyréne. En apparaissant ainsi comme le 
futur maitre des lieux, le personnage montre qu'en l'envoyant sur place 


121 Cf. Droysen (1884) 364; Huss (2001) 104; Huss (2011) 140. 

122 Cf. Bagnall (1976) 214-216. 

73 Cf. Geer (1947) 75; Bagnall (1976) 25; Hölbl (2001) 14-15. Ajoutons que ce titre 
est également attribué par Diodore (19.79.2) à Agis, lequel commandait les troupes 
envoyées par Ptolémée pour mater la révolte cyrénéenne de 313-312. 
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Ptolémée avait déjà l'intention de prendre possession de Cyréne et que 
l'appel à l’aide reçu de certains de ses habitants n'a été pour lui qu'un 
prétexte pour s'immiscer dans les affaires de la cité. Cette volonté est 
latente dans le commentaire de Diodore (18.21.9) précisant que l'inter- 
vention d'Ophellas lui a permis d'annexer Cyréne et sa région. Elle 
devient évidente au fil des événements qui ont marqué son actualité dans 
les mois qui ont suivi: sa participation au conseil de Triparadisos ow il 
obtient la reconnaissance de sa mainmise sur les territoires à l'ouest de 
sa satrapie!4, ainsi que sa décision de venir en personne à Cyrene pour 
mettre fin à la persistance des troubles!?, ces épisodes se concluant par 
la promulgation d'une sorte de constitution (diagramma) de la cité, qui 
fait de lui son chef en l' instituant stratége à vie!?°. Grâce aux inscriptions 
de ce nouveau témoignage, on sait maintenant que l'annexion de la Cyré- 
naique est un projet qu'il avait concu dés 322 et dont l'envoi d'Ophellas 
sur place apparait comme la premiere étape. 

Ces mémes inscriptions livrent par ailleurs un passage tendant à confir- 
mer que le monument se rapporte bien au moment précédant l'arrivée 
d’Ophellas à Cyrene. Dans celles du cóté gauche de la base, le person- 
nage se tourne vers Seth pour lui adresser une requéte concernant sa 
fonction, autrement dit celle de «grand chef des Libyens-Tjéhenou/ 
Tjémehou», dont on peut supposer qu'elle lui a été octroyée par Ptolémée 
avant son envoi en Cyrénaique. Son souci n'est donc plus son obtention, 
laquelle est désormais acquise puisqu'il peut s'en prévaloir dans les deux 
versions de sa présentation. Il implore au contraire le dieu de le «main- 
tenir» (smn) dans ce róle, révélant ainsi que sa préoccupation concerne 
plutót la stabilité de sa position. Or une telle inquiétude se comprend 
surtout de la part d'une personne qui s'attend à voir son autorité contes- 
tée, ce qui est précisément le cas d'Ophellas quand il s'appréte à gagner 
Cyréne pour s'imposer dans une cité en proie à des troubles depuis 
l'arrivée de Thibron à l'été 324. En étant chargé par Ptolémée d'assurer 
le retour des aristocrates cyrénéens qui avaient sollicité son aide contrai- 
rement à d'autres, il se trouve en effet plongé au coeur d'un conflit dont 
l'issue reste incertaine!?7. Il doit éliminer Thibron qui, malgré la récente 
défection des aristocrates de Cyréne ralliés à sa cause, pouvait encore 


14 Cf. Laronde (1987) 86-87; Caroli (2007) 73. 

125 Voyage évoqué par Arrien, Diad. 1.19. Ses raisons sont par ailleurs exposées par 
Laronde (1987) 86. 

126 Cf. Bagnall (1976) 28-29; Caroli (2007) 76-83. 

77 Détails dans Laronde (1987) 42. 
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compter sur d'importantes forces et un soutien de derniére minute apporté 
par les démocrates de la ville. Les événements ont certes tourné à son 
avantage en se concluant par la mise à mort de son adversaire, mais la 
situation sur place est demeurée confuse, donnant ainsi raison à ses 
craintes de ne pas pouvoir se maintenir en place durablement. La persis- 
tance des troubles l'année suivant son intervention a d'ailleurs conduit 
Ptolémée à venir sur place remettre de l’ordre!?8, ce qui n'a cependant pas 
suffi à empécher une nouvelle révolte des Cyrénéens pendant l'été 313, 
laquelle ne sera réprimée qu'un an plus tard gráce à l'envoi du général 
Agis!29, 

La perspective d’une statue dédiée par Ophellas avant son arrivée à 
Cyrène invite maintenant à revenir sur son origine et les conditions dans 
lesquelles elle a été dédiée. Cela peut difficilement s’expliquer par la 
réputation du temple de Per-Manou/Kóm Firîn, son rayonnement stricte- 
ment local ne le hissant pas au rang de ceux oü les grands personnages 
cherchent à consacrer un monument méme quand ils ne résident pas sur 
place. Sa provenance peut en revanche se comprendre si nous considé- 
rons l'itinéraire suivi Ophellas pour se rendre en Cyrénaique tel qu'il est 
possible de le reconstituer compte tenu de l'endroit oü doit se situer son 
point de départ. On peut en effet supposer qu'il est parti de Memphis 
où Ptolémée avait d'abord choisi d'installer sa résidence '?. En 320"! le 
satrape est encore dans cette ville oü, aprés y avoir fait déposer la 
dépouille d'Alexandre l'année précédente!??, il tient en échec le régent 
Perdiccas venu en Égypte l'éliminer, comme le rapporte Diodore (18.34.6- 
36.1). Ce n'est qu'en 311 que sa stéle de Bouto livre un premier témoi- 
gnage sur son installation à Alexandrie!*, laquelle doit donc se situer entre 
ces deux dates'?^. Dans ces conditions, il est probable qu'avant de gagner 
Cyrene par la côte, ce qui est la voie la plus normale'?, Ophellas a 
emprunté une route longeant le bord occidental du Delta. Or Per-Manou/ 


128 Voir supra, p. 32. 

79 Cf. Laronde (1971) 298. 

130 Comme le rappelle Chauveau (1998) 74. Caroli (2007) 275-277 est revenu derniè- 
rement sur cette question, à nouveau évoquée par Worthington (2016) 137. 

131 Suivant la chronologie basse, ce qui équivaut à 321 dans la chronologie haute; cf. 
Hölbl (2001) 30-31, n. 27. 

13? Laquelle sera ensuite transférée à Alexandrie, une fois cette ville devenue le siège 
du pouvoir; cf. Grimm (1998) 92; Worthington (2016) 131. 

133 Voir Schäfer (2011) 83, mentionnant la 1. 4 de la stéle où ce detail est évoqué. 

134 Cf. Chauveau (1999) 5. 

135 Cf. Yoyotte & Charvet (1997) 103; Colin (2000) 51-52, fig. 2-3. Diodore (18.21.7) 
rapporte par ailleurs qu'Ophellas était non seulement accompagné d'une infanterie mais 
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Kóm Firîn se trouve précisément sur cette frange, où elle est la dernière 
ville d'une certaine importance avant les étendues marécageuses de la 
Maréotide?6, son intérêt d'un point de vue militaire étant souligné par 
la présence d'une forteresse!?’. On peut alors imaginer que l'endroit a 
été pour Ophellas l'occasion d'une ultime halte en Basse Égypte dont il 
profité, avant d'aborder l'étape périlleuse de sa mission, pour implorer la 
protection divine par le biais d'une statue à son effigie dédiée dans le 
temple local. 

D'un point de vue plus général l'intérét du monument tient au fait 
méme qu'on le doit à un Grec dont il refléte l'adhésion — au moins 
formelle — aux usages égyptiens. Tel qu'il se présente en effet, le monu- 
ment d'Ophellas ne se différencie pas des statues que les Égyptiens 
avaient coutume de déposer dans les temples et il en va de méme de ses 
inscriptions. Dans l'ensemble des statues de conception entiérement pha- 
raonique, la sienne est d'ailleurs l'une des deux premières sinon la pre- 
mière dédiée par un Grec!**, celle qui pourrait éventuellement la précéder 
étant au nom de Philippe Arrhidée'?. C'est d'autant plus remarquable 
qu'il ne s'agit pas d'un Grec né en Égypte mais d'un Macédonien natif 
de Pella qui est arrivé sur place en 323 dans le sillage de Ptolémée, 
promu satrape d' Égypte et de Libye à la suite de la disparition d’Alexandre. 
Compte tenu du court moment séparant son arrivée en Égypte de la 
consécration de son monument à Per-Manou/Kóm Firin, on doit néan- 
moins admettre que le temps lui a manqué pour se familiariser avec la 
culture locale, ce qui suppose qu'il a dà recourir sur place à des spécialistes 
pour traduire en hiéroglyphes — avec toutes les nuances requises — les 
préoccupations qui étaient les siennes avant de poursuivre sa route vers 
Cyrene. 


aussi d'une flotte, laquelle devait progresser parallélement le long de la cóte, suivant une 
pratique bien attestée dans ce contexte; cf. Chamoux (1956) 28. 

136 Cf. Yoyotte (2006) 187. 

137 Cf. Spencer (2008) 28-29, d'oü il ressort toutefois qu'il est difficile de nos jours 
d'interpréter ce qui a été identifié par Fl. Petrie comme une “citadel”, mais cela ne remet 
pas en cause l'existence d'un “fort” remontant à l'époque ramesside. L'endroit a par ailleurs 
été identifié comme un lieu où les Grecs se sont implantés à partir de la XXVT dynastie; 
cf. Smoláriková (2006). 

138 La statue-cube de Pedón, attribuable au règne de Psammétique I°, ne peut pas être 
prise en considération dans la mesure oü elle est pourvue d'une inscription archaique 
ionienne, méme si elle n'en est pas moins de facture égyptienne; voir en dernier lieu 
Vittmann (2003) 203-206 et fig. 103, avec réf. p. 282, n. 53. 

13 Voir Redford (2009) 19 et pl. 25. Dans le domaine royal, cet exemple vient avant 
un buste attribué à Ptolémée I“; voir Ashton (2001). 
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Le cas d'Ophellas, tout particulier qu'il soit compte tenu de la briéveté 
de son séjour en Égypte, apporte un éclairage significatif sur l'attitude 
des immigrés grecs à l'égard des autochtones au début de la domination 
lagide, quand leur afflux est en forte hausse sinon à son maximum!#, En 
dédiant dans un temple local une statue de conception entiérement pha- 
raonique, oü il s'en remet à des divinités égyptiennes pour assurer son 
avenir sur terre et dans l’au-delà, le personnage témoigne en effet de son 
ouverture sur la culture pharaonique. Son témoignage s'ajoute ainsi à un 
petit nombre de monuments laissés par des Grecs oü leur degré d'accultu- 
ration se refléte dans la part prise par les éléments proprement égyp- 
tiens!^!, Au m° siècle avant notre ère, on a déjà pu en repérer des exemples 
avec deux stéles appartenant respectivement à Diphilos et Apollonios, 
lesquelles se distinguent par des représentations d'inspiration pharao- 
nique et une combinaison d'inscriptions hiéroglyphiques et grecques!?. 
Indépendamment du témoignage d'Ophellas, on peut encore mentionner 
ceux concernant le prétre coptite Zénon fils de Jason, un contemporain 
de Ptolémée II Philadelphe originaire de Cyrene!*. Il est déjà connu par 
un élément de gnomon (Londres, Petrie Museum UC 16376!^5 et trois 
statues plus ou moins fragmentaires (Caire CG 70031 + RT 31/3/64/1!4 ; 
Londres, British Museum EA 1668'* ; Liverpool, School of Archaeo- 
logy and Oriental Studies E 515c + New York, Brooklyn Museum 
16.620!4). Or l'inventaire de ses documents peut être complété en y 
ajoutant une stéle inédite, repérée dans une collection privée, oü son 
nom et celui de son père sont écrits cette fois en grec!4 en étant suivis 


140 Cf. Peremans (1980-81) 216-217; Ducat (1995) 70; Coussement (2016) 126; Cla- 
rysse (2019) 299-300. 

14! Leur rareté s'explique au moins en partie par la difficulté de repérer les Grecs; cf. 
Peremans (1970) 25. Le critére onomastique devient notamment moins fiable au milieu et 
à la fin de l'époque lagide avec le nombre d'Égyptiens portant un nom grec; cf. Clarysse 
(1985) 57 et 64-65; Clarysse (1995) 3; Clarysse (2019) 300-302. 

1? Cf. Peremans (1978) 44. 

183 Voir infra. 

144 Voir Guermeur (2003) 290-291, $2, et pl. V. 

1 Voir Guermeur (2003) 281-289, $1, et pl. I-IV. 

146 Voir Derchain (2000) 44-53 et pl. HIN 

147 Voir Guermeur (2006) 105-110, $3. 

148 Le nom XENON est seulement écrit en substituant au sigma habituel la forme que 
ce signe adopte anciennement, notamment sur un autre monument du m° siècle avant notre 
ére; voir Devauchelle (2012) 415, fig. 6, 1. 5. La référence au pére est notée quant à elle 
IAZONOX, sans montrer d'autre particularité que la petitesse de l’omicron, un trait éga- 
lement présent sur le document précédemment cité; voir Devauchelle (2012) 415, fig. 6, 
1.5, et 417, n. ad L. 5. 
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par KYPHNAIO?, une allusion explicite à son origine cyrénéenne. Avec 
son extrémité cintrée, son aménagement combinant une scéne en haut et 
un texte en bas et son choix de confronter le personnage à des divinités 
égyptiennes, ces figures étant accompagnées de légendes hiérogly- 
phiques, cette nouvelle source s'inscrit dans la tradition pharaonique; elle 
s'en détache toutefois en représentant son propriétaire à la mode grecque 
et en réservant sa partie inférieure à une inscription grecque. Le dernier 
monument susceptible d'étre joint à cette liste est une stéle appartenant 
à un Rhodien nommé Zópyros!^, que ses particularités épigraphiques 
incitent à dater du premier siécle de la domination lagide. Si l'agence- 
ment général, la représentation divine et les quatre premieres lignes de 
l'inscription relévent du domaine égyptien, le reste, soit l'aspect du pro- 
priétaire, son attitude et sa mention à la fin du texte, sont d'inspiration 
grecque. 

Associés à des exemples d'effigies royales lagides de style pharao- 
nique consacrées par des «étrangers» et à des preuves de l'intérét des 
Grecs pour les croyances égyptiennes, les premiers documents relevés, 
ceux de Diphilos et Apollonios, ont été percus comme les signes d'une 
volonté des immigrés Grecs de se rapprocher des Égyptiens dans les 
premiers temps de leur installation!^?, Cette tendance, si indéniable soit- 
elle, doit cependant étre relativisée. Méme si le nombre des témoignages 
ne peut donner qu'une idée approximative de son importance, il est 
suffisamment modeste pour inciter à ne pas en surévaluer l'ampleur. 
Son étendue parait d'autant plus limitée qu'elle semble liée à des circons- 
tances ou des situations particuliéres, comme tendent à le démontrer les 
deux exemples d'égyptianité sur lesquels nous sommes bien informés. 
Le mieux documenté est celui de Zénon auquel ses monuments attribuent 
de multiples fonctions, la plupart étant des prétrises exercées à Coptos ou 
dans ses environs!*!. Dans son cas l'adhésion aux conceptions égyptiennes 
est indissociable de son appartenance au clergé, les temples s'imposant 
à son époque comme les conservatoires par excellence de la tradition 
pharaonique et les prêtres comme ses gardiens les plus fervents!??. L'autre 
cas est celui d'Ophellas que nous connaissons comme un fidéle lieutenant 


19 Voir Devauchelle (2012) 409-425. 

159 Cf. Peremans (1978) 43-44; Peremans (1980-81) 219-220. 

151 Elles sont récapitulées dans Gorre (2009) 103-104. La seule à ne pas être de nature 
sacerdotale est celle relative à la direction du harem d'Arsinoé II mentionnée par Yoyotte 
(2012) 1122, n? 10. 

1? Cf, Clarysse (2010) 285; Volokhine (2018) 67 et 69. 
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de Ptolémée. Cette fois le méme phénoméne peut s’expliquer par le róle 
du personnage qui prend soin d'inscrire son action dans le sillage de celle 
de son maitre. Soucieux de se faire accepter par la population locale, le 
satrape a en effet mené une politique d'ouverture dont témoigne la stéle 
réalisée en 311 suivant les conventions pharaoniques qui rapporte ses 
mesures en faveur du temple de Bouto!?. 


Paris — Collége de France Olivier PERDU 
Institut des Civilisations olivier.perdu@college-de-france.fr 
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Planche 1: Base d’une statue d’Ophellas: 
trois-quart avant-droit et dessus. 
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Planche 2: Base d'une statue d’ Ophellas: 
face et cóté droit. 
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Planche 3: Base d’une statue d’Ophellas: 
cóté gauche et dos. 
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CONSTRUIRE LA FIGURE RELIGIEUSE 
DES SOUVERAINS LAGIDES 


A PROPOS D’UNE DEDICACE A HESTIA PANTHEOS ET AUX 
THEOI EUERGETAI POUR PTOLÉMÉE IV ET ARSINOÉ III* 


Abstract: This article reconsiders a fragmentary dedication to Hestia 
Pantheos. It explores the intriguing grammatical particularities of the 
inscription and the restitutions suggested by previous editors, focusing 
on their impact on the understanding of the spatial setting of the sanc- 
tuary. It will be argued that the sacred place would have hosted a cult 
of Hestia Pantheos nearby a second cult space devoted to the Theoi 
Euergetai as synnaoi of another deity, maybe Zeus. In this respect, the 
inscription sheds light on how dedicators managed to create the religious 
persona of the king in the broad framework of the Hellenistic ruler 
cult, mostly through the closeness of sacred spaces dedicated to ancient 
and new gods and the use of epithets specifying particular functions. 


INTRODUCTION 


Découverte en 1900 4 Gabbari, dans le quartier occidental de la ville 
d’Alexandrie, une plaque rectangulaire de calcaire aux dimensions 
moyennes (28 x 25 x 8 cm) a transmis une dédicace datée du régne de 
Ptolémée IV et d'Arsinoé III! (fig. 1). Les parties lisibles de l'inscription, 
maintenant conservée au Musée gréco-romain d'Alexandrie, sont gravées 
de maniére soignée et assez réguliére, méme si l'on observe quelques 
variations dans l'emplacement et la grandeur de certaines lettres, comme 


* Jetiens à adresser mes plus sincéres remerciements à V. Pirenne-Delforge et S. Caneva 
pour leur bienveillance, leurs lectures attentives et leurs judicieuses remarques. Je remercie 
également K. Savvopoulos de m'avoir transmis une nouvelle photographie de la pierre et 
de l'autel de Mazarita, J.-M. Carbon pour ses remarques sur l'édition critique de l'inscription 
ainsi que les lecteurs anonymes de la revue Ancient Society pour leurs pertinentes sugges- 
tions. Les abréviations suivantes sont utilisées: BDEG: Crescam, Banque de Données des 
Epicleses Grecques (https://www.sites.univ-rennes2.fr/lahm/crescam/); CGRN: Carbon J.-M., 
Peels S., Pirenne-Delforge V., Collection of Greek Ritual Norms, Liége (http://cgrn.ulg. 
ac.be); MAP: Bonnet C., Mapping Ancient Polytheisms. Cult Epithets as an Interface between 
Religious Systems and Human Agency, Toulouse (https://map-polytheisms.huma-num.fr); 
PHRC: Caneva S., Practicalities of Hellenistic Ruler Cults, Padoue — Liege (www.phrc.it); 
TM: Trismegistos (https://www.trismegistos.org/index.php). Sauf indication contraire, les 
dates s'entendent avant Jésus-Christ. 

! Voir la description de la pierre chez Bernand (2001) 68. L’editio princeps est publiée 
par Botti (1900) 571 n? 409. 
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l'omicron (fig. 2). Toutefois, l'état fragmentaire de ce document, dont la 
surface est fissurée en son milieu et le cóté gauche brisé, a engendré dés 
sa publication des restitutions divergentes sur lesquelles cette note entend 
revenir), 

Depuis l'editio princeps de G. Botti, des améliorations du texte ont été 
proposées dans les éditions fournies par E. Breccia, É. Bernand et l'équipe 
du Corpus of Ptolemaic Inscriptions?. Fort de ces progrés, nous propo- 
sons ici le texte dans une édition nouvelle munie d'un apparat critique. 
Nous examinerons les diverses propositions dont l'inscription a fait l'objet 
en fonction de cette nouvelle édition: 


[Yrep pa]ouU.&og Itorguaiov 
[koi Bacu.t]oonc Apoıvönlc] 
[tò téluevoc* xai TOV Bopóv 
[Atoc ?] IIav0£ov xai Edospav 
5 [Oeav pa]o1u&ogc ITro[ks]paiov 
[kai Ba]oU.toong [Bepelvieng 
[Osóv Eldepyetov «xai» TO téuevog 
[kai tov Bloudv Hotiag IlavO£ov 
[- - ca. 12 - -]ns Apiotóp«e» voug 
10 [- - ca. 9/10 - - kat’ Jedya[s àv£Onke ?- - -]. 


4 [Atóc ?] IIlav0£oo proposui: ['Hotiag] IIav0£ou Bernand coll. 1. 8 CPI 
[16v] IHav0£ov Breccia Fraser & Rumpf Savvopoulos (2018) [Oe@v] TIavd&ov 
Strack Il 5 [Gzóv] Botti Breccia Bernand CPI: [xoi brép] Strack Il 7 «xai» 
ante tó addiderunt Breccia Savvopoulos (2018): [Os@v Eldepyetov tó Botti 
Strack Bernand Il 8 “Hotiag Botti Breccia Bernand CPI: <°E>otiag Strack Il 
9 Apıotöu<e>vovg Savvopoulos (2018): Apıctönvouvg Strack Breccia ZAPI- 
XTOMNOY2Y Botti Apiortopävous Bernand CPI Il 10 xacv']zoyà[c àvé- 
Onxe ?- - -] proposui: e]byap[totias x&pi ?] Bernand EY[- - -] Breccia Savvo- 
poulos (2018) Y.A. [- - -] CPI. 


[Pour] le roi Ptolémée [et la reine] Arsinoé, le temenos et l’autel de 
[Zeus ?] Pantheos et des Theoi Eusebeis, le roi Ptolémée et la reine 
Bérénice, [Theoi] Euergetai «ainsi que» le temenos et l'autel d'Hestia 
Pantheos (ont été dédiés par) [...]és, fils d’Aristom<e>nés, [en ex- 
voto ?]. 


? L'inscription n'a que trés peu attiré l'attention des savants jusqu'ici. Mentionnons 
toutefois Fraser (1972) II 1023 n. 105; Savvopoulos (2018) 124-125; Savvopoulos (2020) 
85-86; Benedetti (2021) 247-249. 

3 Breccia (1911) n? 25 et add. 269 ; Bernand (2001) n? 25; CPI 24, dont l'édition est 
préalablement présentée par Savvopoulos (2020) 86. 

^ É, Bernand édite [tò téue]voc. Un réexamen de la photo de la pierre assure davantage 
encore cette restitution puisque nous y percevons des traces d'un M et d'un E. 
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Cn $i 


Fig. 1. Bernand (2001) n? 25 (pl. 10). 


Ye) EYZEBAN 


ZZ M AIOY 


VAMONHET/AZ-TUAN OEOY 
PHILA PI e 


Fig. 2. Fac-similé de Seymour de Ricci, publié par Bernand (2001) 
n° 25 (pl. 11). 
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Les deux premières lignes de l'inscription enregistrent le formulaire men- 
tionnant les noms des souverains régnant au moment de l'élaboration de 
la dédicace, Ptolémée IV et Arsinoé III, introduits par la préposition 
hyper. Cette donnée situe la dédicace aprés 220 av. J.-C., date retenue 
pour le mariage de Ptolémée IV et Arsinoé IIP. L'absence de Ptolémée V 
dans la titulature permet de réduire les limites chronologiques en éta- 
blissant 210/9 av. J.-C., l'année de naissance de l'enfant royal, comme 
terminus ante quem. Ces éléments de datation interne concordent en 
outre avec des traits épigraphiques caractéristiques de la fin du rrr siècle, 
notamment les barres paralléles et non plus divergentes du sigma, ainsi 
que la présence de l'alpha à barre brisée”. 


OBSERVATIONS TEXTUELLES 


Soulignons d'emblée certaines particularités textuelles de la présente 
inscription. Sur le plan orthographique, la graphie du nom d'Hestia (1. 8) 
avec un éfa et non un epsilon aspiré mérite d'étre signalée. Elle semble 
résulter d'une confusion phonologique attestée en Égypte à plusieurs 
reprises, le plus souvent dans les sources papyrologiques®, mais également 
dans certaines inscriptions?, vraisemblablement dans des documents pro- 
duits en milieu indigène!°. Le patronyme du dédicant, dont le nom est 


> Si la date exacte de ce mariage est incertaine, ce dernier aura selon toute vraisem- 
blance été organisé entre 220 et la bataille de Raphia en 217. Voir les arguments présentés 
par Bennett (2001-2011). 

9 Ptolémée V, dés sa naissance, est mentionné dans le protocole royal des inscriptions, 
comme le remarque M. Guarducci dans le commentaire d’/.Cret. III, iv 18 (= PHRC 015, 
ca. 220-209). L'absence du titre dynastique de Ptolémée IV et Arsinoé III (Theoi Philo- 
patores) pourrait permettre de réduire le terminus ante quem aux années 216/5, lorsqu'ils 
recoivent ce titre. En effet, à l'exception de la présente dédicace et de SEG XXIV 1200, 
Ptolémée IV et Arsinoé III semblent toujours porter leur titre dynastique dans les dédicaces 
complétes enregistrant le protocole royal. Toutefois, l'absence de ces titres ne peut étre 
considérée comme une indication chronologique certaine. 

7 L'ornementation de la haste droite du II et l'absence d'apices invitent toutefois à ne 
pas descendre la datation trop bas. À propos de la paléographie des inscriptions ptolé- 
maiques, voir Caneva (2020a) 27-28; Crowther (2020). 

è Teodorsson (1977) 109-112, a recensé 147 occurrences de confusion entre èta et epsi- 
lon. D'une manière générale, l’hésitation entre graphies longues et brèves est récurrente 
en Égypte ptolémaique: Clarysse (1993) 197. 

? Cf. une inscription de Taposiris Parva (OGIS 1 97; 193/192-181/0), témoignant d'une 
probable confusion entre k@pnyétat inscrit pour KOUEYÉTOL. 

10 Cette remarque converge avec les analyses de Clarysse (1993) 197, qui en conclut, 
pour la plupart des documents papyrologiques manifestant ce type de particularité, 
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perdu, a peut-étre connu un tel phénoméne phonétique. En effet, il semble 
que le lapicide ait omis de graver l'epsilon de la pénultiéme syllabe dans 
le patronyme Apiotéu<e>vovc. Bien que les éditions aient divergé sur 
la graphie à adopter pour ce nom propre, la restitution d'un epsilon tron- 
qué semble être la piste la plus plausible!!. Si le nom d’Apıotönvng ne 
semble pas particulièrement attesté, celui d’Apiotouévns est bien repré- 
senté en Egypte ptolémaique des le m° siecle'?. De même, on remarque, 
dans certains noms propres égyptiens transcrits en grec, l'instabilité des 
voyelles subissant l'influence de l'accent original du mot. L'accent égyp- 
tien du patronyme tombait vraisemblablement sur l’avant-dernière syl- 
labe du nom (Arystmn), qui était vocalisée ponctuellement par un waw 
dans les attestations démotiques et correspond au omicron de la forme 
grecque du nom. L'influence d'un tel accent pourrait expliquer que 
l'epsilon interne non accentué ait chuté par syncope". 

Sur le plan syntaxique, la dédicace présente également une certaine uni- 
cité. Elle ne mentionne pas les divinités dédicataires des espaces cultuels 
au datif mais emploie le génitif!5. Cette séquence inhabituelle s’explique- 
rait par une légère hésitation, dans les pratiques dédicatoires, entre l'em- 
ploi du génitif et du datif grec!9. Un tel phénomène est particulièrement 


l'influence du milieu indigéne des dédicants. La méme hypothése a été émise par S. Caneva 
au sujet de l'inscription de Taposiris Parva mentionnée supra n. 9 (OGIS I 97), dont au 
moins une partie des donateurs pourrait être d'origine égyptienne: Caneva (20162) 51-52. 

11 Strack (1903) 546-547 n? 24 et Breccia (1911) n° 25, éditent tous deux Apıotöu- 
vovc. Bernand (2001) n° 25 et, récemment, le CPI 24 lisent pour leur part l'anthroponyme 
Apıotopävng. Cependant, l'examen de la photographie de la pierre montre davantage un 
M qu'un A et n'a pas livré de traces de la présence d'un ®. 

12 Trismegistos dénombre 21 attestations grecques du prénom localisées en Égypte et 
concentrées vers le début du II° s. (TM People 2277). 

15 Le nom, qui est particulièrement bien attesté dans les régions de Thèbes et de 
Memphis (cf. /.Memnonion 388; SB XX 14976; SEG XLVII 2028), est connu sous 
plusieurs formes démotiques: Arstmns (P. Dem. Memphis 2 A-B, fin du ni s.); Arystmn 
(deux ostraca: TM 81246 et TM 81243, 1r-I* s.); Arystwmns (P. Cairo II 30660, fin du 
11° s.). Selon les règles d'accentuation égyptienne, qui doivent évidemment être prises en 
compte avec beaucoup de prudence, le prénom Arystmn porterait l'accent sur la voyelle 
prononcée entre le Ju et le /m/. Pour l'accentuation des mots égyptiens, voir Loprieno 
(1995) 36-40. 

4 Un phénomène vocalique similaire expliquerait également la perte de l’iota interne 
dans la forme "Io«i»80c mentionnée dans une plaque de fondation d'un temple alexandrin 
(215-210/209), éditée par Bernand (2001) n? 18 et étudiée infra p. 56-57. Pour l'accen- 
tuation grecque des noms égyptiens, cf. Clarysse (1997). 

!5 Sur la syntaxe des dédicaces, cf. Guarducci (1987) 254-255; Caneva (20202) 25-27. 

16 La confusion en contexte égyptien pourrait résulter de l'ambiguité d'une méme 
préposition (ny) à laquelle l'égyptien a recourt pour traduire à la fois le génitif et le datif 
en langue grecque. Voir par exemple des cas dans les décrets bilingues de Canope et 
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attesté dans divers documents qui semblent en effet produit en milieu 
indigène". Ces différents faits linguistiques et syntaxiques pourraient en 
fin de compte plaider en faveur de l'origine égyptienne du dédicant. 

À ce stade, un bref détour par une seconde inscription alexandrine 
s'impose, dans la mesure op elle présente des phénoménes linguistiques 
similaires. Il s'agit d'une plaque de fondation en or enregistrant l'établis- 
sement d'un sanctuaire dédié à Sarapis, Isis, Ptolémée IV et Arsinoé III!5. 


Zapämdos <K>ai "Io<ı>dog Geo Xot'pov 
kai BacU.&og ItoXguaiov kai Baotrtoons 
Apoıvöng Geo QiXonatópov. 


(Sanctuaire) de Sarapis et d’Isis, Theoi Söteres, du roi Ptolémée (IV) 
et de la reine Arsinoé (IID, Theoi Philopatores. 


La tablette fut manifestement gravée dans les mémes années que la dédi- 
cace à Hestia, entre 215/4 et 210/9!°. Le texte atteste en effet la confusion 
de la sourde /k/ avec l'aspirée /ch/ dans la conjonction «at que le lapicide 
écrit yai?°, ainsi que la perte du iota interne non accentué dans le nom 
de la divinité, inscrit "Icóoc?!. Une certaine confusion dans l'habitus 
épigraphique est également perceptible, car la mention des destinataires 


Memphis étudiés par Daumas (1952) 48-49. Ce phénoméne se remarque également dans 
la syntaxe des plaques de fondation bilingues d’Alexandrie, oü le grec recourt au datif pour 
marquer le destinataire, alors que l'égyptien recourt à un syntagme introduit par la prépo- 
sition n(y) et le substantif. 

7 Cette hésitation dans l'emploi des cas en contexte multiculturel, voire bilingue, a 
notamment fait l'objet de remarques concernant plusieurs documents. Mentionnons la dédi- 
cace gréco-phénicienne CIS I 95 (début du m° s.), signalée par Bonnet (2004) 135, où le 
lapicide a gravé dans une dédicace grecque le nom de la déesse au datif mais celui du roi 
Ptolémée, pourtant co-destinataire de l'inscription, au génitif: AOnvü | Zotsipg Niky | kai 
Baouréoc | IIvoAsgpatov | Ipaëiônuos Xéopaoc | tov Bo[pó]v àvéO[n]kev | àyo[0]rt 
toyni. A ce titre, Bonnet (2004) 135, avance également l’hypothèse qu'il s'agirait d'un 
lapicide d'origine phénicienne. Voir aussi Amadasi Guzzo (2015) 37, qui interpréte ce génitif 
comme une marque de différence de statut entre les destinataires; Bianco & Bonnet (2016) 
165-166; Bonnet & Bianco (2018) 44-45, postulant un hyper avant le nom de Ptolémée. 

!8 L'édition reproduite est celle de Bernand (2001) n? 18. Le texte égyptien est édité 
chez Rowe (1946) 12-13. 

1% La mention du titre dynastique Ntr.wi Mr-It.wy («dieux-qui-aiment-leur-pére ») dans 
le texte égyptien, attesté à partir de 215/4, permet de donner cette date comme terminus post 
quem. De plus, l'absence de la mention du fils royal Ptolémée V donne une fois de plus 
210/209 comme terminus ante quem. Cf. Bricault (1999) 337 et 343. 

? Le copte connait de nombreux cas de confusions similaires à celui-ci: Loprieno 
(1995) 42. 

?! [égyptien portait vraisemblablement l'accent en première position sur le aleph s.t), 
résultant probablement dans l'élision du iota non accentué de la forme grecque. 
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cultuels au génitif diffère d'autres exemplaires de plaques de fondation??. 
Avec toute la prudence nécessaire, on fera l'hypothése que le génitif grec 
résulte d'une transposition de l'égyptien, manifestant syntaxiquement la 
propriété des dieux sur le temple. Ce point ressort de la formulation 
égyptienne de la plaque qui exprime la possession avec la préposition ns. 
Ces divers éléments pourraient conforter l'origine égyptienne du dédicant 
dans ce texte grec’, tout en fournissant un remarquable parallèle avec 
l'inscription alexandrine d'Hestia, à laquelle il nous faut à présent revenir. 

La section de l'inscription couvrant les lignes 3 à 8 enregistre le don 
accompli par le dédicant: deux ensembles cultuels, chacun délimité par 
un femenos contenant un bömos. Il est peu probable d'admettre qu'il 
s'agisse d'une seule et méme structure cultuelle aux lignes 3-4 et 7-8, 
comme l'a compris É. Bernand**. Il s’agirait davantage de deux ensembles 
distincts”. Pour cette raison, E. Breccia avait proposé d'ajouter à la ligne 7 
un Kaí omis par le lapicide aprés la mention des Theoi Euergetai, afin de 
coordonner de la sorte les deux ensembles cultuels, qu'il comprenait 
comme bien distincts. En revanche, s'il est bien question de deux 
espaces de culte différents, la mention de ces derniers dans une méme 
dédicace, ainsi que le partage de l'épiclése Pantheos pour des destinataires 
honorés chacun dans son enceinte pourraient suggérer que le premier teme- 
nos était établi à proximité du second. L’identité de la divinité dédicataire 
de ce second temenos est évidente : il s'agit d'Hestia, qui recevait un 
culte sous l'épiclése Pantheos. Le premier ensemble cultuel mentionné 
aux lignes 3 à 7 n'est malheureusement pas aussi clair et les destinataires 


2 Ex, Bernand (2001) n° 13: Baoıedg IIxoAepoiog IItoAepatoo | kai Apotvónc, 
Osov Aderoov | Xapánei, Tdv vaóv Kai TO tépevoc. Sur les plaques de fondation, voir 
récemment Thompson (2020). 

?5 Si cette plaque de fondation émane bien d'un dédicant particulier, elle constitue un 
remarquable exemple d'appropriation d'une pratique normalement réservée à la sphére 
royale. L'hypothése d'un dédicant égyptien a d'abord été proposée par Bevan (1934) 273- 
274, mais réfutée ensuite par Fraser (1960) et Bricault (1999). La recherche actuelle tend 
toutefois à revenir à l'hypothése d'un dédicant égyptien. Voir Fassa (2015) 139-140; Bri- 
cault (2020) 38. 

24 L’auteur souligne d'ailleurs cette singularité et, pour l'expliquer, émet l’hypothèse 
douteuse d'une volonté d'insister sur l'importance des monuments dédiés: Bernand (2001) 
70. 

25 Ce constat converge avec l'analyse récemment proposée par G. Benedetti sur l’orga- 
nisation des espaces sacrés dans cette inscription: “le fils d'Aristomenés a érigé et consacré 
deux enceintes sacrées (temené) avec leurs autels (bömoi)”. Cf. Benedetti (2021) 248. 

6 Breccia (1911) 12-13. Nous n’excluons toutefois pas la possibilité que les mentions 
des deux structures cultuelles offertes aient été juxtaposées par asyndéte. Dans cette pers- 
pective, la restitution d'un kai (1. 7) n'est pas nécessaire. 
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de la démarche dédicatoire font l'objet de diverses restitutions condition- 
nant la compréhension de l'agencement du sanctuaire: 


3 [tò té]uevog Kat TOV Bopoóv 
5 [Osov Rule) Zoe TIto[Ae]uoiov 
[xai Ba]oU.tcong [Bepelvieng 
7 [®e@v E]depyetov «xai» tò téuevog 


Les souverains, Ptolémée III et Bérénice II, invoqués ensemble sous leur 
titre dynastique de Theoi Euergetai, semblent bien étre les destinataires 
du premier temenos. Les théonymes royaux sont précédés d'au moins une 
qualification, l'adjectif Eusebes. La lecture de l'adjectif Pantheos qui 
précède cette dénomination est problématique, car l’état de l'inscription 
permet difficilement de distinguer les traits spécifiques d'un omicron de 
ceux d'un omega. En effet, la pierre conserve une petite haste horizontale 
au niveau de la ligne inférieure d'écriture qui correspondrait aux barres 
horizontales de l'omega. Toutefois, la partie droite de la lettre présente 
des traits arrondis qui concorderaient avec la forme circulaire d'un omicron 
fermé”. De fait, la pierre laisse entrevoir les incises des deux branches 
supérieures d'un upsilon, reproduites sur le fac-similé de Seymour de Ricci 
(fig. 2), qui conforte la lecture Pantheou. 

À ce stade, trois possibilités de lecture s'offrent à nous. Acceptant la 
lecture Pantheou, É. Bernand et, récemment, le CPI restituent en lacune 
le théonyme d'Hestia, parallélement à la mention de la déesse sous cette 
épiclése à la ligne 8. Cependant, s'il l'on envisage bien l'existence de 
deux ensembles cultuels distincts, la double mention d'Hestia honorée 
sous une méme épiclése, dans deux espaces cultuels qui seraient diffé- 
rents, pourrait paraître redondante et douteuse?®. Peut-être faudrait-il pour 
cette raison envisager de restituer un autre théonyme conforme à la 
longueur de la lacune, estimée entre trois et quatre lettres. Celui de Zeus 
pourrait convenir tant sur le plan textuel que contextuel: en effet, Zeus 
est susceptible de recevoir une épiclèse similaire à celle de Pantheos”; 
d’autre part, on connaît les affinités cultuelles du binôme formé par Zeus 


27 Lirrégularité de la grandeur et de la position du omicron dans le reste de l’inscrip- 
tion, tantôt suspendu, tantôt placé plus bas, expliquerait qu'il ait pu être gravé en position 
légèrement plus basse à cette place. 

28 La restitution d’E. Bernand présentait une certaine logique, dans la mesure où ce 
dernier considérait l’existence d’une seule et même structure cultuelle. 

? CGRN 190 (Cyréne, 150-100) mentionnant des sacrifices à Znvi HavOetot koi | Ada- 
vaia Ilavdetaı (Il. 12-13). Zeus porte également l’épiclèse Pantheos dans une inscription 
carthaginoise datant de l’époque impériale, résultat de son assimilation avec Sarapis, 
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et Hestia??, Ces deux solutions permettraient d'envisager le partage du 
premier femenos entre les souverains et une divinité, que nous proposons 
d'identifier avec Zeus?!. 

Nous ne pouvons toutefois exclure la possibilité de lire l'adjectif 
Pantheos avec un omega. Sur le plan syntaxique, l'adjectif Pantheon 
devrait alors étre compris comme une première épiclèse au génitif pluriel 
désignant les souverains. Approuvant cette lecture, E. Breccia, suivi par 
P.M. Fraser et A. Rumpf, avait proposé une restitution comme suit”: 
[tov] IIav0&ov xai EdoesBov | [Oe@®v]. Avant de commenter cette pro- 
position, il semble important, pour la suite du propos, d'opérer une dis- 
tinction entre plusieurs types de dénominations qui peuvent qualifier le 
souverain®, Au sein des séquences onomastiques déterminant le nom d'un 
roi ou d'une reine, on trouve d'une part des «titres dynastiques», c'est-à- 
dire des dénominations formulaires spécifiques respectant le cadre figé et 
standardisé des protocoles royaux (p. ex., Theoi Adelphoi, Theoi Euergetai). 
D'autre part, le souverain peut étre désigné au moyen de dénominations 
le qualifiant de maniére occasionnelle et dans des contextes divers. Ces 
dénominations ne sont pas soumises au cadre standardisé des protocoles 
de la cour et sont dés lors dotées d'une plus grande flexibilité syntaxique, 
puisqu'elles ne répondent pas à une expression formulaire et codifiée 
par les sphéres de pouvoir. On recourra dans ce cas à la notion générale 
d'«épithétes». On parlera alors volontiers d'épicléses, lorsque l'épithéte 
est adoptée en contexte proprement cultuel**. 

Sur le plan terminologique, Pantheos et Eusebés, si l'on accepte la 
restitution d'E. Breccia, P.M. Fraser et A. Rumpf, ne sont évidemment 


d'ailleurs évidente dans l'inscription. Dain (1933) 193-194 (n° 176), Il. 6-7: Att “HAio 
MezyóXo IIav0£o Zaparidi. Je remercie M. Carbon d'avoir partagé avec moi cette piste. 

3° CGRN 191 (Lydie; 125-75). Cf. CGRN 86 (Kos; 350); CGRN 198 (Mégalopolis; 
183/2). 

31 Une recherche combinée sur les bases de données BDEG et MAP montre qu'excepté 
Zeus, seuls Sarapis, Aphrodite et Athéna, dont les théonymes sont, de toute maniére, trop 
longs pour combler la lacune de notre inscription, portent cette épiclése ou une variante 
proche. Cf. Benedetti (2021) 239. La séquence onomastique Theos Pantheos, si elle cor- 
respondrait à l'espace de la lacune, n'est à notre connaissance pas attestée. 

?? Breccia (1911) n? 25; Fraser & Rumpf (1952) 68. 

33 Nous empruntons les distinctions opérées pour notre propos à Caneva (2020b) 133. 
Cf. aussi Muccioli (2013) 19-25. Cette catégorisation a le mérite de prendre en compte le 
degré de fréquence et de standardisation des séquences onomastiques qualifiant le souverain, 
qui varient en fonction de leur utilisation comme titre ou comme épithéte 

34 A propos du systéme des épicléses, appelées aussi épithétes cultuelles, voir Parker 
(2003) et (2017) 1-32. Pour une réflexion récente sur le systéme de dénomination des 
dieux et les problémes qu'il induit dans la terminologie moderne, on renverra aux travaux 
de l'équipe du projet MAP et surtout à Bonnet e.a. (2018). 
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pas à comprendre comme des titres dynastiques, mais bien comme des 
épicléses employées dans un contexte dédicatoire précis pour qualifier 
les souverains. A ce titre, cette séquence onomastique assume un certain 
degré de flexibilité dans son organisation formelle, qui éclairerait par 
ailleurs la présence de l'article (ll. 4-5: [16v] ... [Ozóv]) et l'enclave 
des adjectifs (IL. 4-5: [xov] IIav0éov xai EdoeBov | [Oe@v]), en regard 
de la formation figée du titre dynastique Theoi Euergetai (1. 7: [Oe@v 
E]vepyet@v). Ce dernier ne varie en effet jamais quand il suit le nom du 
souverain??. Toutefois, deux objections nous invitent à exclure cette lec- 
ture. D'une part, comme nous l'avons déjà indiqué, l'examen des photo- 
graphies de la pierre ainsi que le fac-similé de Seymour de Ricci (fig. 2) 
conforte la lecture Pantheou. D'autre part, l'adjonction de Pantheos aux 
noms de Ptolémée III et Bérénice II constitue un unicum sans aucun 
paralléle probant dans la documentation, alors que cette épiclése se trouve 
associée à plusieurs divinités*. 

De ces observations sur l'organisation formelle de la dédicace, on peut 
déduire que le dédicant établit un premier femenos contenant un autel, 
destiné à la pratique du culte des souverains qualifiés d'au moins une 
épiclése composée, celle d’Eusebeis Theoi. Selon la restitution la plus 
probable, on peut envisager l'association des souverains comme synnaoi 
d'une autre divinité (Zeus Pantheos ou moins probablement Hestia Pan- 
theos), à proximité d'un temenos et d'un autel d'Hestia Pantheos?’. 


35 On trouve dans le décret de Canope (OGIS I 56; 238) un exemple frappant attes- 
tant dans un méme texte la flexibilité syntaxique de telles épithétes, en regard de leur 
caractère figé lorsque ces dénominations sont utilisées comme titre dynastique dans un 
protocole royal. Lorsque Theoi Euergetai est mentionné à la suite des noms du souverain 
(1. 8, 21, 36, 47), il s'agit dans ce cas de leur titre dynastique renvoyant au culte dynastique, 
l'adjectif suit alors le substantif (cf. 1. 2 mentionnant le igpgóg des Theoi Euergetai). 
Lorsque la dénomination de Theoi Euergetai est employée indépendamment de la men- 
tion du nom du souverain et donc hors du cadre standardisé du protocole de cour (ex.: 
1. 7, 22, 44, 54), l'article est alors mentionné et l'adjectif enclavé. Voir les cas paralléles 
dans la dénomination de Ptolémée I° recourant à l'épiclése Soter, qui n'est alors pas 
encore employée comme titre dynastique, étudiés par Caneva (2020b) 138 n. 21 et 139 
n. 33. 

36 L’épiclèse Eusebes ne semble pas pour sa part, comme nous le verrons, pouvoir être 
attribuée à un dieu, puisque l'eusebeia décrit l'attitude des hommes par rapport à la sphére 
supra-humaine. Elle qualifie donc dans l'inscription les souverains. Cf. infra p. 69-70. 
En revanche, si Eusebés constitue aussi un unicum dans la documentation lagide, son 
utilisation trouve des paralléles dans la documentation d'autres dynasties et dans la langue 
égyptienne. 

37 Si l'on acceptait la lecture [tv] Hav0&ov xoi EdoeBav | [gov], les Theoi Euerge- 
tai seraient les seuls destinataires de la premiere enceinte sacrée, oü ils seraient honorés sous 
les épiclèses de Pantheoi et d’ Eusebeis. 
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CONSTRUIRE LA FIGURE RELIGIEUSE DU SOUVERAIN DANS L’ALEXANDRIE DU 
mE SIÈCLE 


Ces constats formels invitent à soulever la question de l'intégration de la 
figure religieuse du souverain dans les relations unissant le monde des 
hommes et celui des dieux?*. Bien que la figure royale s'ancre dans un 
contexte historiquement déterminé et limité, elle n'en reste pas moins 
caractérisée par la tension entre le général et le particulier, entre l'unité 
et la diversité qui régit l'ensemble des relations des Anciens avec le 
monde supra-humain’’. Pas plus que le statut des dieux eux-mêmes, celui 
du souverain hellénistique dans sa relation avec les divinités n'a fait l'ob- 
jet d'une quelconque «théorisation» par les Anciens; l'étude de ce statut 
requiert par conséquent une analyse du contenu rituel qu'ont transmis 
différents types d'inscriptions, décrets, lettres, dédicaces“. De ce point 
de vue, et à son échelle forcément limitée, la dédicace alexandrine permet 
d'entrevoir au moins deux des mécanismes auxquels les dédicants avaient 
recours pour construire le profil religieux du monarque: la gestion des 
espaces sacrés qui lui étaient destinés, d'une part, et l'utilisation d'épi- 
cléses, d'autre part, ces deux aspects dotant le souverain de prérogatives 
spécifiques, construites par l'acte dédicatoire que le donateur entreprend. 

La gestion de la topographie des espaces sacrés dédiés à des dieux et 
des rois est un procédé essentiel dans l'établissement d'honneurs cultuels 
pour les souverains hellénistiques*!. La capitale lagide ne fait pas exception. 
S’il existe bien des sanctuaires destinés au seul souverain à Alexandrie, tels 
l'Arsinoeion, le Sema ou le Kaisareion, ils semblent relativement rares et 
s'inscrivaient dans le cadre de fondations royales. Édifiés pour la plupart 


38 Depuis les travaux séminaux d’Habicht (2017) [1956] et de Price (1984a), le champ 
du culte royal hellénistique a généré une bibliographie pléthorique. Sans pour cette raison 
prétendre à l’exhaustivité, on épinglera pour notre propos les introductions méthodologiques 
de Hauben (1987), Chaniotis (2003) et Caneva (2014a) ainsi que des études spécifiques 
permettant d'entrevoir les modalités d'intégration du souverain dans les traditions religieuses 
locales proposées par Caneva (2014b); Caneva (2015); Paul (2016); Caneva & Lorenzon 
(2020). 

?? Caneva (2015) 112-114, propose une judicieuse application des analyses de J.-P. Ver- 
nant au culte du souverain. Pour une réflexion sur la pluralité inhérente en pays polythéiste, 
on renverra à Pirenne-Delforge (2020). 

40 Caneva (2014a) 58. Pour le culte royal lagide, Pfeiffer (2008) constitue l'étude de 
référence. 

^! Hölbl (2001) 94; Chaniotis (2003) 437. Pour la signification de l’édification de 
temples, d'autels et de statues cultuelles dans le culte des souverains hellénistiques, voir 
Habicht (2017) 100-103. 
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dans les Basileia de la cité, ils permettent la transposition dans le paysage 
cultuel alexandrin d'un discours de pouvoir initié par la sphère royale”. 
Les sanctuaires financés par des particuliers privilégiaient davantage des 
dons plus modestes, comme des enceintes sacrées à ciel ouvert, la plupart 
du temps non construites?. Ces emeng nécessitaient dès lors un coût 
d'aménagement moins élevé, et le donateur pouvait y associer le souve- 
rain à une divinité“. 

Si la proximité spatiale de ce type de lieu de culte n'impliquait pas sys- 
tématiquement l'accomplissement de rituels communs“, elle est révélatrice, 
sinon d'une équivalence des souverains et du dieu sur le plan cultuel, au 
moins de mécanismes de promotion qui sous-tendent l'association topo- 
graphique des deux cultes: l'établissement de lieux de culte destinés aux 
souverains à proximité de celui d'une divinité traditionnelle permettait 
d'assurer la promotion du sanctuaire royal et de favoriser sa fréquenta- 
tion“. Une inscription sur marbre découverte à l'est d'Alexandrie a livré 
la dédicace par deux prétres de Zeus d'autels, de temene et de terres dédiés 
aux Theoi Adelphoi et à Zeus invoqué sous les épicléses de Synömosios 
«des serments», et d’Olympios“’. L'inscription illustre bien la volonté et la 
capacité des donateurs, assumant au préalable la prétrise de Zeus, d'ajouter 
le culte des Theoi Adelphoi à celui du dieu dont ils avaient la charge?*. 


42 Grimm (1998) 66-81; Strootman (2007). L'étude du Tychaion d'Alexandrie, décrit par 
le Pseudo-Libanius (8.25), fournit un remarquable exemple des différentes dynamiques alliant 
patronage royal, gestion de l'espace cultuel et continuité dynastique: Caneva (2016b) 42-47. 

4 Chaniotis (2003) 439; Aneziri (2005) 14 n. 83; Habicht (2017) 101-103. Sur la 
notion de temenos comme espace non báti, délimité en plein air, accueillant simplement 
un autel (bomos), voir Casevitz (1984) 85-87; Pirenne-Delforge (2008) 161-166, spécifique- 
ment chez Pausanias. 

4 Tl y a toutefois des exceptions notables de sanctuaires fondés à titre privé mais 
bénéficiant d'un prestige certain, comme l'érection par l'amiral Kallikratés du fameux 
sanctuaire d'Arsinoé Zephyritis sur le Cap Zéphyrion, dont la promotion fut assurée par les 
poètes de cour (cf. Pos. Épi. 39.116, 119 A.-B.). 

^5 Patera (2010). 

46 Cette dynamique s’ observe bien en Éolide, au sanctuaire de Séleucos et d’Antiochos 
érigé contre le peribolos d’Apollon Chréstérios (CGRN 137, ll. 5-15). A Aigai, la construc- 
tion d'un sanctuaire royal à proximité de celui d'Apollon permettait de profiter de la 
popularité de ce centre oraculaire et d'assurer ainsi la fréquentation du lieu de culte destiné 
aux rois. 

47 Bernand (2001) n? 14 (= CPI 15): ‘Yrèp Bacu.£oc Irokepatov | tod Mrtohepaiov 
Kai Apoıvöng, | Oev Ader Qav, xai Bactricons | Bepevikns tig yuvatkóc | kai ddeA- 
eng tod BacuU.éoc, | Ozóv Edepyetov {kai} Osoic | AdeApoig «kai» Aii 'OXvpntot Kai 
Au | Zovopootot + tobs Bopods | xai Ta teuévy Kai tv ovvlkópovoav adtois "TOM 
KAéov | kai Avtitatpog oi iepeic | vac. tod Atóc. 

^5 Caneva (2016b) 180-181. Savvopoulos (2018) 124, suggére l'intégration de cette 
dédicace dans le cadre d'un patronage royal direct des souverains. Cependant, la structure 
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En outre, le dédicant semble avoir privilégié pour l'ensemble des 
destinataires cultuels qu'il convoque des compétences qu'ils sont tous 
susceptibles d'assumer, tant Zeus, sous des aspects spécifiques, que les 
souverains lagides: l'exercice du pouvoir souverain et la protection des 
serments?, La proximité fonctionnelle des divinités destinataires de la 
dédicace, matérialisée dans le paysage alexandrin par le voisinage des 
sanctuaires d'anciennes et de nouvelles divinités, participe ainsi activement 
à la définition du champ d'intervention du souverain, qui se construit en 
collaboration avec la divinité à laquelle il est associé et en regard de leurs 
prérogatives respectives. En cela, le systéme épiclétique fournit un remar- 
quable outil pour souligner la proximité des sphéres d'interventions au 
moyen d'une association cultuelle notamment fondée sur la proximité des 
lieux de culte“. 

Pour en revenir à la dédicace à Hestia, le dédicant procéde à l'associa- 
tion de la déesse et du couple des Theoi Euergetai par l'invocation de 
deux instances d'une puissance divine sous l'épiclése Pantheos, justifiant 
davantage le voisinage de leurs lieux de culte respectifs. Il serait à premiére 
vue tentant d'interpréter l'épiclése Pantheos en relation à un sanctuaire 
dédié à l'ensemble des divinités. Une telle interprétation souléve l'épineuse 
question de l'existence dans l'Alexandrie ptolémaique d'un Panthéon, qui 
n'est attesté avec certitude qu'à partir du m° siècle après J.-C.?!. On évoquera 
toutefois l'intéressante découverte en 1962 dans le quartier de Mazarita, 


cultuelle dont il est question, consistant en des terrains à l'air libre (temene) avec des autels 
sans référence à une structure construite, ne semble pas présupposer de programme archi- 
tectural d'envergure justifiant l'intervention royale. 

4 ['épiclése Olympios convoque la dimension ouranienne et souveraine de Zeus: Le 
Bohec-Bouhet (2002). Le rapprochement de la figure de Zeus Olympios avec les souve- 
rains trouve des paralléles frappants dans la poésie alexandrine, notamment chez Théocrite 
(Id. 18.16-18) qui décrit Zeus dans son palais de l'Olympe. Ce dernier assume dans ce 
contexte le rôle de figure garante des honneurs accordés à Ptolémée I", siégeant aux côtés 
du roi des dieux: Brumbaugh (2019). Concernant la fonction de protection des serments, 
les souverains lagides et Zeus sont des puissances susceptibles d'étre invoquées lors de la 
prise de serments dans la capitale lagide. Cf. Fraser (1972) I 194; Minas-Nerpel (2000) 
168-169; Caneva (2016b) 184 et appendix IL. 

50 Patera (2010). En général sur le fonctionnement en réseau des épiclèses, voir Brulé 
(1998). 

5! Chron. Pasch. 653a: Tobroıg toic ypovoig Ev AXe&avópsig tò LeBynptavov xti- 
ON yvuvaotov kai TO £xeiog iepóv péya TO kañovuevov IHáv0gov (année 205 apr. J.-C.). 
R. Pfeiffer avait émis l'hypothése que Bérénice II, lors de l'épisode relatée par Callimaque 
de l'offrande d'une boucle de ses cheveux consacrée «à tous les dieux» (Call. fr. 110 Pf.), 
avait accompli la dédicace «£v Ilav0eiw», suggérant dès lors l'existence d'un panthéon 
des le m° s.: Pfeiffer (1949) 112. L’hypothése est acceptée par Barigazzi (1963) 225. 
Toutefois, il est maintenant admis que cette dédicace fut dédiée dans le temple d'Arsinoé 
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a Alexandrie, d’un autel de marbre blanc (105 cm de diamétre ; 74 cm 
en hauteur), daté de la fin du m° siècle av. J.-C., portant des traces 
d'un relief figurant originellement une assemblée de divinités (fig. 3)”. 
Il n'est ainsi pas impossible que cet ensemble, s’inscrivant dans la tra- 
dition des autels des Douze dieux (Dodekatheon) attestés en divers lieux 
du monde grec*?, ait trouvé sa place au sein d'un sanctuaire dédié au culte 
de cet ensemble de divinités, situé dans les quartiers royaux (Basileia) de 
la cit. Après l'examen approfondi de l’objet, E. Ghisellini a identifié 
les traces de onze représentations de dieux, dont seuls Zeus, Héra, Hermés, 
Poseidon et précisément Hestia (fig. 4) sont clairement identifiables“. 
Si la datation sous le régne de Ptolémée IV Philopatör proposée par 
E. Ghisellini s'avére exacte, la dédicace de l'inscription à Hestia se révé- 
lerait contemporaine de l'érection de l’autel de Mazarita”*. 

A la lumière de ces éléments, l’épiclèse Pantheos dans la présente 
inscription pourrait dés lors s'interpréter, avec la prudence requise, 
comme une référence, non pas à un Panthéon stricto sensu, mais plutót 


Zephyritis. Sur la question d'un Panthéon à l'époque ptolémaique, voir Fraser (1972) II 
1023 n. 105. 

52 Fraser (1972) I 208-209 et II 355 n. 157-159; Ghisellini (1999). L’autel est mainte- 
nant conservé au Musée gréco-romain d'Alexandrie (inv. 27064). Voir aussi Savvopoulos 
& Bianchi (2012) 88, pour un groupe de trois statues, représentant probablement des dieux 
ou des héros, provenant peut-étre du méme espace cultuel que cet autel. L'unité de cet 
ensemble architectural monumental, composé d'un autel et de statues, semble corroborée 
par leur taille, leur matériau et leur haute qualité d'exécution. 

5 Sur le culte des Douze dieux dans les cités, cf. Georgoudi (1998); Pirenne-Delforge 
(2020) 109-113. 

54 L'autel a été découvert au croisement des rues R2 et L3, en plein centre des Basileia 
de la cité: Ghisellini (1999) 21 fig. 14. La disposition interne de ce sanctuaire et l'orga- 
nisation des statues par rapport à l’autel nous échappent. Toutefois, le caractére monumen- 
tal du groupe architectural ainsi qu'un vestige de chapiteau d'ordre dorique découvert sur 
type stoa, en tout cas dans un bátiment bénéficiant d'un certain prestige, comme en atteste 
la qualité d'exécution de ces ouvrages. 

55 A propos des critères iconographiques de l'identification d'Hestia (présence de 
l’himation, position assise sur un autel circulaire, comparaison avec d'autres documents), 
voir Ghisellini (1999) 54-59 et fig. 55. 

56 Ghisellini (1999) 122. Comme l’explique Pirenne-Delforge (2020) 111-112, par 
rapport au sanctuaire de l'Hellenion de Naukratis (Hdt. 2.178), l'établissement d'un lieu 
de culte à un groupe comme celui des Douze dieux pointait vers une “affirmation d'hel- 
lénisme, soit au sein méme du monde grec, soit face à ce qui n'est pas grec". De la sorte, 
la dédicace de l'autel alexandrin sous Philopatör trouverait un écho dans la politique 
religieuse du roi, désirant célébrer l'héritage hellénique, notamment par l'érection des 
temples dédiés à des divinités grecques (Homére, les Muses, Aphrodite, Déméter), peut-étre 
en réaction aux rébellions égyptiennes naissantes. Cf. Ghisellini (1999) 122; Hölbl (2001) 
152-173, sur le contexte de l'époque. 
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Fig. 3. Autel de Mazarita, Musée gréco-romain d'Alexandrie (inv. 27064). 
Photographie: Archive de P.M. Fraser, Centre for the Study of Ancient 
Documents, Université d'Oxford. 


Fig. 4. Hestia siégant aux côtés d'Hermés (gauche) et d'Asklépios? (droite). 
Photographie: Archive de P.M. Fraser, Centre for the Study of Ancient 
Documents, Université d'Oxford. 
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à l'espace sacré dédié aux Douze dieux, qui aurait accueilli l'autel de 
Mazarita et qui se serait probablement situé dans les quartiers royaux de 
la cité. On constate de surcroit que l'insertion de la figure du roi dans 
une assemblée divine comme celle du Dodekatheon n'est pas sans paral- 
léle dans le culte des souverains?". D'ailleurs, des groupes similaires, 
composés d'autels et de statues d'ancétres de la dynastie ptolémaique et 
de divinités, dont l'identité est variable, sont connus en Égypte par des 
sources archéologiques et littéraires”. 

L'hypothése d'un lieu de culte dédié à un ensemble de dieux dans la 
cité d'Alexandrie ne constitue toutefois pas la seule maniére de com- 
prendre le sens de l’épiclèse Pantheos dans l'inscription. En effet, cette 
épiclése appartient à un groupe de dénominations divines qui peuvent 
étre utilisées afin de convoquer l'expression emphatique d'un pouvoir 
divin”. Comme l'a récemment soutenu G. Benedetti, le groupe de déno- 
minations Pantheos/Pantheios/Pantheus n'assume en rien une conno- 
tation «universalisante» mais s'inscrit davantage dans une «stratégie de 
dénomination à visée pragmatique», permettant d'engager la communi- 
cation rituelle avec une «puissance éminemment divine dans telle ou telle 
circonstance, et jamais dans l'absolu, partout et toujours». 

Selon cette piste interprétative, nous envisagerions alors la dédicace de 
deux espaces cultuels conjoints. L'un serait probablement dédié à Zeus 
en tant que figure souveraine et donc prééminente parmi les divinités, 


57 Voir à ce propos la procession des images des Douze dieux (cíóoAa tov SH@d5EKa 
Dev) et de Philippe II à Aigai, le jour de son assassinat (Diod. Sic. 16.92.5); le groupe 
statuaire du Tychaion d'Alexandrie organisé autour d'Alexandre (Ps.-Lib. 18.25; cf. infra 
n. 58); l'ajout d'Alexandre au culte des Douze dieux d’Athénes (Ael. VH 5.12). Ces attes- 
tations apparaissent dans des sources littéraires postérieures, mais on connait d'autres cas 
attestés par les sources documentaires hellénistiques. L'association entre le culte royal et 
celui de l'ensemble des dieux de la cité est notamment attestée dans la Pergame d'Attale III 
(139-133), ot on connait un stephanophoros des Douze dieux et du Theos Basileus 
Euméne (/vP I 246, Il. 27-28). Cf. Caneva (2020c) 152. 

58 Palagia (2020) 69-70, pour la mise au jour à Thmuis (Delta) d'un groupe de dix 
statuettes acrolithes avec leurs autels. Rappelons également l'exemple du Tychaion 
d'Alexandrie (Ps.-Lib. 18.25), cité supra, divisé en deux hémicycles oü étaient disposées des 
statues de divinités avec, en son centre, une représentation d'Alexandre: Gibson (2007). 
Selon une hypothése de P.M. Fraser, certes spéculative, il se pourrait que les figures 
d'Alexandre et de Ptolémée aient été ajoutées dans une section vide de l'autel de Mazarita: 
Fraser (1972) II 355 n. 159. 

5? Savvopoulos (2020) 86; Benedetti (2021) 248-249. L'expression rituelle d'une forme 
de toute-puissance peut en effet se matérialiser ponctuellement au travers d’épicléses 
«superlatives» comme IIáv0goc ou Méyiotoc. Cf. Belayche (2005); Parker (2017) 113- 
131; Bonnechere & Pirenne-Delforge (2019) 65-66. 

60 Benedetti (2021) 249. 
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associé au couple royal, de ce fait au couple royal divinisé°, L'autre serait 
dévolu à Hestia, agissant dans son róle de protectrice du foyer civique, 
selon une tradition bien attestée dans les cultes des cités grecques®. 
L'adjonction d'une épiclése visant à mobiliser de maniére particuliere- 
ment efficace la protection et le secours d'une divinité résonne bien dans 
le spectre d'intervention d'Hestia, qui a la charge de garantir la stabilité 
et la sauvegarde de ceux qui l'invoquent. Il est d'ailleurs intéressant 
d'observer que l'évocation du binóme formé par Zeus et Hestia en rela- 
tion avec les honneurs conférés aux souverains n'est pas sans paralléles 
dans la documentation hellénistique™. De plus, dans le cadre multicultu- 
rel d'Alexandrie, et en regard de la possible origine du donateur évoquée 
ci-dessus, il faut rappeler qu'en Égypte, Hestia, dont le culte est relative- 
ment peu attesté, est rapprochée par interpretatio de deux déesses égyp- 
tiennes, Anoukis™ et plus particulièrement Isis. Or, l'épiclése Pantheos 


9! Cf. Belayche (2005) 163: “the devotee who worshipped his god as the ‘highest/most 
high’ was not seeking to underline the god’s benevolence towards men, but rather his 
privileged, pre-eminent position at the summit of the divine edifice, which naturally 
included solicitude for humans.”. A cet égard, on peut comparer notre texte avec CGRN 
190 (Cyrène, ca. 150-100), qui livre une variante de l’épiclèse, attribuée à Zeus et à 
Athéna. Le contexte de l'inscription semble aussi lié à l'invocation d'une protection divine 
dont on exalte la puissance (CGRN 190, 11. 12-13: Znvi Ilavdeioı kai | A0avatat Tav- 
Osio). Un autre aspect de Zeus convoqué dans cette inscription exprime une dimension 
similaire (1. 5: “Yrreppopet; 1. 14: "rei, cette fois par le recours à l'usage méta- 
phorique d'une épiclése de Zeus insistant sur la prédilection pour les hauteurs. Comme 
l'explique N. Belayche, un certain nombre d'épicléses de ce type découle en fait d'un 
usage détourné des dénominations convoquant Zeus dans son aspect ouranien: Belayche 
(2005) 152-154. 

62 Paul (2013) 277-281. Sur le rôle d'Hestia dans les rites célébrés en contexte civique, 
cf. Hamon (2005). Pour une analyse générale du culte de la déesse dans la religion grecque, 
voir Dethloff (2003). Le róle limité des institutions civiques en Égypte explique, peut-étre 
au moins en partie, la rareté d'attestations du culte d’Hestia dans la documentation ptolé- 
maique. Sur Hestia en Égypte, voir Bernand (2001) 69-70; Savvopoulos (2020) 86. 

$$ SEG LIV 1569 (Tadjikistan; 200-195), à propos d'un autel d'Hestia au sein d'un 
bois de Zeus pour le salut des souverains (infra n. 70); OGIS I 332 (Pergame; 138-133), 
concernant les honneurs conférés à Attale III, plus spécifiquement des sacrifices dédiés aux 
souverains sur les autels de Zeus Boulaios et Hestia Boulaia, qui selon toute vraisemblance 
devaient également étre destinataires des offrandes aux cótés du roi: Caneva (2020c) 155 
n. 41. 

9* OGIS I 111 (el Sahel, 150-145), 1. 5: kai Porto [x]fi[t koi] Avook[st]. La méme 
correspondance est mentionnée dans l'OGIS I 130, 1. 8. À propos de ces documents, voir 
Caneva (2016c) 136-140. 

65 Savvopoulos (2018) 125. L'hymne de Narmouthis cite Hestia comme un des multi- 
ples noms d’Isis. Bernand (1969) n° 175, Il. 21-22: “EAAnves è’ "Hpnv peyaX.60povov 
mò Aopoóttnv, | kai “Eotiav dya0nv, xoi ‘Peiav, kai Anpntpa. Pour le mécanisme 
conjectural que constitue l'interpretatio des divinités des autres peuples ainsi que les 
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est connue dans les dénominations isiaques employées pour évoquer la 
toute-puissance d’une divinité aux multiples prérogatives et aux nom- 
breuses images‘. La rencontre qui se réalise dans l'Égypte lagide entre 
Hestia et Isis pourrait dès lors justifier également l'utilisation de l’épiclèse 
Pantheos dans notre dédicace. 

Le culte alexandrin rendu à Zeus reste, quant à lui, assez obscur. Néan- 
moins, le dieu semble surtout y étre convoqué dans sa dimension sou- 
veraine, comme le montrent la dédicace à Zeus et aux Theoi Adelphoi 
mais aussi, de maniére plus générale, son rapprochement avec le dieu de 
la royauté Sarapis. Il est également honoré sous un aspect salvateur et 
protecteur, notamment par le biais de son épiclèse Sdtér®’. Ces modalités 
d'intervention de la puissance de Zeus évoquée en relation avec le couple 
des ancétres royaux, les Theoi Euergetai, s'accordent bien avec la sphére 
d'action d’Hestia, à savoir la stabilité et la protection du foyer, dans un 
contexte tant privé et public. D'autre part, l’inclusion de Ptolémée IV et 
Arsinoé III par le biais d’hyper permet d'accomplir un acte dédicatoire 
aux divinités (au datif), en plaçant alors le roi comme bénéficiaire de 
l'action du dédicant, avec qui il partage alors les bienfaits divins®. Dès 
lors, la valeur religieuse d'une dédicace hyper + un souverain est un acte 
d'intercession rituelle voulu par le dédicant auprés des dieux, afin d'as- 
surer la sauvegarde et la protection des monarques régnants?. En somme, 
l'évocation en binóme d'Hestia et de Zeus, dont la commune puissance 


limites de ce rapprochement, qui n'implique en rien un procédé d'équivalence, cf. Bettini 
(2016); Parker (2017). 

66 Bricault (2013). Pour les épicléses cumulatives attribuées aux divinités du cercle 
isiaque, cf. Belayche (2005) 145-146, avec les occurrences de l’épiclèse Pantheos rassem- 
blées par Bricault & Dionysopoulou (2016) 79, 113 et 122. A ce titre, cette épiclése a été 
mise en rapport par L. Bricault avec un type iconographique particulier, les «statuaires 
panthées», visant à figurer un dieu dés lors doté d'un maximum de prérogatives, par le 
biais de l'accumulation d'attributs divins: Bricault (2013) 487-489. 

67 Le culte de Zeus à Alexandrie est attesté dès les débuts de la cité, principalement 
sous l’épiclèse Soter (Z.Alex.Ptol. 32; SB I 2262). Des sources littéraires plus tardives 
mentionnent un culte rendu à Zeus Ouranios et Meilichios (Ach. Tat. 5.2.2). Cf. Fragaki 
(2011) 44; Savvopoulos (2020) 84-85. 

68 Pour les usages religieux d’hyper, voir Iossif (2005); Jim (2014); Fassa (2015); 
Caneva (2016c); Pfeiffer (2020). 

© Caneva (2016c) 125-126. Ce constat est déjà établi par Jim (2014) 620. Si le hyper 
peut revétir des nuances culturelles propres aux conceptions traditionnelles égyptiennes, 
oü le pharaon est le seul intermédiaire entre le monde humain et divin, cela ne signifie 
pour autant pas que le recours à cette préposition correspond à une maniére égyptienne de 
dédier une offrande aux dieux, comme l'a suggéré Iossif (2005). S. Pfeiffer soutient pour 
sa part que l'utilisation de la préposition /ryper en contexte égyptien assumait la méme 
fonction qu'en contexte grec ou juif, c'est-à-dire l'assurance que la protection divine 
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est soulignée par le partage de l'épiclése Pantheos, participerait à la fois 
de la préservation de la maison royale dont la préposition hyper évoque 
la continuité dynastique entre le couple régnant et celui divinisé, mais 
aussi de la sauvegarde de la cité d'Alexandrie et du royaume”. 

La dédicace met d'ailleurs en exergue, par l'attribution aux souverains 
de l'épiclése Eusebes, une qualité relative à l'eusebeia, que doivent 
manifester les rois hellénistiques. Au contraire d'autres dénominations 
attribuées aux souverains, Eusebés ne résulte pas du transfert de l'épi- 
clèse d'un dieu, pour lequel elle n'est pas attestée"!. En effet, l'eusebeia 
décrivant le comportement des hommes à l'égard des hiera, il semblerait 
normal qu'elle ne désigne pas les dieux eux-mémes, qui ne sont pas les 
acteurs mais bien les objets de cette vertu’?. Si Eusebés apparaît de sur- 
croit dans les titres dynastiques de plusieurs autres souverains hellénis- 
tiques, il reste absent des titres lagides. Dans le monde ptolémaique, son 
utilisation se limite à qualifier les souverains hors de tout contexte cultuel, 
dans les décrets honorifiques, précisément à partir de Ptolémée IMN”. 
La dédicace constituerait au demeurant pour le royaume lagide la seule 
mention de l'utilisation d’Eusebes comme épiclése, exemple d'autant 
plus particulier que les emplois épiclétiques d’Eusebés hors du monde 
lagide se comptent en nombre très restreint’*. 


s'étende bien au souverain. Pour ce dernier, il n'est en rien nécessaire d'y voir, méme en 
contexte égyptien, l'implication du systéme théologique pharaonique: Pfeiffer (2020). 

7 Cf. SEG LIV 1569 (Tadjikistan; 200-195), associant les figures de Zeus et d’Hestia 
afin d'assurer le salut des souverains de Bactriane, Euthydéme et Démétrios. Voir le récent 
commentaire de Wallace (2016) 211-214. Sur le plan formulaire, l'inscription mentionne 
une formulation poétique (ll. 4-6: óopa ... ons), équivalente à brép c@mnpiag en prose: 
Bernard e.a. (2004) 335. 

71 Sur les dénominations des souverains, voir Muccioli (2013); Caneva (2015); Parker 
(2017) 201-204. Voir aussi Frija (2010), spécifiquement pour le culte impérial. 

7? Rudhardt (1958) 13-17. 

75 Bernand (1992) n° 12,1. 2 (217): edoeßoülg tà npóc 0£06c] (qualifiant Ptolémée IM). 
Cf. OGIS I 90, Il. 1-2; OGIS I 116. 

74 Il n'existe à notre connaissance que les cas suivants: une prétrise de la reine attalide 
Apollonis, mentionnée dans une section, assez lacunaire, d'un décret en l'honneur d'un 
gymnasiarque de Pergame (SEG L 1217, ll. 3-4 ; 138-133) et dans un décret émanant de 
la cité de Téos (OGIS I 309; 175-168). Sur ce dernier document, voir Virgilio (2003) 
243-245 n? 12; Muccioli (2013) 309-318. À Téos, Apollonis est dite Geo AnoAAovic 
Edceßng (1. 5) et Oca AnoXXovic Edoeßng Anoßornpia (1. 14). Cette dénomination 
fournit un éclatant paralléle avec la séquence onomastique de l'inscription étudiée, autant 
par la présence du substantif Ozóc que par l'utilisation de l'épiclése Edoeßrc. F. Muccioli, 
considérant que le cas d'Apollonis «é un unicum per i dinasti del mondo ellenistico» 
(p. 311), ne semble pas prendre en compte l'attestation étudiée dans le présent article. 
Selon une restitution de Ballesteros Pastor (2014), l'épiclése Eusebés pourrait aussi avoir 
qualifié Mithridate VI Eupatör dans une dédicace faite au souverain (/.Delos 1560; 
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Dans la conception hellénistique de la basileia, l'eusebeia constitue 
en quelque sorte le pendant de l'euergesia manifestée chez le souverain: 
au sein des relations bidirectionnelles unissant la sphére humaine et 
supra-humaine, l'une concerne le rapport du roi aux dieux et l'autre, le 
rapport du roi à son peuple”. Ce lien fort qui existe entre l'eusebeia et 
l'euergesia trouve d'ailleurs un parallele frappant dans la langue égyp- 
tienne, qui exprime les notions d'eusebes et euergetés par un seul et 
même adjectif, mnh(-ib), litt. «bienfaisant/puissant (de cœur)». Le méme 
adjectif est d'ailleurs utilisé pour traduire le titre dynastique Theoi 
Euergetai en égyptien: ntr.wi-mnh.wi «les Dieux Bienfaisants»76. En fin 
de compte, les deux dénominations attribuées par le donateur aux souve- 
rains, l'une non formulaire (eusebeis) et l'autre formulaire (euergetai), sont 
conceptuellement trés proches, à tel point que la langue égyptienne ne 
semble pas distinguer les deux. Peut-étre est-ce cette unité conceptuelle 
et linguistique qui a conduit le dédicant à invoquer de la sorte les Theoi 
Euergetai, d'autant plus si son origine égyptienne est bien avérée. 

En effet, la mise en avant de l'euergesia et de l’eusebeia faisait partie 
intégrante du programme religieux promu sous Ptolémée III et Bérénice 
II. Les honneurs décernés aux souverains à la suite du synode de 238 tenu 
à Canope, prés d'Alexandrie, participaient d'ailleurs activement à la jus- 
tification royale de ces deux qualités”. Au sein de ces projets de réforme, 
la tenue d'une panégyris célébrant les souverains durant les cinq premiers 
jours de l'an (du 1*' au 5 Payni) avait pour but de rendre symboliquement 
ces derniers responsables de l'inondation du fleuve et, à plus large 
spectre, de la prospérité du royaume. Ptolémée III et Bérénice II étaient 
également les instigateurs d'un vaste programme architectural compre- 


115/14). Cette premiére désignation d’Eusebés aurait par la suite été remplacée par le sur- 
nom de “Dionysos” dans la titulature du roi du Pont. Eusebés est aussi attesté au II* siecle 
comme titre des dynastes de Cappadoce et des souverains de la Commagéne sur monnaies, 
mais ces dénominations constituent une phase de création d'épithétes royales plus tardive: 
de Callatay & Lorber (2011) 453; Muccioli (2013) 313-316. Pour l'utilisation plus tardive 
d’edoeßng dans la titulature des empereurs romains, cf. Van °t Dack (1993). 

75 Pour la mise en relation de ces deux qualités, voir Liv. 41.20.5, en parlant d'Antio- 
chos IV, avec Bringmann (1993) 12-13. Sur l'association entre eusebeia et euergesia, cf. 
Muccioli (2013) 309-310. Pour la place et le róle de l'eusebeia dans la conception de la 
royauté, voir Price (1984b) 88-89; Bruit Zaidman (2001); Iossif (2018) 272-273. 

76 Nespoulous-Phalippou (2015) 38. Pour l'écho de ces deux notions grecques dans la 
conception égyptienne du pharaon, voir Pfeiffer (2016) 13-14. 

7 OGIS I 56 (238) avec Pfeiffer (20042) et Pfeiffer (2004b). 

78 OGIS 156, ll. 31-32. A propos des implications symboliques et idéologiques de cette 
réforme calendaire qui n'aboutira pas, voir Hólbl (2001) 108; Hauben (2011) 368-370; 
Dunand (2013) 207. Comme le résume M. Minas à propos du róle des Theoi Euergetai 
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nant notamment la construction d’importants sanctuaires à Alexandrie, 
comme le Sarapeion sur la colline de Rhakótis ou le Boubasteion dans le 
quartier de Kom el-Dikka”’. Par le biais de ces actions, les souverains 
justifiaient pleinement leur statut d’Euergetai en manifestant tant leur 
évergétisme envers la cité que leur eusebeia envers la divinité. À travers 
la mise en relation du caractére pieux et bienfaiteur du couple royal, 
l'inscription trouve ainsi parfaitement sa place dans le profil divin des 
Theoi Euergetai déjà circonscrit de leur vivant. 


CONCLUSION 


L'examen de la dédicace alexandrine et les observations émises tant sur 
le plan textuel qu'historique ont permis de mettre en exergue plusieurs 
stratégies de construction de la figure religieuse du souverain, notam- 
ment à travers la gestion des espaces sacrés et l'adaptation du systéme 
de dénominations des dieux, afin d'assurer l'interaction du souverain 
avec les divinités traditionnelles. Cette inscription illustre à ce titre la 
remarquable capacité des individus à intégrer le message royal dans la 
démarche dédicatoire qu'ils entreprennent et la maniére dont le dédicant 
articule au cadre officiel posé par la monarchie lagide sa propre concep- 
tion de la figure royale, compatible avec son univers culturel et ses 
codes de communication propres. Il convoque de la sorte des préroga- 
tives spécifiques de la figure monarchique, ainsi percue comme une puis- 
sance capable de lui apporter sa protection. Son action dédicatoire parti- 
cipe par ce biais activement à la légitimation de la place du souverain au 


dans le décret de Canope, “the Ptolemaic rulers as successors of ancient Egyptian pharaohs 
were the benefactors par excellence, since the prosperity of the land by the Nile and its 
population was central to the king's role from early dynastic times onwards": Minas-Nerpel 
(2019) 168. 

7? Bernand (2001) n? 13 (Sarapeion; 246-222); Abd el-Maksoud e.a. (2015) 131-132 
(Boubasteion; 244/3). Pour le programme politique et religieux mené sous les Theoi 
Euergetai, voir Bingen (2007) 31-43; Caneva & Bricault (2019). Spécifiquement à propos 
de la construction de la figure publique de Bérénice en écho à la politique religieuse de son 
mari Ptolémée III, voir Llewellyn-Jones & Winder (2016), avec les remarques de Caneva 
(2018); Minas-Nerpel (2019) 166-174. 

80 Mentionnons un cas similaire de dénomination unique chez les Séleucides, une dédi- 
cace de Bostan esh-Sheikh qualifiant probablement Antiochos III et son épouse de [0£0ic 
olatnjpovw kai | [020i edepyétlais (SEG LV 1658). Cf. Lorenzon (2020), sur la possible 
origine phénicienne des auteurs de la dédicace et sur la portée locale du choix épiclétique, 
probablement conditionné par des modéles ptolémaiques. 
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sein du répertoire de représentations religieuses a méme d’étre convoqué 
par les Alexandrins?!. 

En fonction du profil du dédicant qui l'invoque, la figure religieuse 
des souverains est, à l'instar des divinités traditionnelles, susceptible 
de déclinaisons multiples correspondant aux lieux ot un culte lui était 
rendu ou à l'aspect qui était convoqué. Le fonctionnement du culte 
royal ne constitue en somme que le reflet du systéme de pensée — plu- 
riel, flexible et fluide — qui l'a vu naitre et dans lequel il est crucial 
de replacer un phénoméne trop longtemps compris comme purement 
politique. 
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BEER FOR THE GODS AND COIN FOR THE PRIESTS: 
TEMPLE INVOLVEMENT IN THE BEER INDUSTRY 
IN HELLENISTIC EGYPT* 


Abstract: The beer industry was a major branch of the ancient Egyp- 
tian economy. In pre-Hellenistic Egypt, temples played an important 
role in the brewing business. During the Hellenistic period, however, 
the Ptolemies are generally thought to have introduced a state or royal 
“monopoly” on the production of beer. In the traditional view, based 
mainly on Greek sources, the temples continued to be active in beer 
production, but only as a privilege or an exception within the “monopoly” 
framework. This study reviews all evidence for temple involvement in 
the beer industry of this period. In particular the Demotic Egyptian 
papyri show that these institutions played a more integral role in the 
operation and taxation of the beer industry, highlighting the hetero- 
geneity of the Ptolemaic fiscal system that cannot be reduced to “state 
monopolies”. 


INTRODUCTION 


Beer was an important part of the Egyptian diet, as well as a common 
offering to the dead and to the gods.! Its production reached an industrial 
scale already during the Pre-Dynastic period.? Temples traditionally 
played a significant role in the production and redistribution of beer 
to temple personnel, as well as to the population in general at festivals. 
The most evocative example of the latter can be found in the so-called 
“Festival of Drunkenness”.* 

Although the Greek literary sources exhibit a distaste for beer in favor 
of wine, the advent of the Ptolemaic dynasty did not induce a decline 
of the Egyptian beer industry. Beer continued to be consumed in great 


quantities, and most villages had their own breweries, whereas wine 


* [should like to thank Willy Clarysse and Katelijn Vandorpe for comments and sug- 
gestions, and Willy Clarysse for information about the P. Vind. Barbara papyri. 

! Geller (1992). 

? Adamski & Rosiriska-Balik (2014). 

3 Muhs (2016) 42-44, 82-83, 123-125, 162, 198-199. This is not to say that all the beer 
redistributed by the temple was produced by the institution itself. Substantial quantities were 
donated by the king or in his name and beer may have been bought from outside as well. 
For redistribution in the Ptolemaic period, see notes 6 and 7. 

^ Jensen (2017). 
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shops were concentrated in the larger settlements.? Beer also remained 
part of the temple redistributive system: it was offered to the gods and 
subsequently divided among priests, communal beer drinking was an 
important aspect of the life of religious associations, and there is ample 
evidence for religious celebrations such as the aforementioned Festival 
of Drunkenness in the temples of Dendera, Edfu, Karnak, and Athribis.° 
Although temples and their priests clearly consumed substantial amounts 
of beer, the papyri unfortunately offer little in terms of quantitative evi- 
dence for calculating consumption." 

Industry and trade, including beer production and sale, are generally 
believed to have been subject to "royal" or "state monopolies" in the 
Hellenistic period. In this paradigm, "state" is used in the sense of 
"government": the king and his bureaucracy, as opposed to temples 
and private individuals.* The notion of “state monopolies” derives from 
the so-called "Revenue Laws", which contain detailed regulations for the 
lease of certain state revenues.? In particular the oil industry was closely 
controlled: cultivation of oil crops was strictly regulated, seeds were 


5 On (tentative) consumption figures, see Clarysse & Vandorpe (1995) 99. See also 
Clarysse (2001). On the geographical distribution of brewers versus wine sellers, see 
Clarysse & Thompson (2006) II 198-199, and in particular the census record P. Count. 3 
(TM 44106). 

° On the division of offerings among priests, see for instance P. Cairo JdE 51376 
(TM 51180). For beer in the context of cult associations, see the texts published in de 
Cenival (1972). For Hellenistic attestations of the Festival of Drunkenness, see Leitz (2017). 
For festivals in general, see Perpillou- Thomas (1993). 

7 On the basis of a first century AD account related to a priestly guild (P. Mich. V 322b 
[TM 12133], Clarysse (2001) 162 estimates priestly consumption in Tebtynis at 0.7 liters 
per person per day. O Dime 198-204 (TM 99510-99516), also from a Roman period associa- 
tion context, record quantities of 3, 6 and 36 jars (ssw) on specific days, at least in one case 
explicitly for a priest. The purpose of these receipts is unclear. See also Reiter (2005) for 
similar Greek ostraca, linked in some cases to professional rather than priestly associations. 
P. Cairo JdE 51376 (TM 51180) and P. Oxf. Griffith 43 (TM 45603) connect the supply of 
beer to priests with feasts. Roman-era O. Leiden Dem. 324 (TM 49350), O. Theb. Dem. 31 
(TM 50654) and O. Theb. Dem. 221 (TM 50657) cite beer as part of the revenue from 
“temple months", i.e. periods of priestly service, but the beer concerned may have been 
given out on specific feast days rather than as a fixed monthly ration. Short texts I 39 
(TM 52765), 40 concerns a (daily?) libation of the gods of “hn 20 (hn?) 4". It is unclear 
how the passage should be interpreted exactly, but 20 hin amounts to ca. 10 liters. 

® In contrast to the literature on earlier periods of Egyptian history, for which the 
interconnectedness of state and temple is usually stressed, to the extent that the temples 
are considered part of the state. Kemp (1972) 659, for instance, described the Egyptian 
temples as “a branch of government administration". See also Janssen (1979) and Haring 
(1997) 17-20. 

? Grenfell & Mahaffy (1896). An updated edition was published by Jean Bingen: Bingen 
(1952). 
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processed only in royal workshops, and retail trade was subject to exclu- 
sive concessions sold by auction.!° Temples enjoyed certain privileges: 
they were allowed to produce the sesame oil they required during two 
months of the year.!! On the basis of this papyrus, similarly strict but 
differently organized regimes were postulated for other commodities, 
including beer. Prevailing models for the “beer monopoly" include 
exceptions for the temples parallel to those of the oil industry: they were 
allowed to produce and redistribute their own beer to priests, but com- 
mercial activities were prohibited. !? 

The concept of “state monopolies” is controversial, however, and such 
interpretations are based mainly on Greek papyri." In this article, all 
evidence for temple involvement will be reviewed. Papyri written in 
Demotic Egyptian in particular raise a number of objections to the pre- 
vailing view of strict government control, and their main interest lies 
precisely in the information they provide about temple involvement. 
They show that far from being the passive recipients of privileges, these 
institutions played an active role not just in production and redistribution, 
but also in the fiscal exploitation of the commercial beer industry. This 
in turn further erodes the concept of a "state monopoly". 


THE HELLENISTIC-ERA BEER INDUSTRY AND THE “STATE MONOPOLY" ON 
BREWING 


Papyrological evidence for the Hellenistic beer industry is limited mostly 
to the villages of the Egyptian countryside, and this article is accordingly 
focused on rural brewers and beer sellers. Census data show that almost 
every village had at least one brewery, and some villages accommodated 
multiple households of brewers.!* Production and sale of beer were often 


19 P. Rev. (TM 8859), col. 38-72. On the “oil monopoly", see Wilcken (1912) 241-244 
and 250-251; Heichelheim (1933) 165-170; Préaux (1939) 65-93; Rostovtzeff (1941) I 302- 
305; Bingen (1978); Muhs (2005) 73-97; Armoni (2012) 143-144 and 219-220. 

11 P. Rev. (TM 8859), col. 50-52. 

? Muhs (2016) 242. 

13 With the notable exception of the surety documents published in de Cenival (1973). 
As for criticism of the traditional "state monopoly" model, see already Bingen (1978). 

4 See P. Count. 3 (TM 44106) and note 5 for the geographical distribution of brewers. 
An example of a village for which multiple households of brewers are recorded is Triko- 
mia, see P. Count 26 (TM 7769). The occurrence of several brewers in the same village 
in itself can be seen as an argument against the “monopoly” paradigm. Priests and other 
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undertaken by the same person or establishment, and in particular brewers 
usually sold beer t00.' Beer sellers, on the other hand, were not always 
involved in the production of their merchandise.! The sale of beer was 
a decentralized activity, involving multiple establishments and agents 
occupied only part-time with this trade." Despite a long-established 
tradition of homebrewing, the widespread availability of raw materials, 
and the lack of major capital goods required for production, there was a 
lively market for beer in the Egyptian countryside. Many transactions 
were conducted in cash, and entrepreneurs had to pay taxes in money 
(cf. infra). Rural Egypt was by no means perfectly monetized, however, 
and beer was often bought on credit.'® 

The beer industry is often believed to have been among the Ptolemaic 
“state monopolies”.!? Interpretations of how this worked in practice 
differ, but usually include the auctioning off of a beer contract for every 
village on a yearly basis by the government. The object of such leases was 
specified as Gutnpà in Greek, or in a few cases as the CutonmAtov (lit. 
“beer shop”, by extension “brewery” or “beer sales").?? Demotic con- 
tracts concern the wp.t hng (lit. “work of beer", by extension referring 
to the revenues derived from it).?! The person who won the contract had 


privileged groups were listed separately in such documents, and it is unclear whether 
brewers working in a temple brewery were included among the artisans. 

15 The literal meaning of the Greek word for brewery (Cvtom@Atov) is “beer shop”, 
implying a close connection between the two activities. See Nelson (2001). Papyri often 
use the abbreviation “Cv” for brewers and beer sellers alike, which seems to suggest that 
the distinction did not matter greatly. 

16 E.g. Haynchis in P. Lond. VII 1976 (TM 1539), who “took beer from the great 
brewery". 

17 P.L. Bat. XX 63 (TM 1894). 

'8 Pap. Congr. XXIII (Vienna 2001), 513-24 (TM 140538) and CPR XXVIII 4 (TM 
117584). 

19 On the Ptolemaic “beer monopoly”, see Wilcken (1912) 251; Heichelheim (1933) 
170-172; Préaux (1939) 152-158; Rostovtzeff (1941) I 308-309; de Cenival (1973) 194 
and 217; Loftus & Schwendner (1996) 145-147; Reiter (2004) 145-149; Muhs (2005) 
79-81; Huss (2011) 220. 

20 For CotondAtov as brewery, see note 15. For the interpretation as “beer sales", see 
Loftus & Schwendner (1996) 147-148. 

?! The basic sense of wp.t is “work”, and wp.t + occupation is usually interpreted as 
(the lease of or license for) performing the economic activity involved. However, from 
“work”, the additional sense of “collection” was derived, usually associated with a deity. 
See Schentuleit (2006) 211. See for instance “n3 wp.wt nty hnk m-b3h Sbk-nb-Tn” (“the 
collections which are offered before Soknebtunis") including several taxes in P. Cairo II 
30625 (TM 43271), re-edited in Winkler (2010). This extension may not have been limited 
to a temple context, and such an interpretation of the wp.t hm3 (“work of salt") as 
"administration of the salt tax" has been proposed by Smith & Tait (1984) 48. A similar 
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to provide sureties who vouched to cover debts to the royal treasury in 
case of non-payment or evasion by the farmer of the “monopoly”. The 
state revenue was thus secured, and the risk was transferred to the entre- 
preneur and his guarantors. 

In the strictest interpretation, the brewer who farmed the “monopoly” 
acquired the sole right for the production and wholesaling of beer in the 
village. He or she received barley from the royal granary and converted 
it into beer in the royal brewery of the village. Some scholars further 
posit a distinct retail part of the “monopoly” that could be farmed out 
separately, and some models include a capitation or consumption tax also 
called Gutnpá to be paid by the population at large. Others believe that 
the Gut pó or wp.t hnq was essentially a license for the production and 
sale of beer by private entrepreneurs, either brewers themselves or finan- 
ciers, in some interpretations alongside a parallel royal circuit. In this view 
too, the contract awarded by the government was of an exclusive nature, 
as a “monopolrechtlich erworbene Lizenz" .?? This is a logical supposition: 
if the license was not exclusive, it would make little sense for it to be 
auctioned off to the highest bidder. 

The idea of a “beer monopoly" is mainly based on the brewery of 
Philadelpheia, the major settlement of a third-century BC estate granted 
to a high-ranking government official. The operation of the brewery of 
this town was leased out to a brewer, who promised to process a set 
amount of barley per day.? Accounts of the estate record the payment of 
dues for the Gutorótov and for the Gotnpó, which appear to be used as 
synonyms.?* However, it is unclear to what extent the situation on this 
gift-estate can be extrapolated to the Ptolemaic fiscal system as a whole. 


interpretation of wp.t is likely in the case of the wp.t hsmn (“work of natron”) farmed out 
in a number of Fayum villages (cf. de Cenvial 1972). On the Greek verso of one of the 
surety contracts, P. Lille Dem. Il 54 (TM 4484), we find the abbreviation vı(...), referring 
to the vitptky or natron tax. In fact, wp.t need not have had the specific translation “col- 
lection" in these cases but may simply have been extended to the revenues derived from 
the “work”. The wp.t hnq can also be interpreted in this way. The awkward formulation 
may be linked to the fact that Egyptian did not originally have a word for a tax farming 
contract. Wp.t may have been used as equivalent of Greek @vn, a term referring to any 
kind of revenue farming contract, be it a tax or the “oil monopoly". This interpretation is 
reinforced by P. Lille Dem. II 81 (TM 4504), in which the wp.t hnq is said to be “ty” 
(taken), parallel to exAapBdave, the verb usually associated with revenue farming contracts 
in Greek. 

2 Huss (2011) 220. 

® P. Cair. Zen. Il 59199 (TM 844). 

24 P. Cair. Zen. II 59176 + P. Lond. VII 2167 (TM 822). 
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Of particular relevance is the lack of regular tax farmers, whose function 
is frequently performed by the manager of the estate, Zenon, who also 
collected the revenues from the beer industry.” 

The information contained in the Zenon archive is echoed to a certain 
degree in that of Peteminis, district scribe of Mouchis in the Fayum. In 
particular an application to the authorities to lease the CotommAtov of the 
village for the 13th year of Ptolemy V (193 Bc), in return for a fixed sum 
of money and the posting of sureties, appears to corroborate the traditional 
“monopoly” model.”° Other documents from the archive identify the object 
of the lease as the Gutnpó, again suggesting that Cotnpà and CvutommALov 
were used interchangeably for “the beer monopoly of the village" 7 

However, the lease for the 13th year had first been awarded to another 
person, who had already farmed the Cutnpà of two other villages. This 
suggests that the contract was of a financial nature and did not concern 
the actual brewing of beer. The situation is elucidated by a number of 
documents from the same village concerning brewers dating to the 220s BC. 
In year 18 of Ptolemy III, the brewer Teos received barley from the royal 
granary;”® in year 19, the beneficiary of the barley supply was another 
brewer called Marres;?? finally, in year 24, Teos paid an amount for the 
beer tax on behalf of Marres.?? Clearly, several brewers were active in 
the same village in the same time period, one or a group of whom was 
responsible vis-à-vis the administration at any given time. 

This fits well with Thompson's thesis about the role played by occupa- 
tional associations in the farming of professional taxes in Ptolemaic Egypt. 


25 P, Col. Zen. I 42 (TM 1759). Zenon had business and tax farming interests outside 
the gift-estate as well, but there is no indication in his extant papyri dealing with the beer 
industry (19 in total) that he was concerned with beer outside of Philadelpheia. P. Cair. 
Zen. 1159189 (TM 835), a petition mentioning a Cotom@Atov, stems from the Memphites, 
but Zenon's role is unclear. 

26 P. Mich. XVIII 777 (TM 8771). In particular sureties for “presence”, expressed by 
the term povń in Greek, or ‘h° in Demotic, for artisans performing a job: if they decamp, 
no economic activity can take place. However, such a requirement is also useful in the 
case of tax farmers. They should be available for the balancing of accounts whenever the 
bureaucracy desires so, and this should take place at least once a month (P. Rev. col. 16-20). 
Moreover, the obligation is often specified as staying clear of places of asylum, such as 
temples, so that the people involved cannot escape their obligations. Even though the 
revenues were safeguarded through sureties of payment, the unavailability of the tax 
farmer would make matters much more complicated for the government. 

27 P. Mich. XVIII 778 (TM 8772). 

28 P. Vind. Barbara inv. 39 (TM 41494) and P. Vind. Barbara inv. 41 (TM 41495). 

29 P. Vind. Barbara inv. 37 (TM 45545). 

30 P. Vind. Barbara inv. 40 (TM 109809). 
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Artisans involved in the occupation being taxed possessed valuable infor- 
mation that was indispensable for the collection of the dues, and outsid- 
ers may have had little chance of winning such contracts.?! Brewers 
involved fiscally in the beer industry thus did not farm the local beer 
“monopoly” consisting of the exclusive right to produce and sell beer, 
but rather the local beer tax. This hypothesis is supported by evidence 
for the Cotnpé as a professional tax due by artisans.? Demotic texts 
concerning its Egyptian equivalent wp.t hnq indicate a similar situation. 
However, the farming of Ptolemaic taxes often involved more duties than 
simply collecting the payments.?* In the case of the Gutnpó, the tax farmer 
was involved in the distribution of barley supplied by the royal granary. 
Again, brewers acting as tax farmers possessed valuable information and 
were ideally placed to manage such arrangements.*° 

It cannot be excluded that tax farming contracts and leases of brewing 
installations existed alongside each other, employing similar procedures 
and terminology.” But even if the government leased out breweries, 
it was not the only actor to do so,*” and this would not equal a “state 
monopoly". Similarly, one person holding the “monopoly” lease could 
in theory have subleased this to other brewers in the same village. In 
practice, however, this would amount to a fiscal nature of the contracts, 
with the contractors essentially acting as intermediaries guaranteeing the 
revenues from the local beer industry. 

“Monopoly” interpretations award a passive role to the temples: at 
best, they received certain "privileges" and could produce beer to cover 


3! Thompson (2015) 303-306. 

32 [n particular P. Köln Gr. VII 315 (TM 2371). In P. Petrie Kleon 107 (TM 7702), 
P. Cair. Zen. II 59297 (TM 941), and P. Köln Gr. VI 263 (TM 3193), the Cvtnpt is not 
mentioned explicitly, but money is levied from brewers. 

33 For instance, in the surety declaration P. Lille Il 84 (TM 4507), the person undertaking 
the wp.t hnq is identified as a washerman, who probably farmed the beer tax rather than 
becoming the sole brewer of the village. 

34 See especially P. Rev. (TM 8859) passim. 

? Many aspects of the supply of barley by the royal granaries remain unclear, but it 
was certainly of a different nature than the delivery of oil crops to the royal oil factories: 
barley was freely available, whereas oil crops were closely controlled. Furthermore, the 
brewers had to pay for the barley they received, as can can be inferred from the occurrence 
of the price of an amount of barley among Cutnpé arrears in P. Hels. I 26 (TM 5161). 

36 See for instance the isolated reference to a *royal brewery" found in P. Munch. inv. 
344 + 346 (to be published by Willy Clarysse and Dorothy Thompson). 

? A template for a brewery lease, without any apparent involvement of the state, has 
been preserved in the so-called Hermopolis Legal Manual (TM 48855) from the third cen- 
tury BC (section III, 11-3). 
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their own needs;?? in the most negative view, they were stripped of their 
activities in the beer and other lucrative industries.? However, a close 
examination of the available sources, free from the constraints of the 
"monopoly" model, shows that temples were actively involved in the 
beer industry in several ways. 


TEMPLE BREWERIES 


The existence of temple breweries in Graeco-Roman Egypt has been 
uncontroversial since the seminal work of Otto." In some versions of 
the *monopoly" model, the artisans involved even performed the work 
exclusively in temple workshops.^' However, there is little unambiguous 
evidence for temple involvement in the actual production of beer in 
Ptolemaic times, in contrast to the preceding Late and the following 
Roman periods.? Some documents associate brewers with sanctuaries, 
but these artisans are not designated explicitly as brewers employed in a 
temple brewery.? The lessees of the wp.t hnq contract P. Lüddeckens 13 
(TM 128459) are identified as brewers “of the House of Sobek", which 
may designate a temple of the crocodile god, but it could also refer to the 
nome capital Krokodilopolis. 

The most direct indication for temple beer production is the liability 
of some sanctuaries to the beer tax, as evidenced by a protracted dispute 
between the priesthood of Herakles and the farmers of the Cotnpé in Oxy- 
rhyncha.“ The beer industry of this Fayumic village was fairly typical: the 
government leased out the wp.t hng/Coty pó on a yearly basis, for which 
sureties were required, and barley was supplied to the same brewers we 
find in the surety declarations by the royal granary, i.e. the tax farmers. 
The priests claim they were being extorted, as an unlawful burden of 


38 E.g. Préaux (1939) 156. Most recently Muhs (2016) 242. 

39 von Reden (2011) 431-433. 

40 Otto (1905) I 298. 

^! de Cenival (1973) 12. 

42 [ate period: Drioton (1938); Leahy (1998). Roman period: /. Prose 51 (TM 102682); 
P. Dime III 2 = P. Harrauer 32 (TM 58204); P. Lond. III 1177 ro (TM 11763). 

5 E.g. in lists of deceased people such as P. Louvre E 3266 (TM 2878) and P. Louvre 
E 3268 (TM 45988), brewers are associated with temple personnel. 

4 SB XVIII 13093 (TM 2520). 

45 P Petrie III 87 (TM 4396); P. Vind. Barbara Dem. inv. 1, 3, and 5. These documents 
date to the third century Bc, whereas SB XVIII 13093 (TM 2520) was written in the reign 
of Ptolemy VIII. 
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some kind involving a substantial quantity of beer had been imposed on 
them.4 The culprit is identified as Cuto[...], brewer or beer seller, prob- 
ably acting as farmer of the Gvtnpà. Various interpretations have been 
proposed for the nature of the conflict, but the involvement of the temple 
in the production of beer is clear.“ 

The fiscal evidence thus indicates that at least some temples operated 
breweries, but their practical organization is obscure. Such workshops 
were not necessarily located inside the sanctuary itself. The early Roman 
brewery of the temple of Soknopaiou Nesos, for instance, was part of the 
town and outside the temenos.** As barley was cultivated on temple land, 
it would be a natural assumption that temple brewers used temple grain.” 


TEMPLE INVOLVEMENT IN THE FISCAL SYSTEM 


Liability to the beer tax should not be extrapolated to every temple in Hel- 
lenistic Egypt. Other sanctuaries benefitted from rather than contributed to 
beer tax revenues. Some priests received part of the money levied on behalf 
of the government, whereas others were themselves responsible for the 
administration and collection of the revenues derived from the beer indus- 
try of a particular village. In fact, two out of three known contracts for wp.t 
hnq were awarded by the temple rather than by government officials.^? 


Administration and collection of the beer tax 


One of the leases for beer revenues belongs to the archive of the temple 
of Soknopaiou Nesos, arguably our most important source of information 
for the temple economy of Hellenistic Egypt.?! The archive contains a 
number of lease offers, contracts, and receipts detailing the lease of temple 


4 Reading of Kaltsas (2010) 219. 

47 According to Balconi (1986) 14, the temple may in fact have been exempted from 
dues. Kaltsas (2010) 219 believes the temple brewery was being pressured to contribute 
beer in kind to the *beer monopoly". Reiter (2004) 147 suggests that the beer may have 
been confiscated as a result of tax arrears. 

48 P. Dime III 2 = P. Harrauer 32 (TM 58204), which specifies the location of the 
brewery. 

? See e.g. the papyri of the Loeb archive passim: Spiegelberg (1931). Another instance 
of the cultivation of barley on temple domain is preserved in P. Ackerpachtverträge p. 55 + 
P. Ryl. Dem. 26 (TM 210). 

?? The government contract, which is not treated in detail in this article, is P. Lüddeckens 
13 (TM 128459). 

5! Bresciani (1975). 
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revenues.” Among the revenues leased out was the wp.t hnq of year 41 
of Ptolemy VIII (130 BC).* Unfortunately, a lacuna deprives us of the 
location or area covered by the lease. If the term wp.f is understood liter- 
ally as “work”,>* the agreement could have concerned the leasing of a 
temple brewery, in particular since the sanctuary of Soknopaiou Nesos 
possessed such a workshop in the early Roman period. It is unclear, 
however, whether this building already existed in the Hellenistic period, 
as it was located in an area that was undergoing development in the early 
Roman period, and the brewery may also have been a new foundation.’® 
As the lease was payable in money, and the wp.t hng thus had to gener- 
ate cash, it certainly was not a labor contract for a brewery supplying 
beer to the temple. The priests procured beer in other ways.?? Finally, 
the fact that the same document also records the lease of the resin tax 
(tny 3w$) of the village by the same people who farmed the wp.t hnq 
suggests a fiscal character of the lease, rather than the exploitation of a 
brewery.?? The temple thus farmed out the tax revenue derived from the 
beer industry of the whole village of Soknopaiou Nesos. 

In the better documented Roman period, the craft taxes levied by the 
temple of Soknopaiou Nesos were transferred to the treasury.?? The Ptole- 
mies too relegated this responsibility to local actors, such as estate man- 
agers, and they perhaps used the temples as collection offices.® Although 
the handling of the beer revenues beyond their payment to the temple is 
unknown, parallels from other craft taxes administered by the priests of 


5 Arlt (2015). 

5 P. Oxf. Griffith 56 (TM 4640). The preserved text is a declaration to an unknown 
party of the terms of the contract that had been concluded beforehand rather than the 
contract itself. 

5 Cf. supra, note 21. 

5 P. Dime III 2 = P. Harrauer 32 (TM 58204). 

56 Lippert & Schentuleit (2010) 138. 

57 See e.g. P. Oxf. Griffith 43 (TM 45603), an application to lease (the revenues derived 
from) a chapel, in which beer is part of the payment. Such arrangements may account 
for the relatively low amount of 4 talents paid for the beer contract in P. Oxf. Griffith 56 
(TM 4640) compared to other villages. Six years earlier, for instance, a certain Herakleios 
had farmed the Gotnpóá of Koba in the Herakleopolites for 26 bronze talents, although his 
contract appears to have covered some other nearby settlements as well. See Kramer 
(2007) (TM 111679). The economy of the village of Soknopaiou Nesos was dominated to 
a large extent by the temple redistributional system. This probably left less scope for the 
commercial beer industry compared to other villages. 

8 The second part of the document dealing with the resin tax presents many parallels 
to the better-preserved documents published in Depauw (2009). 

"7 Lippert & Schentuleit (2006) 11. 

60 Cf. supra, note 25, on the involvement of Zenon in collecting the Cotnpé. 
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Soknopaios suggest that they were retained by the temple rather than 
transferred to the royal treasury in the Hellenistic period. In particular the 
washers or fullers of Neilopolis are significant, because like the brewers, 
they are found both in the Roman and in the Ptolemaic documentation of 
the temple. In the Roman period, the yvaçpikn tax paid by those artisans 
was transferred to the state.! In the Hellenistic period, however, the farm- 
ing of the Demotic equivalent of the yvapik, the wp.t rht (lit. “work of 
washing"), was paid in oil and wine rather than in cash, and these very 
payments were used for illumination and for offerings in the temple.9?? 
There is no reason to assume that the money levied from the brewers was 
treated differently. Although the bureaucracy encroached on the autonomy 
of the temples in various other domains, the farming out of these fiscal 
revenues seems to have been an internal matter.9 Ultimately, these temple 
revenues no doubt benefitted the local priesthood.™ 

Soknopaiou Nesos was not an isolated case. Almost a century earlier, 
the beer revenues of the Fayumic village of Kerke-Onouris (or Areos 
Kome) of year 5 of Ptolemy IV (218-217 BC) were leased out by a tem- 
ple of Sobek to two men.“ The contract is similar to that of Soknopaiou 
Nesos: the wp.t hnq, in this case explicitly covering one village, was 
farmed out for money. Temples thus had the right to the money levied 
from the beer industry in some villages, whereas the government was 
entitled to the revenues from other localities. The relevant contracts are 
only partially preserved, and many clauses are missing, resulting in major 
gaps in our understanding. It is unknown, for instance, whether the tem- 
ple supplied brewers with barley in the context of these leases. Like the 
government, temples possessed substantial reserves of grain levied from 
(privately owned) fields within temple endowments.°’ It would be logical 


9! Cf. supra, note 59. 

9? Offer for the lease: P. Oxf. Griffith 55 (TM 44459); use of the commodities: P. Oxf. 
Griffith 41 (TM 48881). 

& Cf. also Arlt (2015) 31. 

9* Quaegebeur (1979) 715. 

85 P. Tebt. III 773 Dem. ro (TM 109815), published in Li (2018). The editor interprets 
this text as a lease for beer production, in a supplemented [wy ir hnq.t] (“house of beer 
making") in line 5, based on a second century AD m3" ir-nhh (“place of making oil”). 
However, this expression is unparalleled, whereas Demotic has a proper word for brewery: 
hy3(.t). I propose to read “(n) p3y "tmy nty hry’: “in this village mentioned above". 

66 The amount in line 6 is read by the editor as “11 deben, 5 kite", which would be a 
low amount for this kind of lease in this period. The extant traces conform better to the 
reading 31 deben, 5 kite. The number at the end of line 6 should accordingly be read as 
"278, although the traces are not ideally suited to this solution. 

67 Cf. supra, note 49. 
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for them to supply brewers, and thus convert also part of their revenue 
in kind into cash, but there is no explicit evidence for this practice. The 
situation may of course have differed depending on the circumstances of 
the individual sanctuaries. 

In general, the procedure employed and the terms agreed by the temples 
were similar to those of the state leases. Identical terminology was used, 
and the tax farming contracts were preceded by offers, suggesting that the 
temple too awarded them to the highest bidder. In both spheres, the basic 
geographic unit for the contract was that of the village, and the duration 
was normally one year. The temple leases refer to sureties, who apparently 
guaranteed the temple revenues in the same way as state revenues were 
safeguarded.9* The tax farmers were to pay temple and government alike 
in monthly instalments, which varied throughout the year. Finally, 
receipts for payment were a common feature of state and temple leases.9? 

The similarity is striking and raises the question as to the origin of the 
system. In the classical view, the practice of tax farming was introduced 
to Egypt by the Ptolemies, who had adopted it from the Greek poleis, 
inspired in particular by Athenian practice.’ Recently, however, parallels 
with earlier Persian practices in Egypt have been explored,"! and it may 
be relevant in this regard that the temples of Achaemenid Babylonia 
employed a form of tax farming." On the other hand, the distinction between 
temple and government should not be pressed too far, for although they 
were separate institutions, and temple property was clearly distinguished 
from government or royal property,” there was a significant overlap in 
personnel: many priests were at the same time involved in the royal 
administration.’* They would thus have been familiar with the procedures 
followed by the bureaucracy, and may have applied them to the admin- 
istration of temple revenues. 


6% The editor’s reading of the relevant passage in P. Tebt. III 773 Dem. ro (TM 109815) 
is problematic, however. On line 14, she reads *and we will cause [the] brewer to stand 
as guarantor”. The reading of ‘th, brewer, is unlikely, as this word is normally written with 
the jar determinative, which is formed differently by the writer of the text (compare e.g. 
the writing of hng, beer, in lines 5 and 10, including this determinative). 

© P. Oxf. Griffith Y 56 (TM 4640), 1. 16. No actual receipt for the wp.t hnq has been 
preserved, but compare P. Oxf. Griffith 65 (TM 45625) for the wp.t rht. 

7 Bingen (1978) 14. 

7! Manning (2019) 113. 

72 Arlt (2015) 31. 

73 Bussi (2013) 130. 

74 Clarysse (1999) 54-58. 

75 See also note 8 on the temple as branch of the governmental administration in 
Pharaonic Egypt. 
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Donation of tax revenues: reduced autonomy of individual temples 


Other temples did not farm out the beer tax themselves but received part 
of the Cotnpa proceeds collected by the government. This can be inter- 
preted as a sign of reduced autonomy of these temples. In third-century BC 
Kanopos (Herakleopolites, or Kanopias in the Fayum), a local temple 
was entitled to a portion of five craft-related taxes that were farmed 
out by the government in a certain district. The Gotnpá represented the 
major source of revenue for the temple subsidy (98 dr. out of 129 dr. and 
3 ob.). In the past, the temple of Kanopos probably farmed out these taxes 
itself, before this responsibility was removed by the bureaucracy, which 
compensated this loss of autonomy with (part of) the revenues of the taxes 
involved." Similarly, the apomoira tax on orchards and vineyards was 
originally levied by temples before being appropriated by the government.” 
An analogous development characterized the collection of the harvest tax 
in Upper Egypt.” The temples’ right to collect some of these taxes was 
replaced by a government subsidy called syntaxis.? In Upper Egypt, this 
was associated mainly with the harvest tax.?! The enumeration of tax 
revenues to which the Kanopos temple was entitled could represent the 
breakdown of the syntaxis paid to the priests of that sanctuary.? 

A possible objection to such an interpretation of the text is raised by 
the structure of Ptolemaic government accounting, which consisted not 
of one general treasury account but of several different ones related to 
specific sources of revenue.? The proceeds from the taxes mentioned 
may simply have been the source of the funding for the subsidy, without 
any inherent link to the fiscal and economic conditions of the temple 
involved. However, the trivial amounts deducted from other tax accounts 


76 P. Köln Gr. VII 315 (TM 2371). 

77” So Gronewald & Maresch (1991) 87. 

78 Vandorpe & Clarysse (1998). As pointed out by Vandorpe and Clarysse, the pay- 
ment and administration of this tax was not uniform either. Temple and non-temple land were 
treated differently, and not all cultivators paid the tax to the temple prior to the centralization 
by the government. 

7? Vandorpe (2007) 167-169. 

80 On the syntaxis, see Winkler (2010) 169, summarizing the earlier literature. In some 
special circumstances, temples continued to levy part of the taxes themselves, in kind and 
for specific purposes such as offerings. In any case, the government retained close control: 
although farmers sometimes paid to the temple directly, this was always done at the order 
of officials. See Vandorpe (2007) 166. 

5! Vandorpe (2007) 168-169. It was not limited to this sphere, however, see e.g. P. Para- 
mone 7 (TM 48333). 

9? Cf. supra, note 78. 

33 von Reden (2007), 273-278. 
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(1 dr. 3 ob. and 3 dr. respectively), as well as the fact that all of the 
revenues involved are occupational taxes, indicate circumstances specific 
to this temple. The transfer of the rights to the collection of certain taxes 
from a temple to the government may also be reflected in the Roman- 
period “sacred tax farming contracts” (igpaticai vai), including at least 
in one case also the beer ox Di 

It may be tempting to interpret this situation as a general evolution 
towards ever stricter Ptolemaic government control of the temples, in 
agreement with the predominant view that the latter had achieved near- 
total integration of the former by the end of the second century BC, 
through the introduction of government officials in the temple adminis- 
tration and the takeover of the collection of revenues traditionally associ- 
ated with the sanctuaries.? The chronological distribution of the evi- 
dence, however limited in quantity, does not support such a reconstruction. 
The case of the temple of Kanopos is roughly contemporary with the 
farming out of the wp.t hnq of Kerke-Onouris by a temple of Sobek. 
The temple of Soknopaiou Nesos was still actively involved in the man- 
agement of these fiscal revenues almost a century later. Somewhere in 
between, the temple of Herakles in Oxyrhyncha was apparently liable to 
the beer tax itself. The diverse ways in which these temples situated 
within the same region interacted with the revenues levied from the beer 
industry suggest that in the case of at least some occupational taxes, there 
had been no comprehensive reform similar to that of the apomoira and 
the harvest tax. 


THE TEMPLES OF UPPER EGYPT 


Any study of the Egyptian temple economy should consider the Thebaid, 
the southern region of Egypt traditionally dominated by temples, in 
particular by that of Amun of Thebes. Temples controlled much of the 
land in this area, and they exercised administrative control throughout 
Egyptian history. Unfortunately, little is known of the Upper Egyptian 
beer industry in the Hellenistic period. The available evidence consists 
almost exclusively of tax receipts. These stem from several places (Thebes, 


84 Reiter (2004) 191-192. On the ieparıkai dvai, see also Wipszycka (1965). In par- 
ticular on p. 163-164, it is noted that the taxes involved were usually paid by artisans. 

85 Agut-Labordère & Gorre (2014). 

86 Manning (2010) 104-106. 
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Pathyris, Elephantine, Eileithyiopolis, and Edfu) from the third through 
the first century BC. The beer tax is designated in various ways, but the 
amounts paid are of a similar scale,*’ suggesting that they all refer to the 
same impost. The tax could be paid together with other dues, and it was 
farmed out on a yearly basis like elsewhere in the country.®® There is no 
evidence for supply of barley to artisans by the royal granaries, but this 
may be due to the available evidence rather than proof of a different 
system. The nature of the payments is disputed: according to Mattha, 
they represent a tax on the production of beer, whereas Muhs interprets 
them as payments made to brewers by retail traders in the context of a 
“state monopoly” on beer.*? 

The only evidence for temple activity is a receipt “for the beer of the 
temple of Montu, lord of the Holy Region".?? The procedure is similar 
to that found in the other Upper Egyptian receipts: payments were made 
in installments, and the amount paid per month was modest. The monthly 
frequency suggests the payment of a tax, but it is unclear whether the tax 
was paid by or on behalf of the temple to the government, or by a brewer 
or beer seller to the temple. The fact that the payment is made by a 
woman may be suggestive of the latter, as beer selling was a common 
female occupation.?! The scribe who signed the receipt is known from 
another beer tax receipt unconnected to the temple, but as there was an 
overlap between government and temple personnel, this does not provide 
a definitive answer either way.?? 


CONCLUSION 


Temples required beer for various purposes and procured it in different 
ways, including through their own brewers, who could be subject to 
taxation like their non-temple colleagues. However, temple involvement 
in the fiscal system could take more active forms. In some villages, the 
revenues levied from the beer industry benefitted the temple rather than 


87 Taking into account the fluctuating value of the Ptolemaic currency. See Clarysse 
& Lanciers (1989) 121. 
88 SB VI 9623 (TM 4407). 
? Mattha (1945) 56; Muhs (2005) 80. 
°° O. Mattha 143 (TM 4595). 
! Muhs (2005) 80. 
?? O. BM 20321 (TM 51779). 
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the government. These sanctuaries administered and most probably spent 
the money themselves rather than acting as tax collectors for the govern- 
ment, as seems to have been the case for some institutions in the Roman 
period. The procedures followed by the temples for farming out these 
revenues were similar to those employed by the royal administration, 
which should not come as a surprise, since priests often held positions in 
the bureaucracy. The government could apparently revoke this right, 
replacing it with (part or all of) the revenues originally levied by the 
temple. However, there does not seem to have been a continuous devel- 
opment towards expanding government control over temple revenues 
derived from industries coincident with the reforms in the administration 
of agricultural taxes. Most of the available evidence concerns the Fayum, 
and even within this one region, arrangements were diverse. This com- 
plexity can only be traced by combining Greek and Demotic sources. 
Complex relations between government and temples were not a novelty 
of the Hellenistic period: already during the New Kingdom, temples were 
both taxed and endowed with revenues by the king.?? The various forms 
of temple involvement in the Hellenistic beer industry highlight the 
heterogeneity of the Ptolemaic fiscal system, which cannot be reduced to 
“royal” or “state monopolies” in industry and trade. 
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CENTURIONS IN EARLY ROME* 


Abstract: This article examines the status and role of centurions in the 
early Roman Republic (c. 509-300 BCE), positing that they were elected 
plebeian officers with civic horizons in addition to military duties. Cen- 
turions played a role in the in the endemic social strife of the archaic 
city (the so-called ‘Struggle of the Orders’), where the rank itself could 
be a point of contention. The civic preeminence of centurions preceded 
their subsequent tactical prominence in the new manipular legion, but 
their civic status may have facilitated the development of novel tactics 
that required officers capable of initiative and autonomy. 


INTRODUCTION 


By the Middle Roman Republic (c. 300-100 BCE), the centurion had 
emerged as one of the most important officers in the Roman army. Tac- 
tically, centurions were akin to modern company commanders, leading 
centuries (centuriae) of 60-80 infantrymen. Two centuries were yoked 
together to form a maniple, commanded by the senior centurion (prior) 
of the pair. Each legion contained sixty centurions altogether. Socially, 
centurions were closer to modern non-commissioned officers (i.e. ser- 
geants), in that they were drawn from outside of the aristocratic political 
class.! In 171 BCE, the former primus pilus (the senior centurion in a 
legion) Spurius Ligustinus reportedly only owned a single iugerum of 
land (% of an acre), and even if his virtuous poverty was exaggerated, 
the story assumed that the office, even at its highest echelons, was open 
to citizens from otherwise quite humble backgrounds.? The pay of Middle 
Republican centurions was twice that of common infantrymen, but still 
less than cavalry, who were paid three times as much, again indicative 
of the sub-elite status of the rank.? In addition to combat leadership, 
centurions were tasked with enforcing routine discipline, often adminis- 
tered corporally with a grapevine stick (vitis) that doubled as a badge of 
office. 


! Delbrück (1975 [1920]) 432 analogizes the tactical and social roles of centurions to 
modern junior officers (tactical) and senior NCOs (social). 

? Livy 42.34.2. Taylor (2019) suggests this information may have been taken from 
Ligustinus’ census return. 

3 Polyb. 6.39.12, a ratio which also held for donatives. 

* Livy Per. 57.4 places the use of the vitis (although not specifically by centurions) in 
the 130s BCE; the first visual representation of a Republican centurion, that of Minucius 
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How did this critical rank come about? Despite recent reassessments 
on the origins and evolution of key magisterial offices and the fundamen- 
tal nature of high command in early Republican Rome, the evolution of 
the rank of centurion has been largely ignored by both historians of early 
Rome as well as ancient military historians.? Ancient authors from Livy 
to John Lydus imagined centurions well before there was even a republic, 
sometimes retrojecting the post all the way back to Romulus. Most 
twentieth-century scholarship on centurions has focused on the epigraphic 
record of the Imperial era, often ignoring the Republic altogether, and 
scholarship on the Roman army tends to implicitly accept the centurion 
as a timeless bedrock of Roman military efficacy. But it would be 
extraordinary if the office remained unchanged during the fifth and fourth 
centuries BCE, as other political and military structures in the city under- 
went profound transformation. 

This paper seeks to examine the historical evolution of the office 
towards the form recognizable from the Middle Republican period. 
The argument is as follows: 1) centurions in early Rome were elected 
officers, as they continued to be into the Middle Republic and beyond; 
2) centurions enjoyed civic horizons, sometimes transitioning to other civil 
offices, especially tribune of the plebs; 3) reforms in 342 BCE severed the 
rank from the new patricio-plebeian cursus, a key moment in the defini- 
tion of the office into a strictly military and decidedly non-aristocratic 
position; 4) the political stature of the centurion largely explains the 
rank's importance prior to the development of the manipular legion in 
the fourth century BCE, even though it is doubtful that the primitive tactics 
of the pre-manipular Roman army required such a high-profile intermedi- 
ate echelon officer; 5) the civic prominence of centurions nonetheless 
helped to facilitate the new manipular tactics, which required autonomous 
leadership at the small-unit level. 


Lorarius, who died in the late 40s BCE, shows him leaning on such a staff. The vitis was 
likely a traditional tool/badge with significant antiquity, but it is impossible to say when, 
prior the Late Republic, it was first closely associated with the rank. 

5 Recent reevaluations of political and military power in early Rome include Vervaet 
(2012), Drogula (2015) and Armstrong (2016). Rawlings (2007) 55 notes the importance 
of centurions in the new manipular tactics, but shows little interest in their origins. 

6 Livy 1.28, 52; Dion. Hal. 2.13.3; Lyd. Mag. 1.9. 
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Reconstructing Roman history prior to the First Punic War is a notori- 
ously difficult task, given that we must rely almost exclusively on sources 
that were written centuries after the fact, the annalistic and antiquarian 
traditions culminating, during the Augustan age, in the works of Livy and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus.’ The earliest Roman history, written by 
Fabius Pictor, was not composed until around 200 BCE, although Greek 
historians such as Hieronymus of Cardia, Phylarchus and Timaeus pro- 
vided some coverage of Roman affairs from 300 BCE onwards to inform 
later historians. Rudimentary written records existed prior to this, 
although the authenticity of those documents that supposedly survived 
down to the Late Republic, such as the Annales Maximi or the linen rolls 
in the Temple of Juno Moneta remain controversial. A number of other 
of vectors might have allowed the transmission of additional information, 
such as family traditions, dramatic performances, historical frescoes and 
patriotic ballads.? 

Any discussion of early centurions inevitably draws heavily from 
Livy's notoriously unreliable first decade, the most literary and rhetorical 
of his entire surviving corpus. Indeed, the pessimistic view of T.P. Wise- 
man holds that Livy's vision of early Rome is a fantasia accreted from the 
elaboration and fabrication of annalist after annalist, and so slathered in 
*Clio's cosmetics’ that the true visage is virtually impossible to recon- 
struct.!° J.E. Lendon, however, has advocated for the basic truth orientation 
of ancient historians, including Livy’s narrative for early Rome: 


All those election results, minor wars on minor folk, all that trivia of 
every type is what makes Livy punitively boring; but the wretched 
plainness and repetitiveness of the material suggests that rhetorical 
elaboration cannot explain it .... myth-making too would have raised 
noble mountains, not dug the endless tumbleweed valleys of, for exam- 
ple, books vi-x of Livy.!! 


7 For Livy's early books and their literary and historical project, see Miles (1995), 
Forsythe (1999) and the contributions in Mineo (2014), with Gabba (1991) for Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus. 

8 For an overview of the Annales Maximi, see Rich (2013). Macer's linen books: Livy 
4.13, 20, 23. For recent discussion of early Republican records as sources for the annalistic 
tradition, see Cornell (1995) 12-16 and Rich (2017). 

? Momigliano (1963) 96-97; Purcell (2003). 

10 Wiseman (1979). 

!! Lendon (2009) 46. 
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With this fundamental schism, there are two basic approaches for recon- 
structing the history of early Rome. The first is the ‘true believer’ method, 
which essentially takes the information as reported by Livy as basically 
accurate, albeit with plenty of minor criticisms around the margins. 
Perhaps the most prominent example is Tim Cornell in his Beginnings of 
Rome." In the opposite vein are the skeptics, who generally distrust and 
often disregard the annalistic tradition, an approach embodied by Gary 
Forsythe's A Critical History of Early Rome." 

While a ‘skeptic’ will likely judge my own take below as closer to 
a ‘believer’, my methodology is to assume that information in Livy (and 
also Dionysius) can be useful without necessarily being true. I do, of 
course, suspect that much information is entirely true, and throughout my 
discussion below I offer my judgement as to the historicity of various 
centurions described by the sources. My argument, however, does not 
hinge on any centurion being a historical personage, and I discuss several 
whom I think are fictional. Rather, I posit the tradition embedded details 
and assumptions about early Rome that would not be shared by later 
annalists. Even a fictional story, if generated in the fourth century BCE, 
might contain premises alien to the Late Republic, and therefore useful 
to understanding the social and political dynamics of the time. 

When Livy wrote his history, the Roman army was undergoing an 
extraordinary transition, as Augustus swept away the last vestiges of the 
old citizen militia and developed a fully professional force; centurions in 
his day were well-paid, often well-connected careerists.!^ Of course, Livy 
might not have been aware of these contemporary changes, but he only 
had to read Caesar to discover centurions who were already careerist in 
orientation, and eager to perform ostentatious acts of valor to catch the 
attention of the commander upon whom they depended for promotion.'> 
In Livy's time, retired centurions were stereotyped as petty municipal 
gentry, and inscriptions reveal that some held municipal honors.! A few 


12 Cornell (1995); although even Lendon (2009) 44 suggests that Cornell errs on the 
side of credularity. 

13 Forsythe (2005). 

14 Augustan reforms: Gilliver (2007). The literature on imperial era centurions’ careers 
is rich, including Dobson (1970), (1978), and more recently Ward (2012). 

15 Caes. Gall. 5.44 (Pullo and Vorenus), Civ. 3.53 (Caesar's personal promotion of 
Scaeva for valor). See Lendon (2005) 214-219 and Potter (2010) 322-325 for further 
discussion of the social status and career ambitions of Caesar's centurions. 

16 Municipal gentry: Hor. Sat. 1.6.74. Municipal office: e.g. CIL III 6541 (= CIL 1? 791) 
for Numerius Granonius, a Pompeian centurion who was also quattorvir at Luceria. 
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centurions loyal to Sulla and Caesar achieved magisterial office in Rome 
and even senate membership, although this was seen as highly irregular 
and a mark of tyranny, as during civil wars centurions were often depicted 
as personal henchmen to various warlords." Dio Cassius’ Maecenas 
counseled Augustus not to permit centurions promoted from the ranks to 
enter the senate, and this likely reflected both the ideology and practice 
of the period in which Livy wrote.'® In short, if Livy was concocting 
stories based on assumptions from his own day, he would not invent 
elected militia officers who subsequently held high office in Rome itself, 
as discussed below. 

In writing about early Rome, Livy displayed significant awareness that 
political and military realities of the distant past differed substantially from 
his own day. Jonathan Roth has notably demonstrated that Livy had a good 
sense of the technological development of siege weapons.!? These devices, 
first attested in the Greek world in 399 BCE, were ubiquitous in Livy's day 
(e.g. Vitruvius 10.10.1-6) but are not mentioned in Livy's military narra- 
tive of the fifth and early fourth centuries BCE, including the siege of Veii. 
Siege warfare is, of course, a rare aspect where we can ‘test’ Livy against 
ample Greek evidence, but it is notable that he passes the test. 

This paper largely accepts the ‘Struggle of the Orders’ as a historical 
reality, pitting a closed and hereditary caste of patrician families who 
monopolized magistracies and priesthoods against organized factions of 
plebeians, who often claimed to represent the entire non-patrician citizen 
body.” The basic historicity of the social strife is simultaneously sug- 
gested by the enduring mark it left on Roman institutions (e.g. tribunes 
of the plebs and the concilium plebis, and the social distinction between 


17 Syme (1938) 13. While Cass. Dio 42.51.5 suggests Caesar packed the depleted senate 
with knights, centurions and other soldiers, the list of confirmed centurions adlected into the 
senate by dictators is in fact quite short: L. Fufidius (only reported as a centurion primus 
pilus by Orosius 5.21.3) and Fuficius Fango (CIL 10.3758; Cass. Dio 48.22.3), followers of 
Sulla and Caesar respectively. Centurions as henchmen: Plut. Sull. 33.4, App. B Civ. 4.19-20 
(centurions serving as assassins), Plut. Pomp. 58.2; Suet. Aug. 26.1 (a roving anecdote where 
a centurion threatens the senate on a warlord's behalf), and more favorably Caes. B Civ. 3.91 
(speech of the valiant and doomed G. Crastinus, personally loyal to Caesar). 

!8 Cass. Dio 52.25.6. Maecenas does make exception for centurions directly commis- 
sioned from the equestrian order (so long as they never endured the indignities of military 
discipline as common soldiers), although equestrians seeking centurions’ commissions was 
itself a recent development, see Dobson (1972). 

1? Roth (2006); see also Levithan (2013) 82-88. 

20 Plebeians as faction/movement: Alfóldi (1965) 90-91; Richard (1978); Cornell 
(1995) 242-271; Smith (2006) 137, who nonetheless suggests that the unique privileges 
of the patricians helped to shape the perceived duality between the orders. 
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patricians and plebeians fossilized well into the Imperial age), limited 
documentary evidence (notably the domination of patrician families 
reflected on the consular fasti), and comparative evidence for similar social 
strife (stasis) in Greek city-states, which suggests that such divisions 
were endemic to the Mediterranean city-state model more broadly, and 
not simply an elaborate fantasy cooked up by later Roman authors.?! 

The goals and composition of plebeian movement shifted, variously 
concerned with the plight of poor plebeians (debt relief, conditions of 
military service, land distribution, etc.) while invariably promoting the 
political ambitions of wealthier plebeians (both in the creation of new 
plebeian offices and in the fight over access to the consulship).? This 
ongoing social strife escalated on several occasion into the plebeian 
secessiones, which in the literary tradition were often spearheaded by the 
army, the body of plebeians most capable of self-organization and col- 
lective action. The strife also saw the creation of new institutions, 
sometimes viewed as a ‘state within a state’, but at the very least political 
spaces where plebeians could exert authority and agency away from the 
suffocating civil and sacral claims of patrician grandees.™ The entire period 
was one in which constitutional norms, rules and structures were in a 
state of high flux, and this paper suggests that the rank of centurion was 
no exception.” 


?! A small number of names turn up on the fasti prior to c. 450 BCE that do not match 
the known patrician families of the Middle Republic. It is possible that patrician status 
took time to become truly exclusive in the first generations of the Republic, although 
Brennan (1990) 24-25 suggests these supposed interlopers were in fact archaic patrician 
families that subsequently died out. Still, the domination of patrician office holders down 
to 367 BCE is a fact that cannot be discounted even if the overall reliability of any given 
entry in the early fasti is not above suspicion. On the ubiquity of stasis in Classical Greek 
poleis, see Hansen (2004). 

22 Raaflaub (2005) for shifting plebeian motives. 

?5 For plebeian strikes as military mutinies, given the capacity of armies to organize 
themselves as communities for collective action, see Machado (2017) 169-176. Simonton 
(2017) 237-247 emphasizes the importance of military musters as site of democratic resist- 
ance to oligarchy in Greek city states. The view of secessio as mutiny is not incompatible 
with the assertion of Bradley (2017) that the plebeians were indeed willing to migrate from 
Rome altogether if their demands were unmet. 

24 The ‘alternative state’ analysis of plebeian institutions goes back to Mommsen 
(1887) 145 (die Gemeinde in der Gemeinde), embraced by Cornell (1995) 258-265. The 
narrative of the 'struggle of the orders' has been challenged, most stridently by Mitchell 
(1990), but the basic outline reported in our sources is entirely plausible and likely correct, 
even if uncertainty about the details remains. The collected essays in Raaflaub (2005) 
remain the most cogent summary of different viewpoints related to the problem. 

25 Flower (2010) 35-60. 
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The office of centurion likely emerged in the late Regal period with the 
so-called Servian reforms, attributed to Servius Tullius, which organized 
hoplite muster (c/assis) into centuries, and probably also created the 
comitia centuriata, where the army voted as it fought.” Dionysius sug- 
gests that centuriate organization replaced a muster by curiae (the thirty 
archaic wards of the city), with each local contingent commanded by the 
curio (precinct leader). Dion. Hal. 2.7.3.4, reports that a curia could be 
considered both a “clan and battalion” (ppätpa dè Kai Xóyoc) and that 
curiones could be considered “clan leaders and battalion commanders” 
(ppatpiapyot xai Aoyayot). Later Dionysius (2.14.4, after Cary) describes 
how the initial system under the kings changed from one where the muster 
was organized by curia, to the new centuriate system, where centuries 
needed to be organized and centurions elected with each new levy: 


For whenever the king (Romulus) thought proper to lead out his army 
there was then not necessity for tribunes to be chosen by tribes, or 
centurions (Ékatovtüpxovc) by units, or commanders of the horse 
appointed, nor was it necessary for the army to be numbered or to be 
divided into units or for every man to be assigned to his appropriate 
post. But the king gave his orders to the tribunes and these to the 
curiones (Xoyayoic), and they in turn to the decurions, each of whom 
led out those who were under his command; and whether the whole 
army or part of it was called, at a single summons they presented 
themselves ready with arms in hand at the designated post. 


Dionysius here thinks the old model more convenient than the new cen- 
turiate system and its annual levy, although it is quite possible that the 
entrenched and local nature of curiae may have also made this military 
organization inflexible and parochial. A precinct-based militia may have 


6 Livy 1.43; Dion. Hal. 4.16-18. Gell. 6.13 suggests that initially there was only the 
distinction between the classis and those infra classem, with the five-class system develop- 
ing later. On the Servian reforms see Last (1945); Sumner (1970); Cornell (1995) 179- 
186. Armstrong (2020) 87-88 hypothesizes that centurions perhaps took their name from 
the political units of the centuriate assembly, and that the military units may have only 
taken their name in turn from their officers. 

2? Paradoxically, Dionyisus (2.21.3) later claims that curiones were excused from mili- 
tary service as men over 50, which would preclude their service as lochagoi. It is not 
impossible that this exemption only emerged as the curiones had evolved into a strictly 
ceremonial and religious role by the Middle Republic; as a result the military role of the 
curiae prior to the centuriate reform is underrated. For general discussion of curiae, see 
Smith (2006) 184-234. 
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been better at defending neighborhood strongholds than mustering on 
behalf of the entire community. Regardless, the curiones who com- 
manded these precinct musters seem to have been high-status individuals 
(the first plebeian curio maximus was not elected until the Second Punic 
War; Livy 27.8.1-3). One implication of the timocratic Servian/centuriate 
reforms was that it ensured that the officers of the infantry line themselves 
possessed an infantry census, as the wealthiest men with the equestrian 
census were grouped together separately with the eighteen centuries of 
cavalry. 

In the Early Republic, centurions were elected by the mobilized sol- 
diers, as Dionysius noted above (dnodeikvvodon ... &katovtüpyouc katà 
Aóxovc). Livy (3.69.8) reports that during a levy in the face of a Volscian 
invasion in 459 BCE cohortes sibi quaeque centuriones legerunt "the 
cohorts each chose their own centurions”.”® By Polybius’ time, centurions 
were elected by each age-based acies and then assigned centuries within 
their acies based on the order of their election.” We also have two 
references to emergency elections in the field: As we will see (below), 
the centurion Sextus Tempanius was elected by his fellow soldiers (sibi 
praefecerant). Similarly, Quintus Caedicius, who supposedly took emer- 
gency command of Roman troops marooned at Veii after the Gallic sack 
in 390 BCE, is described as quem sibimet ipsi praefecerant, "the one they 
put in command over themselves”. 

As a result of their election by the militia muster, centurions were 
imbued with a popular legitimacy and civic status that might be exer- 
cised outside of the military sphere. In 495 BCE, the Roman people 
assigned a set of important civic and religious tasks to a centurion, 
ordering M. Laetorius (Livy anachronistically describes him as a pri- 
mus pilus even if at 7.42 [see below] he reveals that this rank did not 
exist in the Early Republic) to dedicate a temple of Mercury, organize a 


28 Livy here likely uses the term cohort simply to mean ‘unit’, perhaps here referring 
to tribal cadres. While cohorts in Livy's own day had a very specific organization (six 
centuries, approximately 360-480 men), his use of the term is notoriously casual; see 
Dobson (2008) 58 and Le Bohec (2015) 122. 

29 Polyb. 6.24.1 (&&&X.£&av va& py ovc). See Taylor (2018) for discussion. In the Middle 
Republic consuls also filled openings through battlefield commissions (e.g. Livy 42.34.6- 
8), and such battlefield commissions are also assigned to the Early Republic (e.g. Dion. 
Hal. 10.36.6). 

30 Livy 5.45.7. Caedicius may be fictional; see Basanoff (1950) for discussion. Ogilvie 
(1965) 730 notes similarities to the emergency election of L. Marcius in Spain after the 
massacre of the Scipio brothers. Still, there is no reason to think that this election was 
unique among Roman military disasters. 
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merchants’ guild, and supervise the corn market.*! We should take the 
report that a senior centurion was assigned a set of civic and religious 
tasks seriously. It must be remembered that the early cursus, according 
to tradition, was at this point essentially flat: two consuls, perhaps sup- 
ported by quaestors, and nothing else. Given the absence of officials 
outside of the patrician consuls who could claim to represent the broader 
community before the creation of the plebeian tribunes and aediles (sup- 
posedly the following year, in 494), it is not surprising that a senior 
officer in the city militia was assigned civic functions in a moment of 
political strife. Münzer posited that Laetorius (or Plaetorius, thus Val. 
Max. 9.3.6) was in fact a decemvir sacrorum.* It is possible that Laeto- 
rius needed an additional grant of formal authority for actions taken 
within the demilitarized pomerium, where his powers as centurion would 
no longer apply, even though it was his status as a senior centurion that 
undergird his initial assignment. 

With the development of plebeian tribunes and aediles in the early fifth 
century BCE, the centurion was no longer the only plebeian elected officer, 
and thus we hear no more of the civil and religious assignments like those 
given to Laetorius.? Nonetheless, the sources report that a series of for- 
mer centurions were subsequently elected as tribune of the plebs, raising 
the possibility that the office of centurion might have initially been seen 
as part of a plebeian career path, and that centurion status was esteemed 
in emerging plebeian politics. 

The first centurion recorded as transitioning to tribune of the plebs 
comes is Volero Publilius, an ex-centurion who had previously success- 
fully resisted being drafted into the army as a private soldier, who was 


3! Livy 2.27.5-6. Ogilvie (1965) 303 argued that the entire scene is an elaborately 
concocted fiction, on the assumption that the Laetorii were not active until the third cen- 
tury BCE, and the rank of centurion was assigned to a fictional Laetorius on account of the 
family’s later military record. Richard (1978) 514-515; (1982) has defended the historicity 
of the episode, which Orlin (1997) 170 also accepts as plausible, as does Davies (2017). 
Cifani (2017) has noted that archaic temples, as structures that might still be visible at the 
dawn of the historical tradition in the third century BCE, were potentially effective loci for 
preserving both oral traditions and written archives about their origins. 

32 Miinzer (1920) 90. 

33 On the creation of the plebeian tribunate, see Cornell (1995) 259-265 and Smith 
(2012), who accept the traditional chronology, although Forsythe (2005) 175-176 for skep- 
ticism of the early tradition. Drogula (2017) posits that the tribunes of the plebs were city 
officials writ large, responsible for various aspects of urban administration, although this 
rests on the controversial hypothesis that the consulship did not exist at all in the early 
Republic. 
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supposedly elected tribune in 472 BCE and held the office again the next 
year.“ Volero’s supposed grudge seems a stock character motivation, 
notably rehashing a similar dispute in 171 BCE, which prompted the 
speech of Spurius Ligustinus in Livy.’ But this fact alone should not 
negate the historicity of Volero altogether, as it is entirely possible that 
the reason the annalistic tradition felt compelled to produce a stock 
grudge about conscription was to explain to Late Republican audiences 
why a former centurion might run for tribune of the plebs in the first 
place.*° 

The centurion Lucius Siccius (a.k.a. Sicinus) Dentatus enjoyed a sto- 
ried military career, which including battlefield commissions to the rank 
of centurion, and eventually, the senior centurion (protos) of the legion.?? 
He subsequently was elected tribune of the plebs for 454 BCE where he 
prosecuted his former commander for misconduct. Supposedly he was 
later treacherously ambushed on the order of the Decemvirs, although 
this report is dubious.?? Dentatus was certainly a character who achieved 
legendary status, but at the very least, the tradition for the Early Republic 
considered service as both centurion and tribune of the plebs a plausible 
career path for a man with an exceptionally distinguished military record. 

The next former centurion elected tribunes of the plebs in the sources 
is certainly fictional: Lucius (or in some versions Decius) Verginius, the 
father of the chaste but doomed Verginia, whose death supposedly led 
to the downfall of the Decemvirate. After liquidating his daughter in a 
preemptive honor killing to save her chastity from the lecherous decem- 
vir Appius Claudius, Verginius subsequently was elected tribune of 
the plebs, the first chosen of the college in 449 BCE.“ Still, the patriotic 


4 Livy 2.55; Dion. Hal. 9.39-41. Broughton (1951) 29-30. 

? Dispute of 171 BCE: Livy 42.32-35, which also involved centurions angry at being 
asked to serve below ranks they had previously held. 

36 Ogilvie (1965) 374-375 accepts the tribunate of Volero Publilius and his laws, but 
rejects his provocatio sequence and suspects making Volero a centurion was an anachronism. 
Cornell (1995) 258-260 is more skeptical. Forsythe (2005) 178 dismisses the incidents of 
Volero's life and career altogether. 

37 Dion. Hal. 10.36.5-7, admittedly the only source to claim Siccius held the rank of 
centurion; the rest simply report a slew of military achievements and awards. 

38 Dion. Hal. 10.48; Gell. NA 2.11.1, Pliny NH 2.101-102. Oakley (1985) 393 accepts 
Dentatus as a historical figure, even if with a much-embellished record. 

# Livy 3.43; OCD? s.v. Siccius Dentatus. Gagé (1970) 15-16; Oakley (1985) 393 sug- 
gests that his martial exploits are exaggerated even if the character is historical. 

40 Livy 3.54.11. 
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fiction again assumes that the centurion and the tribune of the plebs were 
both part of a short and informal plebeian cursus. 

Another transition, probably more historical, from centurion to plebeian 
tribune is reported for the year 422 BCE (Livy 4.42.1): 


plebs tribunos plebi absentes Sex. Tempanium «M.» Asellium Ti. Antis- 
tium Ti. Spurillium fecit, quos et pro centurionibus sibi praefecerant 
Tempanio auctore equites. 


The plebs elected in absentia Sextus Tempanius, Marcus Asellius, 
Tiberius Antistius, and Tiberius Spurillius as tribunes of the plebs. These 
were men the cavalry had elected, on the advice of Tempanius, to serve 
as acting-centurions over them. 


The military incident that led to Tempanius and his colleagues serving 
pro centurionibus is convoluted. Here is what Livy seems to think hap- 
pened: During a desperate moment in combat, Tempanius and his fellow 
cavalrymen had dismounted, formed into centuries, and fought as infan- 
trymen. In the previous battle narrative (4.38.3), this happened quite 
quickly, as the horsemen dismounted and plunged into the fight on foot. 
But Livy then assumes that while leaping from the saddle, the cavalrymen 
had sufficient time to vote for ad hoc centurions to lead them. For Livy, 
Tempanius' actual rank was that of decurion, the cavalry officers of the 
Middle Republic and beyond. Valerius Maximus (3.2.8) does not mention 
*pro-centurions', but recounts that in the same battle the Roman youth 
(iuventus) equis delapsa se ipsam centuriauit atque in hostium exercitum 
inrupit “having dismounted their horses, they organized themselves into 
centuries and rushed the enemy army". Valerius Maximus therefore also 
required the dismounting cavalrymen to take a curious administrative 
pause to organize themselves into centuries after leaping down from the 
saddle. Both Livy and Valerius are confused here, but this confusion is 
likely rooted in some historic reality, thus Ogilvie: “The queer tradition 
that the equites had made them acting centurions ... must go back to some 
substantial fact.””*! The best solution is that Tempanius, rather than being 
a cavalry decurion turned into a 'pro-centurion', was a centurion all 
along, and that Roman cavalry in the fifth century BCE still fought in 
tactical units called centuriae, corresponding to the eighteen equestrian 
centuries of the Servian system, before at a later date switching to the 
30-man turmae of the Middle Republic. It is equally possible that the 
curious incident reflects some archaic Roman infantry centuries fighting 


^! Ogilvie (1965) 597. 
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as dragoons, which subsequently puzzled later historians accustomed to 
a clear distinction between infantry and cavalry. Mounted hoplites are 
attested in the visual record for Archaic Greece.“ Regardless, the aspect 
of the story important for our purposes is that these centurions, elected 
to that position by their fellow soldiers, were subsequently elected by the 
Roman people, on a ticket, as tribunes of the plebs. 


MUTINY AND REFORM 


The admission of plebeians to the reformed consulship in 367 BCE raised 
the possibility that the office of centurion might simply be rolled into the 
career pathway of a gelling patricio-plebeian aristocracy (nobiles), along 
with the offices of plebeian aedile, tribune of the plebs, and (after 362 BCE) 
the reconstituted office of military tribune.’ As plebeian families increas- 
ingly matched their patrician counterparts in offices and honors, the rank 
of centurion might well have evolved into a sort of Roman second lieuten- 
ancy, a military grooming experience for young nobles, who would then 
expect elevation to the military tribuneship, which always seems to have 
been aristocratic in nature, all as a prelude to the senatorial career. The fate 
of the centurionate was therefore one flash-point for the army mutiny of 
342 BCE, and subject to a lex sacrata passed to resolve the impasse. 
According to Livy (7.41.4-5, after Foster): 


additumque legi, ne quis, ubi ordinum ductor fuisset, postea tribunus 
militum esset. id propter P. Salonium postulatum est ab coniuratis, qui 
alternis prope annis et tribunus militum et primus centurio erat, quem 
nunc primi pili appellant. 


To this law a provision was added that no one might afterwards be a 
military tribune when he had served as centurion. This clause was 
demanded by the conspirators on account of Publius Salonius, who in 
almost regular alternation was tribune of the soldiers one year, and 
chief centurion — whom they now call primi pili — the next.“ 


42 Greenhalgh (1973) 86-88; Anderson (1975) 185-186. 

5 Military tribunes elected: Livy 7.5.9. Clark (2016) cautions that the introduction of 
the elected tribunes may have come as late as 312 BCE, although there is no reason to 
distrust the basic Livian chronology that election for military tribunes was instituted in 
362 BCE and then expanded in 312 BCE. 

44 Here Livy reflects a rare awareness that centurions’ titles had changed since the 
earliest part of the Republic. The primus pilus (or primipilus) centurion was so named after 
the third line of the manipular legion (pilani, later triarii), but this required the manipular 
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Here it must be noted that above I am following the textual emendation 
proposed by Weiseborn-Mueller. The manuscript reads ubi tribunus mil- 
itum fuisset, postea ordinum ductor esset. The emendation is more plau- 
sible, in stopping centurions from moving up the cursus honorum, 
although the text as it appears in the manuscript still has the effect of 
severing the career paths of centurions and military tribunes. 

The issues behind the military and civil unrest of 342 BCE were wide- 
spread, but it is too often ignored that the office of centurion was one of 
the main points of contention.? Livy seems to think that the mutineers 
had a personal grudge against Publius Salonius because of his opposition 
to their mutiny, but the nature of the reform suggests that the real concern 
was that he managed to maintain a consistent position of senior military 
authority by alternating the offices of military tribune and first centuri- 
on.‘ Perhaps Salonius was dodging some obscure term limits, or perhaps 
if repulsed in one assembly (say losing as military tribune in the comitia 
tributa), he would simply seek the alternative office (election to first 
centurion by the levy). 

The plebeians ultimately allowed all of their other offices (military 
tribune, aedile and tribune of the plebs) to be folded into the career path 
of the nobiles. But the mutiny of 342 BCE made a vehement exception for 
the office of centurion, and it is worth speculating why. Firstly, the sheer 
number of centurions meant that it was perhaps the only plebeian office 
that was in fact widely held by men from across the socio-economic 
spectrum, who had little interest seeing it transformed into yet another 
aristocratic playground. Secondly, and admittedly retrojecting later evi- 
dence, centurions were so involved in routine military discipline that 
common soldiers may have been loath for the office to be colonized by 
aristocrats. The Roman aristocracy — both the patricians and the new 
nobiles — was associated with brutal and bloody discipline, from the rod 


structures (i.e. division between hastati, principes and pili/triarii) that were only then just 
emerging. Its notable that Livy in his previous books casually uses the anachronistic term 
primus pilus, even if he now realizes that senior centurions did not actually hold this title 
in the Early Republic. 

55 See Pellam (2015) 332 for the nature of the lex sacrata. 

4 Broughton (1951) 134. Oakley (1998) 384 accepts that the measure may have been 
to prevent military tribunes from being demoted to the rank of centurion, although this is 
unsatisfactory, especially since Salonius as primus centurion/military tribune is described 
as the target of popular rage, and not a victim of aristocratic malfeasance. 

47 Forsythe (2005) 275 accepts that one goal of the incident may have been to reserve 
the office of centurion for commoners. 
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and ax of the consuls to the fustuarium of the military tribunes.^ Yet a 
soldier was most likely to be detected and chastised by a centurion, 
whose eventual tool and badge, the vitis, was painful but decidedly non- 
lethal.” Ultimately, the mutiny of 342 BCE and the resulting lex sacrata 
should be seen as decisively severing the rank of centurion from the 
aristocratic career path, and retaining it as a rare office and honor available 
to common Roman citizens. 


CENTURIONS AND MANIPLES 


The exact nature of Roman infantry tactics prior to the manipular reforms 
of the fourth century BCE are poorly documented in the written sources, 
but two parallel modalities can be discerned: the massed phalanx, the 
product of a community mass muster, and the raiding party, organized 
along the lines of family or clan. Both types certainly existed in early 
Rome.?! Roman historical memory was quite confident in the belief that 
early Romans had once fought as phalanxes, although the existence of an 
archaic Roman phalanx has recently been the subject of significant 
scholarly doubt.?? Visual evidence from Poseidonia, however, strongly 
suggests that archaic Italians could indeed fight as massed hoplites hud- 
dled behind shield wall: a fourth-century BCE tomb painting features two 
phalanxes with interlocked round shields glaring at each other from 


^5 Fustuarium: Polyb. 6.37.1-9. For the harsh nature of Republican era discipline, see 
Eckstein (2005) and Goldberg (2015) on decimation, although overstating the prevalence 
of the punishment. 

4° A beating with a vitis could be quite savage, thus the Imperial era story of the cen- 
turion nicknamed cedo alteram "bring me another!" from his habitual order when he 
broke his vitis over the body of a hapless soldier (Tac. Ann. 1.23). But the fact that a 
grapevine stick so easily snapped was in fact indicative of how such discipline, while 
painful, was non-lethal. 

50 It is possible that during the Second Punic War, a man who served as praefectus 
sociorum also served as a centurion, if the Q. Naevius Crista, praefectus sociorum in 
Macedonia in 214 BCE (Livy 24.40.8) is the same as the Q. Navius, centurion at Capua 
in 211 BCE (Livy 26.4.10-5.15), although this is far from certain. Even so, the praefectus 
sociorum was a position that lacked the aristocratic prestige of the military tribunes a 
populo. 

5! Armstrong (2016) for the coexistence of community warfare with private raiding. 

5 Roman belief in the archaic phalanx: /neditum Vaticanum, Von Arnim (1892) 121 
(parayyndév); Diod. Sic. 23.2 (parayyonayodvreg); Livy 8.8.3 (phalanges similes Mace- 
donicis). Doubts on the early Roman phalanx: Rosenstein (2010); Armstrong (2016) 
111-126. 
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across a no man’s land.? Meanwhile, warbands and retinues are well 
attested, from the suodales (‘retainers’) of Poplios Valesios who inscribed 
the lapis Satricanus to the private campaign of the doomed Fabii.^^ Crit- 
ically, neither modality required the leadership of a high-profile officer 
such as a centurion. Clan based warbands could draw leadership from 
aristocratic family members or trusted clients, and would have had little 
need to for elected plebeian officers. A hoplite phalanx, so long as it 
fostered no hope of advanced tactics beyond a massed huddle, did not 
require company-level officers at all, who were notably absent in most 
Classical Greek armies.°> The lack of such officers is one reason for the 
relatively primitive nature of Greek hoplite tactics, fighting in the single 
mass of a phalanx formation.” The office of centurion evolved in a mil- 
itary environment that patently did not to require it. 

The rank therefore owed its prominence to political expediency rather 
than military necessity. The later kings may have created the office pre- 
cisely in order to have militia officers who might counter-balance the 
elite leaders of gentilician warbands or the entrenched local power of 
curiones. With the kings expelled but with new schisms emerging, cen- 
turions remained politically useful. For the plebeians the rank provided 
an outlet for political agency and a rare source of civic status. Yet cen- 
turions were also likely at times a convenience for the patrician magis- 
trates, who needed identifiable nodes to interface with the increasingly 
unwieldy civic levy. 

Over the course of the fourth century BCE, Roman infantry tactics 
underwent a profound evolution, resulting in the emergence of the 
manipular legion.’ These tactical changes were part of broader military 


55 Pontrandolfo, Rouveret and Cipriani (2004) 66-67; see Taylor (2020a) 44-46 for 
discussion. 

% Lapis Satricanus: CIL P. 2832a; Fabii: Livy 2.48-50. The similarity of Livy's nar- 
rative to the heroic stand at Thermopylae has long been noted — recently Pais (2014) — but 
the reality of a clan based raiding party should not be discounted. See Armstrong (2013) 
for family-based warfare. 

> Adcock (1957) 9. Only two Classical Greek armies, each relatively unique, deployed 
company-level officers, which also allowed them to utilize more complex tactics than the 
average Classical hoplite militia: the Spartans (Thuc. 5.66.3-4; Xen. Lak. Pol. 11.4-5; 
Lazenby (1985) 7-9) and the Cyrean mercenaries (Lee (2004)). The Spartans were a product 
of a closed, hierarchical society very different from early Republican Rome; the Cyreans 
were professionals, and not coincidentally, many of them were Lacedaemonian. 

5 Konijnendijk (2016) 139-161. 

5 Manipular tactics: Polyb. 6.24.1-9; 18.21-32. For modern analysis, see Sabin (2000), 
Taylor (2014) and McCall (2020). 
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evolution over the course of the fourth century BCE, including new equip- 
ment derived from Gallic peoples to the north, and recruitment from an 
expanded citizen body.?* The key aspects of manipular tactics involved 
dividing the heavy infantry mass into three separate lines, and deploying 
maniples (‘handfuls’) to fight as discrete units, separated from other 
maniples by small gaps, rather than as part of a unitary, phalangeal battle 
line. 

As they developed their flexible and modular tactics, the Romans 
already had in the centurion a high-profile officer with a well-established 
social status who could provide small-unit leadership to such a noncon- 
tiguous array. While the Roman general and his military tribunes might 
coordinate their actions through prearranged maneuvers, aural signals 
(especially trumpets) and verbal orders transmitted in the heat of battle, 
countless minor decisions needed to be made at the level of the maniple: 
when to hurl a javelin volley, which way to march around an obstacle, 
when to close ranks in the defensive and when to open them on the 
offensive, etc.?? Philip Sabin has persuasively argued that Roman battle 
was characterized by numerous lulls, as units clashed to the point of 
physical exhaustion and then, like boxers after a round, backed off to 
catch their breath; individual centurions were ideally positioned to initi- 
ate or break contact with the opposing line.9 Furthermore, maniples 
operating semi-independently from one another needed leaders with suf- 
ficient moral authority to hold firm under pressure, a key attribute of 
centurions according to Polybius.?! Manipular tactics needed centurions, 
but here there is no question of chicken or egg: centurions undoubtedly 
came first. 

While centurions were integral to the new tactics, the Romans did not 
necessarily need their centuries, which endured only as administrative 
subdivisions of maniples, and as fossilized voting units in the comitia 
centuriata.” Indeed, Polybius never mentions the century in his discus- 
sion of the Roman army, simply noting that there were two centurions 


58 For the transformation of the Roman army, see Armstrong (2016). Gallic weapons 
and armor: Taylor (2020b). For the development of manipular tactics, see Taylor (20202). 

?? For the importance of centurions in computer models of the ‘complex system’ of 
Roman battle, see Rubio-Campillo (2015). For the coordinated volleys of heavy javelins, 
see Slavik (2018) 157-165. For the transition between open-order and closed order forma- 
tions, see Taylor (2014/15). 

$9 Sabin (2000) 15-16. 

9! Polyb. 6.24.8-9. 

6 Stemmler (2000). 
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per maniple.‘ This certainly was an oversight, as the continued existence 
of centuries in the Middle Republic is well attested by Plautus, although 
notably as subunits of a formed maniple, e.g. si centuriati bene sunt 
manuplares mei. By the Middle Republic, the century was reduced 
from its eponymous size down to sixty men for the hastati and principes 
of a standard legion of 4200 infantry, while the centuries of the triarii were 
universally shrunk down to a mere thirty men.“ 

A key advantage of a maniple of two centuries, emphasized by Poly- 
bius, was the fact that it had two centurions, the senior (prior) and junior 
(posterior) to jointly provide command and control. When both centurions 
were present, the prior commanded the right and the posterior the left, 
thus anchoring the maniple between the two. If the prior was killed or 
incapacitated, the posterior was available as a successor.99 Indeed, the 
advantage of two centurions must be one reason why the Romans decided 
to weld two understrength centuries together into a maniple, rather than 
simply field super-strength centuries, the simplest solution if the only 
goal was to produce a 120-man company numerous enough to hold its 
own on the battlefield. A key aspect of a maniple's modular capacity was 
the fact that it was led by not one, but two high-profile officers. 


CONCLUSION 


All military officers require social capital to wield their delegated author- 
ity effectively, although historically the source of this capital has varied 
widely, ranging from wealth and pedigree (e.g. 18th-century British 
officers with purchased commissions), to specialized education and train- 
ing (e.g. West Point), to demonstrated martial prowess (e.g. Lieutenant 
Audie Murphy, promoted from the ranks for valor during World War II). 
The evidence discussed here suggests that in the Early Roman Republic, 
centurions largely owed their social capital to the fact that they were 
elected plebeian officers, key figures in the most active arena for collec- 
tive action by common citizens — the army — and political actors posi- 
tioned at the starting point of a nascent plebeian career path. While their 


$$ Polyb. 6.24.7. Armstrong (2020) 87. 

Plaut. Mil. 815; cf. Curc. 585, miles pulchre centuriatus est expuncto in manipulo. 
Polyb. 6.21.7-9. 

Polyb. 6.24.1-8. 
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relatively high status was embedded in early Rome’s idiosyncratic socio- 
political landscape, this status subsequently provided the foundation for 
the more flexible and modular infantry deployment of the manipular 
legion, giving the centurion a vital military assignment to match the high 
social esteem he had traditionally enjoyed in the archaic city. 
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STATUES IN DIALOGUE: 
VISUAL SIMILARITIES IN “GROWN” ROMAN IMPERIAL 
STATUE GROUPS FROM THE GREEK EAST* 


Abstract: Statues of the Roman emperor and of his family members 
were usually set up together in groups, to which new statues were 
often added over time. This article shows that the iconography and 
style of new additions to imperial statue groups in the Greek East were 
regularly influenced by statues already present in the intended display 
environment. This phenomenon not only attests to the existence of a 
local field of references for sponsors and workshops to tap into, but it 
also hints at the deliberate use of honorific statuary by communities to 
shape a narrative of local identity mediated around the person of the 
emperor. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The Athenians gave them (Brutus and Cassius) a splendid reception; 
for, though they were honored by nearly everybody else for what they 
had done, the inhabitants of this city voted them bronze images by the 
side of those of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, thus intimating that Brutus 
and Cassius had emulated their example. (Cassius Dio 47.20.4)! 


Statues were in most cases added to an already existing landscape of 
images. At Priene in Asia Minor for example, a colossal statue of the 
emperor Claudius was added to the cella of the Temple of Athena, where, 
amongst other images, the colossal cult statue of Athena was still present 
at the time.” Furthermore, statues were set up in places that were by no 
means clean slates. If not for the other statues on site, there would have 


* | would like to thank the two anonymous reviewers, my colleagues of the *Con- 
straints and traditions’ research project, Stephan Mols, and Jane Fejfer, for their useful 
comments. A special thanks to the participants of the OIKOS Masterclass ‘Collections and 
collectives in the Greco-Roman world' held at the Royal Dutch Institute in Rome (21-29 June, 
2019), where an earlier version of this article was presented. Images have been kindly 
provided by Carole Raddato, Eleni Tzimi (DAI Athens), Emma Buckingham (University 
of Missouri Columbia), Frederik Engel Møller (Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek), Frederik Grosser 
(Staatliche Museen zu Berlin), Ingeborg Lux (Austrian Academy of Sciences), Kalliopi 
Christophi (École française d’Athenes), Ketty Iannantuono (Radboud University), Marc 
Waelkens (KULeuven), and Thijs Hermsen (Radboud University). 

' Translation by Cary (1917) 157, 159. 

? London, British Museum, inv. 1870-3-20-200 (Claudius, H 0.49 m), see Vermeule 
(1968) 388, no. 11; Fittschen (1977) 57, n. 4, M; Carter (1983) 20-21, 267. 
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Fig. 1. Map with places mentioned in this article. 


been architectural decorations that would have shaped or altered the 
expectations and experiences of ancient viewers. Research on the cultural 
memories of places and the use of sightlines in Greco-Roman art and 
architecture have shown that the Greeks and Romans were themselves 
aware of these processes, which they put to good use to try to evoke 
certain associations with their audiences.? Cassius Dio, for example, tells 
us that, after the assassination of Julius Caesar in 44 BC, the Athenians 
put up statues of Brutus and Cassius next to those of Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton so that they might be viewed as having emulated these 
legendary heroes (see above). Unfortunately, we now often lack such 
detailed knowledge on the interplay between old and new in statue groups, 
but we would do well to remember that each statue once had its own 
dynamic interplay with its immediate surroundings.* 

Scholars have naturally sought ways to differentiate between statues 
that were meant to be contemplated as part of a larger group on the one 


3 On sightlines in Roman art, see e.g. Safran (2006). On examples on cultural memory 
in the Greco-Roman world, see e.g. Alcock (2002); Alcock (2015). 

* On the interplay between ancient monuments, see e.g. Rutledge (2012); Roller 
(2013). 
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hand, and those that should be considered as single dedications on the 
other.? In doing so, emphasis has often been on the epigraphic evidence 
to determine whether or not the statues in the group were purchased or 
dedicated at the same time. When this question can be answered positively, 
we may assume there was a rationale behind the specific characteristics 
of the group, which, in turn, may reveal the intention of the dedicator. 
When it comes to the so-called “grown” statue groups, that is: statue 
groups consisting of dedications that were made over time, it has proven 
more difficult to determine whether statues were intentionally added to 
a group, or whether they were accumulated for the sake of collecting.® 
Some have tried to tackle this issue by setting criteria for each assem- 
blage of statues to adhere to.’ However, it is unlikely that all groups or 
collections were guided by the same principles. Furthermore, a distinc- 
tion between a group and a collection is not particularly relevant when it 
comes to the objects’ combined meaning. After all, objects in collections 
could likewise carry unified messages as they were, just like their coun- 
terparts in statue groups, not meant contemplated in isolation. 

As a result, statue groups are considered here as configurations of 
statues of which we have reasonable testimony to suggest that they were 
once on display in the same environment. This definition allows us to 
explore other methods to shed light on the intentions of the dedicators or 
collectors of statues. In particular, this article aims to trace the biogra- 
phies of different statue assemblages so that we may analyze to what 
extent the presence of statues in the intended display environment influ- 
enced the iconography of later additions to statue groups. To do so, this 
article will focus on the images of the Roman emperor and his family 
members in the Greek East, from where we have a considerable number 
of well-documented cases attesting to the use of imperial statue groups 
over time. The article does not attempt to provide an all-encompassing 
view on the functioning of Roman imperial statue groups. Instead, by 
discussing different “grown” statue groups from the Greek East, it aims 
to highlight the different ways through which existing expressions of 
loyalty to the imperial house could influence later additions to statue 


5 Rose (1997a) 80; Boschung (2001) 1; Deppmeyer (2008) 15-17; Fittschen (2009) 
1133. 

€ On this, see especially Fittschen (2009) 1133, against Deppmeyer (2008). Cf. Berg- 
mann (2007) against Hannestad (1994) 128-133, esp. 128. 

7 Boschung (2001) 1-4, 193-194, with Hallett (2004) 439; Fittschen (2009) 1133. 

8 Pearce (1995) 3, 21-23; Macdonald (2006) 82. 
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groups. A final section of this article will place our findings within the 
larger context of political change in the Roman empire and the legitimi- 
zation of imperial rule. 


II. BODIES OF STATUES CREATED AS PART OF A LARGER SERIES 


Portrait heads of the Roman emperor were normally inserted into stand- 
ardized body formats. In addition to the toga (which carried civil con- 
notations), the emperor could be presented in cuirass (highlighting his 
role as commander of the army), or in heroic, nude guise (emphasizing 
his “superhuman” qualities). The choice to present the emperor in a 
certain type of body was in most cases made by the dedicator of the 
statue.'? From the island of Tinos in the Aegean Sea originates a strong 
case that shows that such statue bodies could deliberately be produced as 
part of a larger series. 

Tinos was primarily known in the ancient world for its sanctuary dedi- 
cated to the sea god Poseidon and the goddess Amphitrite. It was known 
to Strabo who mentions that although Tinos did not have a large city, the 
sanctuary on the island was “a spectacle worth seeing” (Strabo 10.5.11). 
The sanctuary is situated near the modern town of Kionia and dates from 
the fourth century BC.!! South of the main temple of Poseidon a smaller 
sanctuary (7.76 x 6.7 m) is located, which was built around 100 Bc. The 
architectural remains of this smaller sanctuary (also called Building D) 
consist of the foundation walls (made of local gneiss and marble) and a 
rectangular pit at the center of the sanctuary. The pit was presumably 


? Niemeyer (1968) 39; Zanker (1979); Hallett (2005) 259; Fejfer (2008) 395; Hölscher 
(2008) 44-45; Von den Hoff (2011) 21. 

10 There is some evidence to suggest that occasionally the subject of the statue could 
decide on the type of statue, but these instances all date from the pre-Roman period. There 
are no imperial examples “wherein the dedicator offers the emperor a choice of statuary 
type", see Rose (1997b) 110. 

' The site was excavated by the Belgian archaeologists H. Dumoulin and P. Graindor at 
the start of the twentieth century, followed by excavations in the seventies carried out under 
supervision of P. Amandry. Subsequently, the architecture and finds of the sanctuary were 
studied and published by scholars of the Ecole Française d’Athénes, see Dumoulin (1902); 
Graindor (1910); Étienne e.a. (1986); Étienne (1990). The finds from the so-called “buil- 
ding D," which will be further elaborated on below, are furthermore discussed in Vermeule 
(1959) 60-61, nos. 225-228; Vermeule (1968) 236, 250, 256, 449-450; Vermeule (1978) 
108-110; Mavrojannis (1994); Rose (19972) 158, no. 94; Boschung (2001) 112, no. 38.1-2; 
Cadario (2004) 295-304. For further references, see Queyrel (2012) 417-418. 
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Fig. 2. Front and side view of portrait of Claudius (Kasse/) found near 
Altar J at Tinos (Tinos, Archaeological Museum, inv. A164). 


used for sacrificial purposes, but no conclusive evidence has come to 
light to confirm this theory. Sculptural finds demonstrate, however, that 
the building was home to several imperial statues, which were set against 
the walls of the room — so it seems plausible that we are dealing with 
an imperial cult chamber.! 


? Theodoros Mavrojannis proposes that the chamber functioned as a shrine dedicated 
to Achilles, see Mavrojannis (1994). Queyrel argues, however, that “Il est donc préférable, 
me semble-t-il, de ne pas retenir, sur des rapprochements aussi fragiles, cette proposition 
d'identification du bátiment D comme un Achilleion”, see Queyrel (2012) 419. 
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One portrait and seven headless statues were found inside the room: 
a portrait of Agrippina Maior, four cuirassed statues, two draped female 
statues, and a male statue in himation.'? Reports furthermore mention two 
fragments of a portrait head of Claudius, found near the Great Altar J of 
the sanctuary, which, together with one of the cuirassed bodies and other 
fragmentary remains found in Building D, originally belonged to the same 
statue of the emperor Claudius.'* Due to the lack of epigraphic evidence, 
the portrait heads of Agrippina Maior and Claudius provide us with the 
only information regarding the date of the imperial statue group. The por- 
trait head of Agrippina Maior is a close copy of her main portrait type 
(Typus Kapitol), which first appeared during the reign of the emperor 
Augustus.!5 From the fragmentary remains of the portrait of the emperor 
Claudius, it is possible to recognize the locks of hair distinctive of Claudius’ 
first portrait type (Typus Kassel), which appears on coins primarily during 
the early reign of the emperor. Queyrel dates the portrait of Agrippina to 
the reign of Claudius because it is reminiscent of the portrait of the emperor 
in its roundness and corpulence, particularly with regard to the double 
chin.! Contrary to Queyrel, Rose argues that “there are no stylistic features 
that would preclude an earlier date." !" Moreover, most surviving statues 


5 Dumoulin (1902) 410-411. Statues: 

a. Tinos, Archaeological Museum, inv. A148 (Agrippina Maior, H 0.41 m), see Queyrel 

(1985); Queyrel (1986) 296-297, no. 53. 

b. Tinos, Archaeological Museum, inv. A181 (female statue, 1.34 m), see Queyrel (1986) 

2977-298, no. 54. 

c. Tinos, Archaeological Museum, inv. A182 (cuirass, H 0.84 m), A239 (right leg, H 1.00 

m), A238 (left leg, H 0.64 m), see Queyrel (1986) 291, nos. 31A-C. 

d. Tinos, Archaeological Museum, inv. A183 (cuirass, H 0.88 m), see Queyrel (1986) 292, 
nos. 32A-B. 

e. Tinos, Archaeological Museum, inv. A184 (cuirass, H 0.90 m), A186 (legs, H 0.87 m), 
see Queyrel (1986) 289-290, nos. 30B-C. 

f. Tinos, Archaeological Museum, inv. A185 (cuirass, H 0.85 m), see Queyrel (1986) 292, 
nos. 33A-B. 

g. Tinos, Archaeological Museum, inv. A271 (female statue, H 1.46 m), see Queyrel 

(1986) 298, no. 55. 

h. Tinos, Archaeological Museum, inv. A 187 (male statue in himation, H 1.21 m), see 

Queyrel (1986) 295-296, no. 52. 

14 Queyrel (1986) 289, n. 1: “Ce fragment, qui porte un numéro de fouilles écrit au 
crayon, aurait, selon Vermeule, été trouvé à Kionia, prés du grand autel J.” Portrait of 
Claudius: Tinos, Archaeological Museum, inv. A164 (upper part head, h 0.23 m), see 
Queyrel (1986) 287-288, no. 29 — Tinos, Archaeological Museum, inv. A280 (lower part 
head and neck, h 0.30 m), see Queyrel (1986) 289, no. 30A. Cf. Vermeule (1968) 419 
(identified as Augustus). 

15 On the identification of the portrait with Agrippina Maior, see Queyrel (1985). 

16 Queyrel (1985) 619; Queyrel (1986) 296-297. 

17 Rose (19972) 158. 
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of Agrippina Maior were dedicated during her life time (14 BC — AD 33) 
or during the reign of her son Caligula (AD 37-41). In fact, of the fourteen 
dynastic groups that include a dedication to Agrippina Maior (as listed 
by Rose), only one can be dated to the Claudian period with some cer- 
tainty.'* Comparative evidence thus seems to argue in favor of an earlier 
date. Therefore, it seems more likely that we are dealing with a statue 
group to which at some point a statue of Claudius was added. 

Of particular interest for the purposes of this article are the cuirasses 
(of which one carried the portrait of Claudius mentioned above) that were 
found on site and are now on display in the Archaeological Museum of 
Tinos. Although it is not possible to reconstruct where they were found 
exactly, the earliest reports indicate that the cuirasses were found within 
the perimeters of Building D.? Aside from some minor details in iconog- 
raphy, the cuirasses are identical in size and breastplate design. They 
present their subjects in military armor with a paludamentum over the 
left shoulder, wrapped around the left arm, and a belt tied around the 
waist. The breastplates show a nude helmeted figure, carrying a shield, 
striking downwards at a centaur with a spear. The narrative is well known 
in the Greco-Roman world and refers to the struggle between the Lapiths 
and the Centaurs (centauromachy) — symbolizing the victory of civiliza- 
tion over barbarism.?? Lastly, an image of Victoria/Nike is present on the 
right epomides of the statues. However, whereas the main narrative of the 
breastplates is similar in all four cases, the images of Victoria/Nike differ 
from each other: 


A182: uncertain (Fig. 3a); 

A183: Victoria/Nike advancing left, carrying a trophy (Fig. 3b); 

A184: Victoria/Nike advancing right, holding shield and palm branch 
(Fig. 3c);°! 

A185: Victoria/Nike advancing right, holding spear (Fig. 3d). 


18 CIL XIV 2794; Rose (19972) no. 13. Agrippina Maior only appears on one coin type 
(with three emissions) during the reign of Claudius (between 50 and 54 CE), see RIC P 
Claudius 102; Trillmich (1978) 78-79, in contrast to the eight coin types minted under 
Caligula (RIC P Gaius/Caligula 7-8, 12-14, 21-22, 30, 55). Provincial coins showing 
Agrippina Maior are absent during the reign of Claudius, and can all be dated to the time 
of Caligula, see Trillmich (1978) 180. Caligula emphasized the relationship with his deceased 
mother to strengthen his dynastic claims, which might explain the sudden appearance of 
Agrippina Maior on provincial coins, see Hekster (2015) 122-127, esp. 124. 

1? Dumoulin (1902) 410-411; Graindor (1910) 245-251. 

20 See Queyrel (2012) for examples of the same motif. 

?! Contra Queyrel (1986) 289; Queyrel (2012) 420, who identifies the object in the left 
hand of the figure as a sword. 
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Fig. 3. Cuirassed statues from Building D at Tinos (Archaeological Museum), 
inv. (a) A182, (b) A183, (c) A184, and (d) A185. 
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The cuirasses were thus not merely copies of a single prototype; rather, 
they were individually-modelled sculptures that were created as part of 
a larger series.” When displayed together, the statues would have created 
their own dynamic interplay, highlighting their visual similarities inde- 
pendent from the inserted portraits heads or accompanying bases. 
Although the cuirassed statues might have been created at one point in 
time, the inclusion of Agrippina Maior in the group should encourage 
us to consider that we are dealing with a statue group that “grew” over 
time.” Based on comparative evidence, potential candidates for the other 
cuirassed statues are Augustus, Tiberius, Drusus, Germanicus, Caligula, 
Nero, or even members of the Flavian or Antonine dynasty.” Statue bodies 
such as these could easily have been stored or reused to accommodate 
new members of the imperial house. Though the case of Tinos is excep- 
tional with regard to the specific design of the breastplates, the practice 
of presenting Roman emperors and their family members in (almost) 
identical dress and the practice of re-using statue bodies in imperial statue 
groups were widespread.” 


2 “On sera enclin à reconnaître là un souci de variété qui peut s'expliquer dans 
l'hypothése d'une création contemporaine des statues cuirasses et qui suggére en tout cas 
que l'addition éventuelle de statues a été faite dans le dessin de respecter un méme schema 
d'ensemble pour constituer un groupe cohérent", see Queyrel (2012) 423. The group may 
originally have included four more cuirassed statues of the same type, on which, see 
Vermeule (1959) 60; Vermeule (1978) 108-110, no. 228A; Queyrel (1986) 319-320; 
Cadario (2004) 300-301. 

23 I. Laube argues that the first phase of the group should be situated around the 
Augustan period, see Laube (2006) 198-199. Contra Queyrel (2012) 424, who opts for an 
early-Claudian date for the first configuration of the group. 

24 Queyrel has shown that the centauromachy motif was used in a cuirassed torso from 
Naxos (possibly representing Caligula) and in a statue of Germanicus from Amelia (Umbria), 
thereby showing that the motif was already in use prior to the Claudian age, see Queyrel 
(2012). We may carefully read these comparative examples as supportive evidence to place 
the first phase of the Tinos group in the early-mid Julio-Claudian period. Two dedications 
from Tinos, one to Trajan (/G XII 5, 935) and one to Hadrian (/G XII 5, 937), provide 
some evidence to suggest that the cuirasses might have been used at a later stage for dedi- 
cations to members of the Nerva-Antonine dynasty. On these dedications, see Queyrel (1986) 
300; Étienne (1990) 157. Pavlina Karanastasi has linked a portrait of Germanicus in the 
Ermitage in Saint Pertersburg to the group, after which she proposes the following identi- 
ties for the four cuirassed statues: Augustus, Claudius, Drusus Maior, and Germanicus, see 
Karanastasi (2008) 145. 

25 On the use of identical dress in statue groups, see Boschung (2001) 193-194. On the 
re-use of statue bodies in late antique statue groups from Asia Minor, see e.g. Smith (2007) 
esp. 204-205; Akcay-Güven (2018); Smith (2018). 
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III. NEW ADDITIONS TO STATUE GROUPS 


Sculptors also had ample capability to emulate the style and iconography 
of existing statues in order to produce statues of new members of the impe- 
rial house. One of these cases comes from the ancient site of Sagalassos, 
which is located in the south west of Turkey, 30 km east of the modern 
city of Burdur. During the 2007 and 2008 excavations of the monumental 
bath complex, three colossal portraits of Hadrian, Marcus Aurelius, and 
Faustina Maior were found together with body fragments belonging to 
these and three other statues. The portraits and fragments were found 
in the niches of the apodyterium of the so-called Frigidarium I, adjacent 
to the Marmorsaal, from where the statues were initially thought to have 
originated. However, S. Magele has challenged this theory and has put 
forward the hypothesis that the cella of the South Temple of Sagalassos 
served as the original display environment of the statues.?" This temple 
was dedicated to the deified Hadrian, the emperor Antoninus Pius, and 
his imperial house.?* The dimensions of the cella (6.83 x 9.2 m) may 
suggest that the statues were set up in pairs at different intervals. Around 
AD 400, the statues would then have been moved to the southern apody- 
terium, when the bath complex as a whole was refurbished. During the 
first half of the sixth century, the apodyterium was embellished with a 
new mosaic floor. The archaeological context of the finds demonstrates 
that the statues were still on display at the time. 

In total, the remains of six colossal, acrolithic statues have been found 
in the niches of the apodyterium. The earliest portrait (as far as we are 
able to tell from the fragmentary evidence) is that of Hadrian (Fig. 4a). 


26 From the 1990s onwards, the site has been extensively excavated and researched 
under supervision of the Katholieke Universiteit Leuven. Statues: Burdur, Archaeologi- 
cal Museum, inv. K.4.1.07 (Hadrian, H 0.94 m) — Burdur, Archaeological Museum, 
inv. K.95.26.08 (Marcus Aurelius, H 0.94 m) — Burdur, Archaeological Museum, inv. 
K.90.26.08 (Faustina Maior, H 0.76 m). 

27 Mägele (2013) 57-59; Mägele (2017) 442-449. Contra Waelkens (2009) 360-361; 
Waelkens & Poblome (2011) 114; Waelkens (2013) 71, n. 2; Waelkens (2015) 122, n. 126. 

28 As confirmed by the inscription on the architrave and a joining fragment that was 
found in 2003, see Talloen & Waelkens (2004) 177-180; Waelkens & Talloen (2004) 428; 
Mägele (2013) 58. The joining fragment was not known to B. Burrell when she published 
her seminal work on neokoroi cities in the Greek East. As a result, Burrell rejects the 
theory that the temple might have been dedicated to Hadrian as well, deeming it unlikely 
that “Antoninus, who was said to have been given the name Pius for his punctiliousness 
in honoring his adoptive father, would have allowed a temple originally for Hadrian to be 
rededicated to his own cult", see Burrell (2004) 268. 
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The portrait is of colossal size (H 0.94 m, 0.44 m from chin to hairline) 
and combines features of Hadrian’s Stazione Termini (dated post AD 117) 
and Chiaramonti 293 (dated post AD 118) types with classicizing elements 
(such as the oval shape and the slightly open mouth), resulting in a highly 
idealized expression. The fact that the pupils are not drilled, which became 
a common practice by the end of the Hadrianic period, provides support- 
ive evidence for dating the portrait in the early Hadrianic period. 
The portrait was inserted into an acrolithic, cuirassed statue, as indicated 
by the remaining fragments of footwear. The acrolithic statue was presum- 
ably on display together with a statue of empress Sabina. 

Around the mid second century, a statue of Faustina Maior (Fig. 4c) 
was added to the Hadrianic group, probably together with a statue of 
her husband Antoninus Pius. Contrary to the portrait of Hadrian, the back 
of the head of Faustina Maior was hollowed out, as was common with 
acrolithic statues, indicating that different techniques were implemented 
over time. Then, at some time after AD 169, a statue of Marcus Aurelius 
was added to the group, probably together with his wife Faustina Minor. 
The remaining portrait of Marcus Aurelius (Fig. 4b) is likewise of colossal 
size (H 0.94 m, 0.41 m from chin to hairline) and has features reminiscent 
of copies of Marcus Aurelius’ fourth portrait type (Typus Imperatori 38). 
The portrait is of similar height as that of Hadrian and was like its coun- 
terpart “clearly created to idealize the emperor."?? Furthermore, despite 
the differences in strap work and other minor technical features, the boots 
of Marcus Aurelius clearly mirror those of Hadrian. Both emperors wear 
military parade boots (mullei) with decorative ornaments on the sides and 
a band of tied laces fastened between the big and index toes. Around the 
ankles, the boots are decorated with overhanging flaps (piloi) of animal 
skin and a feline head (probably a lion) at the center, all bound together 
by a decorative cord.?? From the feet and legs it also becomes apparent 
that both statues rested on their right leg and were depicted in a similar 
stance. This argument is strengthened by the fact that three almost identi- 
cal plinths were found in niches A, E, and F, where the remains of the 
statues of Hadrian, Marcus Aurelius, and (presumably) Antoninus Pius 
respectively have been unearthed. There are also several differences 
between the portraits of Hadrian and Marcus Aurelius. The eyes of the 


? Mägele (2013) 56. 
?? On this type of footwear, see Goette (1988) 401-414, esp. 411-414, with references; 
Goldman (1994) 123. 
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(b) 


Fig. 4. Colossal portraits of from the imperial baths at Sagalassos: 
(a) portrait of Hadrian (Burdur, Archaeological Museum, inv. K.4.1.07), 
(b) portrait of Marcus Aurelius (Burdur, Archaeological Museum, 
inv. K.95.26.08), (c) portrait of Faustina Minor (Burdur, Archaeological Museum, 
inv. K.90.26.08). 
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portrait of Marcus Aurelius have, for example, been drilled — thereby 
directing his eyes slightly upwards. Furthermore, the back of the portrait 
of Marcus Aurelius has been left unfinished whereas the portrait of Hadrian 
is carefully modeled from all sides. 

The new addition of Marcus Aurelius to the Sagalassos group thus not 
only mirrored the idealizing style of the portrait of Hadrian, but also 
copied its statuary type. Furthermore, the statues of Hadrian and Marcus 
Aurelius seem to have been of the same height and proportion — thereby 
strengthening the overall consistency of the group. The same strategy was 
probably employed for the female statues. During the excavations of the 
southern apodyterium three pairs of female feet have come to light, all 
roughly of similar dimension. Sculptors apparently had ample capability 
to copy existing works of art. At the same time, they implemented new 
sculptural techniques, as we have seen with regard to the eyes and backs 
of the heads.*! Although it is difficult to reconstruct their first display 
environment in the South Temple, the transfer of the colossal statues to 
the Roman baths around AD 400 shows that they were carefully posi- 
tioned to invite the viewer to contemplate and compare the statues 
together, which would have drawn the viewer’s attention to their overall 
similarities. 

We may recognize the same process in another statue group from Asia 
Minor. In 1879, two colossal portrait heads of Trajan and Hadrian (Figs. 5a-b) 
were found together with fragments of a colossal statue of Zeus in the 
Trajaneum at Pergamon.* The portrait heads of Trajan and Hadrian both 
turn slightly to the right, have lowered brows, and are similar height 
(H 0.73 m). Other statuary fragments found on site indicate that the stat- 
ues to which the portraits originally belonged presented the two emperors 
in the same military type and pose (left arm lowered, right arm raised). 
As a result, scholars have generally recognized the works as originating 
from the same workshop, but still debate whether or not the statues were 


3! The backs of the heads of the statues would probably not have been visible for the 
ancient viewer. At least in their new context in the Roman baths, they were placed with 
their backs against the wall. 

32 Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Antikensammlung, inv. AvP VII 281 (Trajan, H 0.56 m), 
see Gross (1940) no. 26; inan & Alföldi-Rosenbaum (1966) no. 28; Vermeule (1968) 390, 
no. 12; Balty (1979) no. 7; Fittschen & Zanker (1985) 42, n. 1; Grüssinger e.a. (2012) 
573, Kat. 10.1 — Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Antikensammlung, inv. AvP VII 282 (Hadrian, 
H 0.56 m), see Wegner (1956) 94; Inan & Alföldi-Rosenbaum (1966) no. 30; Vermeule 
(1968) 392, no. 11; Wegner (1984) 112; Fittschen & Zanker (1985) 55, no. 20; Evers (1994) 
no. 14; Grüssinger e.a. (2012) 573, Kat. 10.2. 


(a) 
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Fig. 5. Colossal portraits of from the Trajaneum at Pergamon. 
Left (a): portrait of Trajan (Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Antikensammlung, 
inv. AvP VII 281). Right (b): portrait of Hadrian (Berlin, Staatliche Museen, 
Antikensammlung, inv. AvP VII 282). 


also dedicated at the same time.?? In order for the statues to have been 
dedicated at the same time, the portrait of Trajan, in his Decennalientypus 
(dated post AD 103), would then have to be a posthumous dedication. How- 
ever, two types of evidence seem to argue against this. First, epigraphic 
evidence indicates that the temple was dedicated during the reign of 
emperor Trajan, in AD 114. It is therefore likely that a statue of Trajan 
was already dedicated inside the temple at the time.?^ This theory is sup- 
ported by numismatic evidence; the reverses of some Pergamene coins 
clearly show a statue of the emperor in the temple receding next to a seated 
statue of Zeus.?? Another inscription found at Pergamon records a letter 
written by Hadrian in AD 137 in response to a request made by the Per- 
gamene people to build a temple in the emperor’s honor. Hadrian turns 
down the request of the people of Pergamon to devote a temple to him, 


33 Burrell (2004) 27-28; Deppmeyer (2008) 137, ns. 236-237; Fittschen (2009) 1128; 
Auinger & Fendt (2012) 169. 

34 Auinger & Fendt (2012) 169. 

35 RPC III, no. 1716. 


(b) 
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but then expresses his wish for his statue to be dedicated in the temple 
of his father (v tà tod mat[pdoc éuod] ve) even adding that they 
should place his statue nearby that of his father (ra p" adtov Exeivov).’° 
Epigraphic and numismatic evidence thus seem to suggest that we are 
dealing with a statue group in the Trajaneum at Pergamon that first 
included a seated Zeus and standing Trajan, and then after AD 137 also 
a statue of emperor Hadrian that was clearly modelled onto that of his 
predecessor. This was, like in the case of Sagalassos, mainly done through 
the copying of formal aspects (such as the height and the turning of the 
heads to the right) and through the use of a similar body type. 

One final example may demonstrate that the strategies as outlined 
above were not necessarily implemented from the start. The case is con- 
cerned with the Sebasteion (measuring 6.5 x 4.8 m) of the ancient city of 
Boubon, located approximately 120 km southwest of Sagalassos, near the 
modern town of Ibecik.*” Sculptural finds from the site include a portrait 
head of Lucius Verus, a nude statue of Lucius Verus (Fig. 6a), a headless 
statue of Marcus Aurelius in himation, a headless, nude statue of Com- 
modus (Fig. 6b), a nude statue of Septimius Severus (Fig. 6c), a portrait 
head of a youthful Caracalla, a nude statue of Caracalla (Fig. 6d), and a 
headless, nude statue of Valerian (Fig. 6e).** The bases and plinths that 


36 Müller (2009) 369-367, with a German translation (392-393); Chaniotis (2015) 233- 
234 (no. 131); Grüssinger e.a. (2012) 577, Kat. 10.10; Furthermore, Olivier Hekster has 
rightly emphasized the exceptional nature of posthumous dedications to Trajan during 
the reign of his successor. Of the 206 existing Trajanic honorific bases, only eleven are 
posthumous dedications. After reviewing the evidence, Hekster concludes that “there was 
no real tendency to address Trajan as Hadrian's father", see Hekster (2015) 88-90, with 
references to Hgjte (2005). 

37 Today almost nothing remains of the ancient city, and it has received little more than 
mention in the works of ancient authors (e.g. Strabo 13.4.17). However, rich evidence had 
come to light on the Roman imperial cult in the city — be it under unfortunate circum- 
stances. The site of Boubon has been looted badly in the twentieth century, and it was not 
until May 1967 that the Turkish authorities intervened, after which rescue excavations 
were conducted. By that time, however, a large number of imperial bronze statues had 
already appeared in the North American art markets, ultimately finding their way into 
private collections. With the help of the diary of one of the treasure hunters and the newly 
conducted legal excavations, Turkish archaeologist J. Ínan was able to confirm that most 
of these bronze statues originated from a building north of the agora of Boubon: the 
Sebasteion. On the archaeological site and finds of Boubon, see esp. Kokkinia (2008). 

38 Statues from Boubon: 

a. Malibu, J. Paul Getty Museum, inv. 73.AB.100 (Lucius Verus, H 0.35 m), see Inan & 
Alföldi-Rosenbaum (1979) no. 57, Taf. 50.1; Vermeule (1980) 186, E; Fittschen 
(1999) no. E8; Lahusen & Formigli (2001) no. 143. 

b. New York, Shelby White and Leon Levy Collection (Lucius Verus, H 1.88 m), see 
Inan & Alföldi-Rosenbaum (1979) no. 58, Taf. 51; Vermeule (1980) 185, B; inan 
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were found in the building furthermore reveal that the Sebasteion would 
originally also have held statues of Nero, Poppaea Sabina, Domitian/ 
Nerva, Julia Domna, Gordian III, Gallienus, and his wife Salonina.*? 
Although exact placement of the bronze statues in the Sebasteion is still 
debated, ^? scholars generally agree that the bronzes originated from Boubon 
and were part of a statue group composed over more than two centuries, 
as attested by the epigraphic evidence on location. 

Although the iconography of the statues is primarily of importance for 
the purpose of this article, it is worthwhile to briefly sum up the accepted 
chronology of the statue group. The room was dedicated during the reign 
of the emperor Nero, as attested by one of the inscriptions on site. Nero 
himself was honored in the Sebasteion together with his second wife 
Poppaea Sabina. After AD 68, Nero's statue was removed and his name 
was erased from the dedicatory inscription (the statue of his wife appar- 
ently remained in place). Domitian was honored in the cult room but was 
eventually replaced by Nerva. Subsequently, there is epigraphic evidence 
for statues of Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Verus, Commodus, and Septimius 
Severus. The latter was moved to the east side of the room to be dis- 
played together with his wife Julia Domna and their two sons Caracalla 
and Geta. Eventually Geta's statue was removed from public display 


(1993) 239, no. 4; Lahusen & Formigli (2001) no. 144; Hallett (2005) 322, no. 160; 
Kokkinia (2008) 41, no. 12. 

c. Cleveland, The Cleveland Museum of Art, inv. CMA 86.5 (Marcus Aurelius, H 1.93 m), 
see Vermeule (1980) 185-186, D; Kozloff (1987); inan (1993) 239, no. 3; Kokkinia 
(2008) 43, no. 11. 

d. New York, Collection of Dr. Sackle (Commodus, H 1.40 m), see Vermeule (1980) 187, 

K; İnan (1993) 239, no. 5; Kokkinia (2008) 43, no. 13. 

e. Copenhagen, Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, inv. 3422 (Septimius Severus, head: H 0.40 m); 

New York, Dorothy Wendell Cherry Collection (Septimius Severus, body: H 2.16 m), 

see Inan & Alfóldi-Rosenbaum (1979) 113, no. 63; Vermeule (1980) 185-186 (A, G); 

Inan (1993) 239, no. 6; Johansen (1995) 18, no. 1, 20-21; Lahusen & Formigli (2001) 

no. 148; Hallett (2005) 322, no. 164; Kokkinia (2008) 43, no. 14. 

f. New York, Royal Athena Galleries (Caracalla, H 0.22 m), see Inan & Alféldi-Rosen- 

baum (1979) no. 68; Fittschen (1999) 128, no. 47; Lahusen & Formigli (2001) no. 158. 

g. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, inv. 1989.281.80 (Caracalla, head: H 0.216 m); 

New York, Edward H. Merrin Gallery (Caracalla, body: H 2.21 m), see İnan & Alföldi- 
Rosenbaum (1979) 122-123, no. 70, Taf. 62; Vermeule (1980) 185, 187 (C, I); Fittschen 
& Zanker (1985) 106, no. 31; inan (1993) 239, no. 9; Lahusen & Formigli (2001) 
no. 160; Kokkinia (2008) 47, no. 17. 

h. Burdur, Archaeological Museum, inv. 7416 (Valerian, body, H 1.70 m); Boston, Museum 
of Fine Arts, inv. 68732 (Valerian, right leg? ), see Vermeule (1980) 188, Q; İnan (1993) 
239, no. 12; Kokkinia (2008) 50, no. 21. 

3 İnan (1993) 239, nos. 1-2, 7, 10, 13-14; Kokkinia (2008) nos. 8, 10, 15, 18-20. 
4 On which, see esp. Lubos (2016). Cf. Chippindale & Gill (2000) 488-489. 
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— thereby leaving enough room for the latter additions of Valerian, Gal- 
lienus, and Salonina. Opposite from this wall stood three separate bases, 
of which two carried a statue of Caracalla (as an adult) and one a statue 
of Gordian III.*! 

The remaining fragments of the statues share several common features, 
perhaps most obviously: the statues are all made of bronze. This does 
not mean however that the statues were therefore also made by the 
same workshop. Analysis of the body of Commodus has shown that its 
composition is comparable to the statue of Lucius Verus, but otherwise 
the statues from Boubon have very little in common with regard to their 
measurements, alloys, or techniques of production.? The statues were 
surely produced with different molds.4 Some have therefore argued that 
we should not consider the statues as belonging to a group, but as belong- 
ing to what has been termed by one scholar as a Sammelsurium.^ How- 
ever, I believe that this reading ignores the overall visual impression of 
the group. With exception of the statue of Marcus Aurelius, all remaining 
imperial statues present the emperor in a heroic, nude stance, resting on 
their right leg, and lowering their left arm (Figs. 6a-e). Four out of the 
five nude statues furthermore lift their right arm, possibly to hold a scepter, 
spear, or thunderbolt (reminiscent of the “Alexander with the spear" 
type). Indeed, it is clear that, despite the differences in height, these statues 
are typologically connected. Although we cannot say with certainty that 
the lost statues would have adhered to this type as well, we can say that 


^! Price (1984) 159-160; İnan (1977-78) 272-273; inan (1993) 218-238; Fittschen 
(1999) 128-129; Deppmeyer (2008) 233-237; Kokkinia (2008) 7-10; Lubos (2016) 267, 
with references. The absence of Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius is noteworthy, but 
can possibly be explained by the fact that the adjacent rooms of the Sebasteion might 
originally have held these statues, which unfortunately have not been preserved. Another 
reason might be that they were of less importance to the city of Boubon than the emperors 
present in the cult room. For possible reasons to honor the emperors present in the cult 
room specifically, see Lubos (2016) 272. 

4 On the chemical compositions of the statues of Lucius Verus and Commodus, see 
Mattusch (1996) 331-339 (no. 50, Lucius Verus), esp. 338; 349-351 (no. 55, Commodus), 
esp. 351. However, Carol Mattusch argues that of “the seven bronzes in the exhibition 
[The Fire of Hephaistos: Large Classical Bronzes from North American Collections, 
1996] that have been linked to the Bubon cache of imperial statues have nothing at all in 
common except for the type of alpha inscribed on two of them, and this letter form was 
widely used in the Mediterranean world for hundreds of years", see Mattusch (1996) 177. 

55 Petruccioli (2012) 188-189. I would like to thank Guido Petruccioli for directing me 
towards a copy of his unpublished dissertation (The portraiture of Caracalla and Geta: 
form, context, function) at the Bodleian Library in Oxford, which I have consulted in 
October 2018. 

# Fittschen (2009) 1133-1134. Cf. Fittschen (1999) 129. 
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(e) 


Fig. 6. Bronze statues from Boubon in heroic costume. 
From left to right: (a) Lucius Verus, (b) Commodus, (c) Septimius Severus, 
(d) Caracalla, and (e) Valerian. 
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the statues of Commodus, Septimius Severus, Caracalla, and Valerian 
mirrored that of Lucius Verus. The fact that Marcus Aurelius is presented 
in himation shows that a programmatic unity in the group was probably 
not a concern of the dedicators at that time. Rather, it seems that later 
generations preferred the type of statue used for Lucius Verus (or an 
earlier statue that has not been preserved) and subsequently chose this 
type as a new blueprint for the later additions. 


IV. LOCAL STRUCTURES AND AGENCIES 


The cases above have brought to light the different ways that objects 
could interact in “grown” statue groups. This still leaves us with the 
question as to why later additions to the groups discussed above were 
assimilated to the statues that were already in place. However, before we 
can answer this question it is important to emphasize that the practices 
as outlined above are not necessarily representative for all Roman impe- 
rial statue groups. Surviving statue groups show a great variety of styles, 
sizes, and statue formats used. Sometimes visual differences were meant 
to purposefully highlight status and/or hierarchy within a group. In the 
Julian Basilica in Corinth, for example, Gaius and Lucius Caesar were 
both shown in heroic nudity whereas their adoptive father Augustus was 
clad in the toga, capite velato. This was probably to indicate Augustus’ 
senior rank and Gaius' and Lucius' junior (and equal) position as cae- 
sares.“ Furthermore, as argued by Deppmeyer, the addition of Flavian 
statues to Julio-Claudian statue groups reveals that, on the one hand, the 
Flavians were framed as part of a longer line of imperial rule. On the other 
hand, however, the Flavians, often presented in military armor, were 
set apart from their Julio-Claudian predecessors in terms if iconography, 
forming their own “subgroups” within the larger assemblages. In the end, 
each configuration of objects requires to by studied in its own right before 
statements on the interplay between their constituents can be made. 

I would like to propose two possible explanations in answer to the 
question as to why later additions to the groups discussed above were 
assimilated to the statues that were already in place. The first explanation 
relates to the presence and the agency of objects in the intended display 


45 Lorenz (2018) 178. 
4 Deppmeyer (2008a) 64-67. 
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environment. From the vast field of cultural expressions available to the 
sponsors and workshops responsible for the statues, earlier dedications 
to the Roman emperor in the more immediate context provided an accept- 
able set of signs to follow. They were part of a local field of references 
available for workshops and dedicators to tap into. This explanation ties 
in with the use of models (which may have included statues as well) by 
ancient artists to create new sculpture.” The existence of models would 
explain the consistency of statue bodies that we have seen in some of the 
groups discussed above. Furthermore, the case of Tinos has shown that 
statue bodies could deliberately have been produced in larger quantities, 
either to be stored for later use or to be immediately put on display.*® 
Based on finds from the ancient city of Perge, we also know that dif- 
ferent generations of artists could implement the same characteristic traits 
in sculpture. In the case of Perge, these may be observed in the central 
long straps (below the pteryges) of the cuirassed statues which were on 
display in the theater and nymphaea of the city (Figs. 7a-d). Whereas 
these straps are usually left undecorated, most of the central straps of the 
cuirassed statues from Perge are decorated with tendrils (or in the case 
of the statue of Septimius Severus with a herm).* The earliest statues 


^! Pfanner (1989) for the most extensive account of the production and distribution 
mechanisms of imperial portraits. See now also Anguissola (2018) on the use of supports 
in marble sculpture, which *could also advertise the status [of the sculpture] of being a 
copy", see Anguissola (2018) 146. Pliny the Elder mentions that it was quite common for 
sculptors to make a preparatory model of clay (Pliny, HN 34.46; 35.155-156). The existence 
of models is also apparent from the presence of measuring points on portraits. These 
measuring points occur on portraits from the Classical/Hellenistic period to the third century, 
so we may assume this technique was wide-spread, see Lahusen (2010) 196-198; Claridge 
(2015) 107-111. 

48 The same seems to apply for a group of cuirassed statues that were found during 
excavations of the scaenae frons of the theater in Tlos (Asia Minor). The cuirassed statues 
(representing Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and Marcus Aurelius) are identical in their breast- 
plate designs (gorgoneion, two griffins and an eagle) and have similar supports at their right 
feet (cornucopia resting on a globe). See Korkut (2013) 190-191. The statues are currently 
on display in the Fethiye Museum. 

4 I would like to thank Jane Fejfer for drawing my attention to these iconographic 
details. Statues from Perge with decorated central straps include: 

a. Antalya, Antalya Museum (unknown, H: 2.08 m), see Ózgür (2008) 146-147, no. 63. 

b. Inv. 7.23.93 (Trajan-tetrarch H 2.40 m), see Ózgür (2008) 144-145, no. 62; Akcay-Güven 
(2018) 367-369. 

c. Inv. 11.23.93 (Trajan-tetrarch, H 2.30 m), see Ozgiir (2008) 142-143, no. 61; Akcay-Güven 
(2018) 369-371. 

d. Inv. 2649 (Hadrian, H 1.27 m), see Vermeule (1964) 104, no. 173; inan (1965) 
62-64, no. 6; inan & Alföldi-Rosenbaum (1966) no. 29; Vermeule (1966) 54-55, no. 
173; Niemeyer (1968) no. 57; Fittschen & Zanker (1985) 44, no. 6; Evers (1994) no. 8; 
Özgür (1987) no. 35 = Özgür (2008) 84-85, no. 35. 
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Fig. 7. Details of the central long straps of the imperial statues from the 
theater and nymphaea of Perge (Antalya, Archaeological Museum), 
(a) Antalya, Antalya Museum inv. 7.23.93, (b) Antalya, Antalya Museum, 
(c) Antalya, Antalya Museum, inv. 11.23.93, (d) Antalya, Antalya Museum, 
inv. Prg2014/194. 


from Perge demonstrating this feature are those of Trajan that were at the 
end of the third century re-carved to statues of the tetrarchs.5 The last 
statue to possess this characteristic trait is that of Caracalla that was 


e. Inv. A3730, A3875 (Hadrian, H 1.80 m), see Wegner (1984) 108; Fittschen & Zanker 
(1985) 47, no. 20; Evers (1994) no. 6; Ózgür (1987) no. 32 = Ózgür (2008) 78-79, no. 32. 

f. Inv. A3266 (Septimius Severus, H 2.36 m), see inan & Alföldi-Rosenbaum (1979) no. 
64; Ózgür (1987) no. 38 = Ozgiir (2008) 90-91, no. 38. 

g. Inv. Prg2014/194 (Caracalla, H = 2.20 m), see Kara (2015) 14-15; Kara & Demirel 
(2015) 248-249, no. IV.3. 
50 Antalya, Antalya Museum, inv. 7.23.93, 11.23.93. 
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Fig. 8. Portrait of the emperor Augustus (Prima Porta) from the 
island of Samos (Samos, Pythagoreion Museum, inv. 45). 


found in the recently-discovered nymphaeum F5.°' However subtle these 
traits may be, they hint at the existence of workshop traditions that, to a 
mindful observer, may have been noted when contemplating the statues 
together. 

Besides being guided by the convenience of the visual language 
offered by existing models or statues, we may also consider another 
reason why the sponsors of statues in particular chose to follow the ico- 
nography of statues on site. This reason relates to the awareness on part 
of the local elites of contributing to an existing collection of sculpture. 
For by honoring the Roman emperor on their own terms, local elites 
could use imperial statue groups not only as a demonstration of loyalty 


5! Antalya, Antalya Museum, inv. Prg2014/194. 
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to the reigning domus divina, but also a channel to their own past. 
Indeed, imperial statue groups did not only present a sequence of emper- 
ors, but also a history of dedications made by a local community, a nar- 
rative of local identity mediated around the person of the emperor. We 
may envision that later generations emulated dedications of their fore- 
fathers to continue the way in which their community had traditionally 
honored their emperor to express a sense of civic pride and identity. 

These explanations are not necessarily new, but are certainly worth 
adding to. A range of scholarship has shown that Roman rule was both 
spatially and conceptually anchored in existing frameworks, particularly 
in regions like the Greek East where existing traditions helped to translate 
Roman rule in understandable terms.?? In Greece, portraits of Augustus, 
were, for example, regularly given a more Hellenistic look when compared 
to their Italian counterparts. One of these portraits (Prima Porta) is pre- 
served in the Pythagoreion Museum in Samos (Fig. 8).°* The portrait 
head roughly follows the Roman prototype, with the exception of the 
plasticity of the locks, the full lips, and the deep-set eyes, which are more 
reminiscent of Hellenistic ruler portraits.?? A similar free imitation of the 
Prima Porta type is known from Athens.?6 The use of already familiar 
notions allowed local communities to highlight their own position and 
interpretation of Roman rule, which, in some cases, sparked a renewed 
emphasis on past traditions and local identity.” Important to add to this 
is that once this process unfolded, expressions of loyalty to the imperial 
house became part of this material landscape and subsequently served a 
similar function with the coming and going of Roman emperors, thereby 
blurring the line between central and local. 


52 Elsner (2015) 158: “The mass of honorific statues which packed the ancient city, 
and some of whose bases still survive, formed — over time — a collection of honoured 
dignitaries whose civic contributions could be read as a history of the city, arranged across 
its porticoes and public spaces." Cf. Ma (2013) 121-126. Dedications to the Roman 
emperors followed in line with this practice as they (just like the Hellenistic kings and 
Republican leaders before them) were often honored as great benefactors by Greek cities, 
on which, see Rose (1997b) 109-111; Morales (2017); Heijnen (2018). 

5 Zanker (1983) 47, with Riccardi (2000) 112-115, 130; Price (1984) passim; Smith 
(1997) 32; Alcock (1997); Ando (2000); Mayer (2010) 114-119. 

54 Samos, Pythagoreion Museum, inv. 45, Boschung (1993) no. 156. 

> Heijnen (2018) 95. 

56 Athens, National Archaeological Museum, inv. 3758, see Boschung (1993) no. 72. 

57 Spawforth (2012) with Stewart (2012); Vlassopoulos (2013) on Athens and Sparta 
in the early Augustan age. 

58 On which see esp. Ando (2000) 233. 
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Fig. 9. Portrait heads of Tiberius and Caligula (capite velato) from Gortyn. 
Left (a): portrait of Tiberius (Heraklion, Archaeological Museum, inv. 65). 
Right (b): portrait of Caligula (Heraklion, Archaeological Museum, inv. 64). 


An example may further clarify this point. During the reign of the 
emperor Augustus, statues showing the emperor in toga with his head 
veiled (capite velato) were set up in regions that had not witnessed this 
type of attire before, including mainland Greece and the island of Crete. 
Despite the novelty of this type of dress in these regions, it became one 
of the common modes of representations in statue dedications to the 
emperor. In fact, in Greece and Crete, almost all of the surviving images 
of the emperor in toga showed him with his head veiled. It seems that in 
these regions the toga capite velato became linked to the emperorship 
itself, and thereby provided an acceptable set of signs for dedications for 
future emperors. On the agora in Gortyna (Crete), for example, a statue 
of the emperor Caligula (Fig. 9b) was added to an already existing impe- 
rial statue group, which included (amongst other statue dedications) a 
toga statue of Tiberius (Fig. 9a) with his head veiled.°? The surviving 


> Heraklion, Archaeological Museum, inv. 64 (Caligula), 65 (Tiberius), see Rose (1997a) 
nos. 85.1-85.2; Havé-Nikolaus (1998) nos. 4, 7; Boschung (2001) nos. 15.3-15.4 5.2. 


(b) 
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portrait of Caligula shows that he too was portrayed in this guise. Examples 
such as these demonstrate how quickly expressions of loyalty to the 
emperor could become anchor points for later statue dedications. 

There is little evidence to suggest that the imperial center was actively 
involved in this process. The letter by Arrian to the emperor Hadrian 
comes to mind in which Arrian asks the emperor to send him a new 
imperial statue because the present one does not captivate the greatness 
of the emperor sufficiently. The letter shows that the emperor himself 
could apparently provide one of his officials with an appropriate statue; 
we may assume that otherwise Arrian would not have made this request. 
However, it is difficult to accept the emperor’s direct involvement in 
provincial statue groups based on accounts such as these. Like in the case 
of Pergamon, the emperor’s involvement is best understood in the context 
of political dialogue and decorum. Requests such as these allowed com- 
munities or officials to express their loyalty or close ties to the emperor. 
As mentioned above, Hadrian turns down the request of the people of 
Pergamon to devote a temple to him, but allows for his statue to be dedi- 
cated inside the Trajaneum next to the statue of his father. Hadrian’s 
answer is thereby in line with common practice among Roman emperors 
to refuse extravagant honors in order to appear modest. Important for the 
purposes of this study is that the emperor leaves it up to the people of 
Pergamon to decide on the characteristics of the statue. 

Lastly, we may consider how the reading of this material fits our 
understanding of political communication in the Roman world. The 
results of our analysis advocate in favor of a system that attributes agency 
to existing material expressions in the creation of new messages. Past 
expressions of loyalty to the emperor shaped future expressions by their 
capability to provide future generations with an acceptable set of signs 
to honor the emperor, as well as with an opportunity to open up a channel 
to their own past. This explanation ties in with the recent focus on the 
agency of objects, human-object entanglement, and the notion of “object- 
scapes” in the field of Roman archaeology. Versluys identifies the latter 
term as “the reptoire(s) of material culture available at a certain site in a 
certain period in terms of their material and stylistic characterstics.”°! 
It implies that objects did not just represent human behavior, but could 
play an active role in shaping human behavior. This process will have 


99 Arr. Peripl. M. Eux. 1.3-4. 
9! Versluys (2017) 197. 
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operated differently depending on time and place, but will in all cases have 
adhered to the basic premise that people, now and then, are influenced 
by the material world around them. The formulation of new leadership 
was thus only partly dependent on information derived from the imperial 
center. Imperial images can therefore not be treated in isolation or solely 
from a top-down perspective, but will have to be analyzed from a spatial 
and diachronic perspective, to trace how they were influenced by and con- 
tributed to the local fields of references to which they were intrinsically 
linked. 


Radboud University Nijmegen Sam HEIJNEN 
sam.j.m.heijnen@ gmail.com 
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AMMINISTRAZIONE IMPERIALE E POPOLI ALPINI 
AL TEMPO DI DOMIZIANO 


IL CASO DEL PROCURATOR AUGUSTI ALPIUM COTTIANARUM ET 
PEDATIUM TYRIORUM ET CAMMUNTIORUM ET LEPONTIORUM* 


Abstract: The epigraphical cursus honorum of Sex. Attius Suburanus 
Aemilianus mentions the task of procurator Augusti Alpium Cottianarum 
et Pedatium Tyriorum et Cammuntiorum et Lepontiorum, otherwise not 
attested, which he held at the beginning of Domitian’s reign. In addition to 
the province of the Cottian Alps, Suburanus Aemilianus had competence 
on three other little-known Alpine communities. The authors propose the 
identification of these communities and reflect on the tasks of this procu- 
rator. Their analysis unveils chronological and juridical novelties as well 
as new hints about imperial administration in the Alps under Domitian. 


1. LA BASE DI STATUA TROVATA A BAALBEK, LIBANO (HELIOPOLIS, SYRIA) 


A Baalbek (Heliopolis), durante la demolizione della basilica di eta teo- 
dosiana che si trovava al centro del Grande Cortile del santuario di Giove, 
furono scoperte diverse basi di statua ivi reimpiegate!, delle quali una recava 
la seguente iscrizione, pubblicata da Henri Seyrig nel 1937 e poi da Jean- 
Paul Rey-Coquais nel 1967? (fig. 1): 


Sex(to) Attio L(uci) filio Vol(tinia) / Suburano Aemiliano, praef(ecto) 
/ fabr(um), praef(ecto) alae Taurianae tor/quatae, adiutori Vibi Crispi 
leg(ati) / Aug(usti) pro pr(aetore) in censibus accipiendis / Hispaniae 
citerioris, adiut(ori) Iuli Vrsi / praef(ecti) annonae, eiusdem in praefect(ura) 
/ Aegypti, proc(uratori) Aug(usti) ad Mercurium, / proc(uratori) Aug(usti) 
Alpium Cottianarum et / Pedatium Tyriorum et Cammun/tiorum et 
Lepontiorum, procur(atori) / prouinc(iae) Iudaeae, proc(uratori) 
prouinc(iae) / Belgicae, // Mari Cethegi, cornic(ulari) eius, fratres. 


* [paragrafi 1, 3, 4 e 6 sono di R. Dell'Era, i paragrafi 2 e 5 di G.L. Gregori e i para- 
grafi 7, 8 e 9 sono comuni. Gli autori sono debitori di preziosi consigli a Michel Aberson, 
cui dedicano questo contributo in occasione del suo 65? compleanno, Regula Frei-Stolba, 
Michel Fuchs, Marco Maiuro ed Elena Tassi. Un ringraziamento va a coloro che, nel 
delicato periodo della primavera 2020, hanno trasmesso agli autori importanti contributi 
per la loro ricerca: Fulvia Butti Ronchetti, Lorenzo Calvelli, Tommaso Leoni, Stefano 
Magnani, Patrick Marrou ed Elvira Migliario. Si ringraziano inoltre Julien Aliquot per il 
permesso di pubblicare una sua fotografia dell'iscrizione (fig. 1) e Alexandre Hirzel per 
la carta muta delle Alpi (fig. 2). 

! Seyrig (1937) 77-83. 

? AE 1939 60 = HD022485. Seyrig (1937) 80-82 n? 6; IGLS VI 2875, con fotografia (tav. 
VII). Fotografia anche in Lamboglia (1946) 100. Dimensioni della base: 134 x 84 x 73 cm. 
Altezza delle lettere: 6 cm (riga 1), 4,5-5 cm (righe 2-14). La riga 14 é incisa sullo zoccolo. 
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Fig. 1. Baalbek/Heliopolis, Grande Cortile del santuario di Giove. 
Base di statua di Sex. Attius Suburanus Aemilianus 
(O Julien Aliquot, IGLS, CNRS/HiSoMA 2009). 


2. SEX. ATTIUS SUBURANUS AEMILIANUS E LA SUA CARRIERA 


Lo studio prosopografico piü recente sul cavaliere Sex. Attius Suburanus 
Aemilianus si deve ad Andreina Magioncalda, che ha rivisto in modo 
decisivo la cronologia della sua carriera?. Proveniente da una famiglia di 
rango equestre della Gallia Narbonense (Vienna?), Suburanus Aemilianus 


3 Magioncalda (2014). La stessa cronologia degli incarichi è sostenuta anche da 
Demougin (2017). 
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rivesti un'unica milizia equestre e si specializzó quasi subito in campo 
censitario, fiscale e finanziario, operando come adiutor, prima del legatus 
in censibus accipiendis della Hispania citerior Vibius Crispus, poi del 
praefectus annonae e in seguito praefectus Aegypti Iulius Vrsus*. La sua 
carriera procuratoria dovette iniziare all’incirca nel periodo 78/79-81 d.C. 
con la procuratela centenaria ad Mercurium. L'incarico successivo, pro- 
babilmente anch'esso di rango centenario, fu quello di procurator Augusti 
Alpium Cottianarum et Pedatium Tyriorum et Cammuntiorum et Lepon- 
tiorum, vale a dire di governatore di questa provincia alpina istituita da 
Nerone, ma con competenze allargate, e dovrebbe collocarsi all'inizio 
dell’età domizianea, attorno agli anni 82-84 d.C.° 

Sotto lo stesso Domiziano egli ricoprirà altre più importanti procu- 
ratele, in Giudea (ca. 84-86 d.C.) e nella Belgica (ca. 87-89 d.C.), 
quest’ultima forse proprio negli anni in cui il principe istituiva le due 
nuove province germaniche lungo il limes renano’. La statua gli fu 
dedicata sicuramente prima del 98 d.C., perché all’inizio del regno di 
Traiano Suburanus Aemilianus fu nominato prefetto del pretorio: forse 
l’occasione fu offerta dalla sua promozione a procuratore della Belgica 
(ca. 86 d.C.)*. Sotto Traiano egli raggiungerà infine il vertice della 
carriera, con l’adlectio inter praetorios e ben due consolati, nel 101 e nel 
104 d.C.? 

Forse scelto anche a causa della sua origine dalla vicina Narbonense, 
Suburanus Aemilianus risulta ad oggi il primo governatore a noi noto della 
provincia procuratoria delle Alpes Cottiae'?. La forma Alpes Cottianae 


4 Sul suo ruolo di adiutor v. Demougin (2017) 271-273. 

5 Sulla procuratela ad Mercurium v. ora Alessandrì (2018): si trattava di una procura- 
tela svolta in quello stesso Egitto dove egli già si trovava come adiutor del prefetto e 
finalizzata al controllo del frumento destinato alla città di Alessandria. 

€ Magioncalda (2014) 283, 286-287. Sulla nascita e gli sviluppi delle procuratele pre- 
sidiali: Faoro (2011) 155-220, che sottolinea, a proposito di Suburanus, l’eccezionalità 
di rivestire per ben tre volte il grado di adiutor prima di intraprendere la carriera procu- 
ratoria; sulle procuratele presidiali v. anche Magioncalda (1999). Sull’istituzione della 
provincia delle Alpes Cottiae v. Suet. Ner. 18.2: Ponti modo regnum concedente Polemone, 
item Alpium defuncto Cottio in prouinciae formam redegit. 

7 Magioncalda (2014) 287; cosi anche Demougin (2017) 276. V. anche Magioncalda 
(1999) 409-410. 

8 Magioncalda (2014) 287-289. 

? Per l'intera carriera v. inoltre PIR? A 1366; cf. PME A 189; Pflaum (1960) 128-136 
n? 56. 

10 Lamboglia (1946) 94; Pflaum (1960) 133; Prieur (1968) 124; Barruol (1969) 172-177; 
Mennella (2007) 959; Faoro (2011) 240. Sul governo delle Cottianae ciuitates dall'inte- 
grazione all'impero all'istituzione della provincia v. Letta (2018). 
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sembra essere quella piü antica: oltre che nella nostra iscrizione, essa 
appare soltanto in due altre epigrafi, mentre a partire dall'età traianea 
pare prevalere la forma Alpes Cottiae!!. 


3. LA PROCURATELA IMPERIALE ALPIUM COTTIANARUM ET PEDATIUM 
TYRIORUM ET CAMMUNTIORUM ET LEPONTIORUM: DUE INTERPRETAZIONI 
CONTRAPPOSTE 


L’apporto principale di questa iscrizione, che fa di essa un caso unico, 
è l’associazione alla procuratela delle Alpes Cottianae di un incarico 
procuratorio su tre popolazioni alpine, i Pedates Tyrii (o Tyriorum), i 
Cammuntii e i Lepontii. Il polisindeto et ... et ... et ... sembra indicare che 
la procuratela fu unica e contestuale; in caso contrario, la carica di pro- 
curator sarebbe stata ripetuta, come nel resto del testo. 

La menzione di quest’incarico è stata sin da subito interpretata in due 
modi diversi, suscitando una vivace discussione ancora irrisolta, le cui 
conseguenze hanno influenzato le ricerche più recenti. È quindi indispen- 
sabile ripercorrere brevemente le diverse interpretazioni della procuratela 
alpina di Suburanus Aemilianus. 

Interpellato da H. Seyrig, Felix Stähelin interpretò questa procuratela 
come l’incarico di governatore della provincia delle Alpes Cottiae, con 
l’aggiunta di alcuni popoli da collocare in zone marginali della provincia 
(e precisamente i Pedates Tyrii nella Valle Stura di Demonte, i Lepontii 
fra Susa e Torino)". Nino Lamboglia espresse il suo disaccordo in propo- 
sito, sostenendo che Suburanus Aemilianus, oltre ad essere governatore 
della provincia delle Alpes Cottiae/Cottianae, avesse giurisdizione su 


!! Alpes Cottianae in CIL XII 408; prouincia Cottiana in CIL V 7259 = Cimarosti 
(2012) n° 52 = HD065883; cf. Cottianae ciuitates in Plin. N.H. 3.24 (138); Lamboglia 
(1946) 94 nota 3. Allo stesso modo, la provincia delle A/pes Graiae è nota anche come 
Alpes Atrectianae in CIL IX 5357 = EDR015580 e AE 1995 1021 = Rémy (1998) n° 28 = 
HD050852, Alpes Atrectinae in CIL VII 17900 e AE 1969-1970 704 = HD012616 o Alpes 
Atractianae in CIL IX 5439 = EDR105074: Bérard (1995) 347-348, 353-355, 358; Wiblé 
(1998) 188-190. 

12 Seyrig (1937) 80-81, 99-100 (lettera di F. Stähelin in appendice); Stähelin (1943) 
451-452; v. anche Stähelin (1948), p. 35. Secondo F. Stähelin, l'aggiunta di questi popoli 
alla competenza del governatore delle A/pes Cottianae sarebbe avvenuta nell'ambito di un 
ampliamento del regnum Cottii, risalente al tempo di Claudio e rimasto in vigore anche 
dopo la creazione della provincia da parte di Nerone: cf. Cass. Dio 60.24. Egli spiegó cosi 
il fatto che questi popoli siano menzionati a parte e manchino nell'iscrizione dell'arco di 
Susa: CIL V 7231 = Cimarosti (2012) n? 31 = HD065564. 
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popolazioni limitrofe, come i Pedates Tyrii (abitanti di Pedo, nella Valle 
Stura di Demonte), ma anche piü distanti, come 1 Cammuntii (da lui 
identificati con i Camunni della Val Camonica) e i Lepontii (da collocare 
in Leventina e Ossola), dove avrebbe esercitato la sua carica in modo 
itinerante. L’ipotesi di N. Lamboglia fu duramente criticata da Albino 
Garzetti, secondo il quale le popolazioni indicate dovevano sicuramente 
trovarsi ai confini delle Alpes Cottiae, come già affermato da F. Stàihelin!4, 
N. Lamboglia si difese dalle riserve di A. Garzetti, aggiungendo che, nei 
primi anni dopo l'istituzione delle province alpine, il procuratore della 
provincia delle Alpes Cottiae avesse dovuto amministrare anche quei ter- 
ritori del versante italiano delle Alpi che ancora godevano del diritto 
latino!>, i Latio donati incolae citati da Plinio il Vecchio!f. La discussione 
non ebbe seguito nei decenni successivi e gli autori che hanno preso in 
considerazione la procuratela alpina di Suburanus Aemilianus hanno per- 
lopiü fatto riferimento a una delle due interpretazioni". Nell'ultimo 
ventennio, la questione è stata toccata da Claude Rapin, che è sembrato 
preferire l'ipotesi di N. Lamboglia, poi esplicitamente accettata da Pascal 
Arnaud!®. Nel 2011 anche Davide Faoro ha citato l’interpretazione di 
N. Lamboglia!’, mentre nel 2019 Francesco Rubat Borel ha ripreso la tesi 
di F. Stáhelin e A. Garzetti??. 


13 Lamboglia (1946). Secondo N. Lamboglia, il versante italiano delle Alpi “era una 
zona ritardataria in cui vigeva ancora alla fine del I sec. il sistema di governo inaugurato 
da Augusto” e dove il procurator Augusti non aveva giurisdizione in una prouincia (ter- 
mine ufficiale solo dal II secolo), “ma agiva indipendentemente in diverse ciuitates, anche 
lontane l’una dall’altra, recandovisi probabilmente a turno”. 

14 Garzetti (1948); Garzetti (1953). L'ipotesi di N. Lamboglia era già stata accolta con 
scetticismo: Wuilleumier (1947) 286. 

15 Lamboglia (1951) 153. 

16 Plin. N.H. 3.24 (135). 

17 L'interpretazione di N. Lamboglia fu sostenuta da J.-P. Rey-Coquais e da Guy Barruol: 
IGLS VI p. 105; Barruol (1969) 42 nota 3. Umberto Laffi, dal canto suo, si associó alle 
posizioni di A. Garzetti: Laffi (1975-1976), in Laffi (2001) 341. Invece, Jean Prieur approvò 
inizialmente la tesi di N. Lamboglia, considerando Suburanus Aemilianus come un “procu- 
rateur volant", ma qualche anno più tardi preferì l’interpretazione di F. Stähelin per il tramite 
di Denis van Berchem: Prieur (1968) 124-125; Prieur (1976) 655; cf. van Berchem (1962), 
in van Berchem (1982) 79-80. 

18 Rapin (2003) 143 nota 10 (la teoria di N. Lamboglia è implicitamente accettata poiché 
i Lepontii sono collocati nell’Alto Ticino); Arnaud (2005) 100-102. 

1? Faoro (2011) 239-240, tramite Prieur (1968). 

20 Rubat Borel (2019) 89. In quel contributo viene senz'altro accolto l’invito a svolgere 
“qualche ricerca toponomastica nella regione" di Garzetti (1948) 262. 
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4. I PEDATES TYRII/TYRIORUM 


I Pedates Tyrii, mai citati altrove, sono una popolazione messa in rela- 
zione con la città di Pedo, più tardi nota come Pedona (etnico Pedonen- 
sis) e oggi Borgo San Dalmazzo (I-CN), lungo la Stura di Demonte?!. 
Pedates dovrebbe essere il nome, formato con il comune suffisso -ates, 
degli abitanti di Pedo, mentre i Tyrii sarebbero il popolo locale, già noto 
da Plinio il Vecchio nella forma Turri (inclusi nella lista dei Ligurum 
celeberrimi citra Alpes)? o Turi (indicati fra i Latio donati incolae dell’area 
alpina con la precisazione Liguribus orti, poi subito dopo citati dal mede- 
simo autore fra le gentes Alpinae deuictae dell'epigrafe incisa sul Trofeo 
delle Alpi)”, di cui Pedo doveva essere il centro principale, se non il vero 
e proprio capoluogo”. 

Una stazione Tyrio é indicata nell'itinerario da Cadice a Roma sul pit 
recente dei quattro vasi di Vicarello, risalente alla fine dell'età augustea”; 
F. Stáhelin e N. Lamboglia, seguiti da altri, concordavano sul fatto che 
non vi fosse alcun rapporto fra i Pedates Tyrii e questo *Tyrium, che non 


?! Giovanni Mennella sostiene che il nome sia sempre stato soltanto Pedona: Mennella 
(1988) 139-145; Culasso Gastaldi & Mennella (1996) 301. Tuttavia, pur ammettendo che 
in CIL V 7836 = EDRO10359 vi sia menzione della r(es) p(ublica) Pedoríáe(nsium) e che 
il nome del municipium fosse Pedona nel III secolo d.C., non è necessario che questo nome 
fosse già in uso alla fine del I secolo d.C. e che l'ablativo Pedone di CIL VI 2753 = 
EDR103801 (II secolo d.C.) sia in realtà un locativo con monottongazione di -ae; cf. 
Barruol (1969) 139; si veda per confronto il caso dei Sabates da Sauo, poi Sauona (domo 
Sauona in AE 2001 1789 — HD047193) e oggi Savona; lo stesso fenomeno si osserva nel 
passaggio da Narbo (fonti classiche) a Narbona (Amm. Marc. 15.11) e nell'alternanza tra 
Anco e Ancona, ma anche in evoluzioni posteriori come Tarraco/Tarragona, Olisipo/ 
Lisboa, Carcaso/Carcassonne; cf. Lamboglia (1946) 96 nota 2. 

2 Plin. N.H. 3.7 (47). 

23 Plin. N.H. 3.24 (135, 137). L'epigrafe del Trofeo delle Alpi è nota soprattutto dal 
testo riportato in Plin. N.H. 3.24 (136-137), ma anche da frammenti marmorei: CIL V 
7817 = Morabito (2010) n? 358 = HD066748. 

24 Seyrig (1937) 81, 99; cf. Stähelin (1943) 451; Lamboglia (1946) 95-98; Wuilleu- 
mier (1947) 286; IGLS VI p. 105; Barruol (1969) 139-143, 351, 383. F. Stähelin credette 
che un eventuale etnico Pedates *Sturii (da cui il nome del fiume Stura) potesse essere 
stato mal compreso dal lapicida, ma, secondo F. Rubat Borel, l'iscrizione di Heliopolis 
conferma la correttezza dell'etnonimo Turi/Turri, trasmesso in modo confuso nei mano- 
scritti pliniani: Rubat Borel (2019) 86. Sulla presenza dei Turi nell iscrizione del Trofeo 
delle Alpi: Arnaud (2005) 99. Non sembra essere d'accordo Letta (2018) 62-63, 66, che 
propone di includere i Turii in quelle 4 o 7 ciuitates che non combatterono contro i 
Romani e che furono poi sotto l'autorità dei praefecti Cozio I (in modo temporaneo dal 
13 al 9-8 a.C.) e Donno II (dagli ultimi anni del principato di Augusto fino al 44 d.C.). 

25 CIL XI 3284 = EDR155129. Sulla datazione dei vasi di Vicarello e sulle varianti 
nell’itinerario alpino: Heurgon (1952). 
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poteva corrispondere alla Valle Stura di Demonte perché situato sul tratto 
fra Briançon (F-05) e Torino”. Ciò detto, questo confronto è comunque 
utile per capire che probabilmente la grafia Tyrii non é un errore del lapi- 
cida siriano, ma rispecchia un'alternanza Tur-/Tyr- attestata in ambito lin- 
guistico celtico”. Si potrebbe persino credere che la doppia denominazione 
Pedates Tyrii, con il primo elemento derivato dal nome del capoluogo e il 
secondo dal nome del popolo, possa essere stata scelta appositamente per 
distinguere questa da altre comunità alpine. Approfondendo quanto già 
mostrato da Guy Barruol, Pascal Arnaud osserva che, nelle ciuitates delle 
Alpi francesi meridionali, a partire dalla fine del I secolo d.C. l'etnonimo 
viene solitamente sostituito dall'aggettivo derivato dal nome del capo- 
luogo; perciò, dietro la doppia denominazione dei Pedates Tyrii (come per 
i Vasienses Vocontii menzionati in diverse iscrizioni con le abbreviazioni 
Vas. Voc. e Vasiens. Voc.) si potrebbe celare una divisione in età romana 
dei Turi/Turri in diverse ciuitates?*. In alternativa, sarebbe possibile anche 
la denominazione di Pedates Tyriorum, in analogia con lo scioglimento 
Vasienses Vocontiorum proposto da Michel Tarpin”. 


26 Se i Pedates Tyrii fossero stati in quest'area, non avrebbe avuto senso menzionarli 
in aggiunta alle Alpes Cottianae, poiché essi sarebbero ricaduti inequivocabilmente all'in- 
terno della stessa provincia: Seyrig (1937) 100; Lamboglia (1946) 96; cf. CIL V p. 811. 
In accordo con i precedenti autori, Guy Barruol fece notare che *Tyrium ha un significa- 
tivo confronto toponomastico nell'alta Val di Susa, ossia Thures, frazione di Cesana Tori- 
nese (TO) situata nella valle percorsa dal torrente Thuras: Barruol (1969) 66-67 nota 5. 
Jean Prieur aggiunse alla riflessione su *Tyrium anche il *Col de Thures", situato nel 
comune di Névache (F-05): Prieur (1968) 124-125. L' ipotesi di associare i Pedates Tyrii 
a *Tyrium non è scartata completamente da J.-P. Rey-Coquais in /GLS VI p. 105 nota 5. 
A] contrario, F. Rubat Borel ritiene che la provincia delle Alpi Cozie "poteva quindi a 
ragione comprendere anche il territorio di Pedo (Borgo San Dalmazzo) e dei Turii [...], il 
gruppo di Liguri Bagienni da collocare nella cuneese Valle Stura”: Rubat Borel (2019) 89. 
Va comunque notato che l'area in cui si propone di localizzare i Pedates Tyrii, ossia il 
territorio di Pedo, cioé la Valle Stura di Demonte, & comunque confinante, tramite il Colle 
della Maddalena, con la Valle dell Ubaye, che alla fine del I secolo d.C. apparteneva al 
territorio provinciale delle Alpes Cottiae: cf. Culasso Gastaldi & Mennella (1996) 300; 
Morabito (2010) 67-68, 96-100; Cimarosti (2012) 11. 

27 Lamboglia (1946) 96; cf. p.es. lulia L. f. Tyrrania in CIL XII 832 (Arles) e Turrania 
T. I. Suadulla in CIL XIII 7117 (Magonza); v. Delamarre (2007) 186, 234. F. Rubat Borel 
ritiene invece che la grafia Tyrii sia influenzata da quella della città fenicia di Tyrus: Rubat 
Borel (2019) 89. 

28 Arnaud & Gayet (2007) 30-34; cf. Barruol (1969) 143, 383. V. anche Aberson e.a. 
(2019) 25-28. 

? [n questo caso, il genitivo potrebbe indicare una subordinazione dei Pedates rispetto 
ai Tyrii: Tarpin (2007) 101. Secondo Davide Faoro, il nominativo sarebbe Pedates Tyriores: 
Faoro (2011) 240. 
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Secondo N. Lamboglia, l'iscrizione di Heliopolis mostrerebbe che in 
quel momento Pedo era "sede di una ciuitas autonoma, dotata dello ius 
Latii e sottoposta allo stesso procuratore che governava le Alpi Cozie”°". 
In un approfondimento successivo, lo stesso Lamboglia sostenne che i 
Pedates Tyrii avrebbero ricevuto piü tardi la ciuitas Romana, essendo 
iscritti nella tribü Quirina e costituendo la res publica Pedonensium, 
municipium della regio IX?'. Oggi, dopo gli studi di Enrica Culasso 
Gastaldi e di Giovanni Mennella, si considera che Pedo (che secondo 
questi studiosi non avrebbe nessun legame né con i Pedates Tyrii citati a 
Heliopolis né, di conseguenza, con i Turi/Turri)?, dopo aver colmato 
il suo ritardo nella romanizzazione, ottenne lo statuto di municipium 
romano e rientrö nei confini della regio IX in un momento ancora non 
precisato del I secolo d.C., con una preferenza per l'età claudio-nero- 
niana?. Nel 2005 P. Arnaud ha però riconsiderato valido il legame fra i 
Pedates TyriilTyriorum e Pedo*. È quindi lecito chiedersi se l’interpre- 
tazione di N. Lamboglia non debba essere parzialmente riabilitata per la 
ricostruzione della storia istituzionale di Pedo: se negli anni 82-84 d.C. 
un procurator Augusti aveva competenza sui Pedates Tyrii/Tyriorum, 
questi dovevano essere verosimilmente ancora beneficiari del diritto 
latino e probabilmente adtributi a una città della regio IX°°; l'istituzione 
della res publica Pedonensium deve quindi essere avvenuta non prima di 
allora?6, 


30 Lamboglia (1946) 98. 

3! Lamboglia (1961) 124-126; egli ritenne superata la teoria di Theodor Mommsen, 
secondo cui Pedo e Forum Germa[---] appartenevano alla provincia delle Alpes Maritimae 
e Forum Vibii Caburrum a quella delle A/pes Cottiae: CIL V p. 825, 910, 912. V. anche 
Morabito (2010) 30-31. 

32 Mennella (1988) 140-141; v. anche Culasso Gastaldi & Mennella (1996) 301. 

33 Culasso Gastaldi & Mennella (1996) 299-310. 

34 Arnaud (2005) 102-103. Inoltre, secondo lo studioso, la forma singolare di Pedates, 
ossia Peda(s), è riconoscibile nell'onomastica di Vibius Velagenius Peda, uno dei pisca- 
tores che nella prima metà del I secolo d.C. dedicarono un'ara a Nettuno scoperta a Borgo 
San Dalmazzo, CIL V 7850 = EDR010377; cf. Culasso Gastaldi & Mennella (1996) 310 
n? 7850, con bibliografia. 

? Non esistono precise ipotesi sulla città di riferimento: cf. Culasso Gastaldi & Men- 
nella (1996) 301-302. Potrebbero entrare in causa Forum Germa[---], Augusta Bagiennorum 
oppure Pollentia, senza però escludere nemmeno Albintimilium o Albingaunum (a quest ut: 
tima erano infatti adtributi gli abitanti dell'alta valle del Tanaro, seppur situati sul versante 
delle montagne opposto rispetto alla città costiera): cf. Mennella (2010). Sull'adtributio 
v. infra nota 42. 

36 Per situare l'istituzione del municipium di Pedo in età claudio-neroniana ha avuto 
un ruolo importante l'epigrafe di Nicus Roucarius Dissi f., decurio: AE 1982 375 = 
Culasso Gastaldi & Mennella (1996) 318 n? 7 = EDR010092 (Cuneo). Secondo Culasso 
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5. I CAMMUNTII 


Uno dei tanti problemi posti da questo testo riguarda anche la presenza 
dell'etnico Cammuntii. Secondo N. Lamboglia si tratterebbe di un errore 
o di una variante linguistica per i più noti Camunni della Val Camonica, 
menzionati sul Trofeo delle Alpi proprio insieme ai Turi e ai Leponti 
nella lista delle popolazioni deuictae; secondo lo studioso, probabilmente 
in età flavia questa popolazione, dopo che al termine delle guerre alpine 
augustee era stata adtributa a Brixia, poté essere soggetta al regime pro- 
curatorio, “come un frammento territoriale a sé isolato da ogni altra cir- 
coscrizione provinciale”?’. Molti studiosi avanzarono tuttavia perplessità 
a tale proposito, sostenendo che i Cammuntii dell’iscrizione di Heliopolis 
non fossero i Camunni della Val Camonica, in quanto troppo distanti dalle 
Alpes Cottiae, ma che si trattasse di un popolo altrimenti ignoto, limitrofo 
alla provincia alpina??. D. Faoro propone, a sua volta, a partire dal genitivo 
Cammuntiorum, un nominativo plurale Cammuntiores, anche se, citando 
egli la prima ipotesi di Jean Prieur, sembra accettare l'identificazione con 
i Camunni della Val Camonica°”. 

Se si considera l'assenza di qualsiasi altra attestazione, letteraria ed 
epigrafica, di questo etnico e il fatto che si trattasse comunque di una 
popolazione alpina, l'ipotesi di una loro identificazione con 1 Camunni 
potrebbe apparire perlomeno suggestiva, anche se, in questo caso, non é 
chiaro se si tratti di una variante, piü rara, dell'etnonimo oppure di un 
errore di scrittura. 


Gastaldi & Mennella (1996) 302-303, questa iscrizione “dovrebbe presupporre l’avvio già 
in atto di un esperimento amministrativo autonomo, nelle probabili forme municipali”; 
in questa sede, riteniamo che “l’onomastica bimembre, il patronimico espresso per esteso 
attraverso il nome individuale paterno, il supporto scrittorio costituito da una pietra flu- 
viale, la rozzezza dell’esecuzione” non costituiscano un ostacolo per collocare questa 
testimonianza epigrafica in età domizianea, grazie ai confronti con le numerose epigrafi 
funerarie delle fasi più avanzate della necropoli di Cerrione (I-BI), rinvenute in contesto 
nel corso di uno scavo stratigrafico e datate archeologicamente dall’età flavia fin verso la 
fine del II secolo: Cresci Marrone & Solinas (2013) 81-179 n° 21-58. 

37 Lamboglia (1946) 95; v. anche /GLS VI p. 105; Prieur (1968) 124-125. 

38 E Stühelin, in Seyrig (1937) 99; Stähelin (1943) 451; Wuilleumier (1947) 286; 
Garzetti (1948) 262; Garzetti (1953) 656; Prieur (1976) 655; Rubat Borel (2019) 89 
(il nome dei Cammuntii deriverebbe dalla voce prelatina per indicare il camoscio). 

39 Faoro (2011) 240. 

*! Oltre a Camunni, la forma di gran lunga più attestata nelle fonti letterarie ed epigra- 
fiche, questo popolo è anche noto come Kapodvot (Strab. 4.6.8) e Kappobviot (Cass. Dio 
54.20). Una variante Cammun- per Camun- pare dunque plausibile. Quanto all'uscita in 
-untii anziché -unni, secondo N. Lamboglia l'eventuale errore potrebbe essere stato 
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Allo stato attuale delle ricerche, 1i Camunni, dopo la deuictio, sarebbero 
stati adtributi a Brixia, inizialmente beneficiando dello ius Latii; già in 
età tiberiana è attestata epigraficamente una ciuitas Camunnorum®'; poi, 
al piü tardi in età flavia, essi avrebbero ottenuto l'autonomia da Brixia e 
la cittadinanza romana, costituendosi in res publica Camunnorum?. 
Di recente D. Faoro ha tuttavia avanzato l'ipotesi che la res publica 
Camunnorum sia in realtà stata una comunità autonoma di diritto latino, 
costituita in età flavia alla stregua dei municipia latini della Betica”. Se 
si identificassero 1 Cammuntii dell’iscrizione di Heliopolis con i Camunni 
della Val Camonica avremmo un indizio importante per situare l'istitu- 
zione della res publica Camunnorum non prima degli anni 82-84 d.C., 
cioé all'inizio del principato di Domiziano, datazione che peraltro non é 
esclusa nei recenti studi di D. Faoro e che potrebbe essere sostenuta sulla 
base anche di altri indizi, quali la dedica a questo imperatore ritrovata a 
Cividate Camuno“ e l'attestazione di un raro JII uir Flauialis proprio 
tra i Camunni*. Anche i risultati emersi dagli scavi degli edifici di spet- 
tacolo di Cividate Camuno e del santuario di Minerva a Breno sembrano 
del resto orientare verso una fase di età domizianea‘. Una conferma 
indiretta potrebbe infine venire dalla dedica di Trumplini e Benacenses 
a Giulia, figlia del divo Tito e nipote prediletta di Domiziano, quando 


causato dall'attrazione del successivo Lepontiorum, mentre, a favore dell'ipotesi della 
variante, egli citó antroponimi come Bodionius/Bodiontius e Voconius/Vocontius, di 
origine etnica: Lamboglia (1946) 95; su Voconius/Vocontius v. Delamarre (2007) 204; 
Bodionius/Bodiontius deriva però da letture diverse della stessa epigrafe, oggi considerate 
entrambe errate in favore dell’origo Bodionticus: CIL V 7885 = Morabito (2010) n° 191 = 
HD066352 (Nizza/Cimiez). Si può inoltre confrontare l’etnonimo Bricianii in CIL XII 80 = 
Rémy & Kayser (2005) n° 17 = HD022257 (Arvieux/Les Escoyères, F-05) o Brigiani 
in Plin. N.H. 3.24 (137) con il probabile rispettivo centro Brigantium (Briangon F-05): 
v. Arnaud & Gayet (2007) 27. 

*! CIL V 4954 = Inscrit X V 1189 = EDR091189 (dedica a Druso minore, figlio di 
Tiberio, probabilmente posta in occasione della morte nel 23 d.C.). 

? A favore dell’età flavia: Gregori (2004); Gregori & Filippini (2012) 112-117; 
Migliario & Solano (2013); Migliario (2019b) 43. Riassume i termini del dibattito Valvo 
(2010) 186-187. Ad ogni modo, le attestazioni della res publica Camunnorum non 
sono anteriori all'ultimo decennio del I sec. d.C.: Giarelli (2016) 232. Sulla complessa 
questione dell’adtributio v. da ultimo Baroni (2017), con bibliografia precedente. Sulla 
deuictio dei Camunni: Dalla Rosa (20152). 

^5 Faoro (2015a) 191-194; Faoro (2015b) 99-101; Faoro (2017a). 

4 CIL V 4955 = InscrIt X V 1191 = EDR091191 (Cividate Camuno, I-BS); Fasolini & 
Vavassori (2016) 173 n° 16. 

4 CIL V 4968 = InscrIt X V 1207 = EDR091207 (Esine, I-BS). 

46 V. in particolare Mariotti (2004) e Rossi (2010); v. anche Solano (2017); Giorcelli 
Bersani (2019) 156-158. 
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questa era ancora viva, quindi prima del 90 d.C., sperando essi cosi, 
forse, di fare cosa gradita al principe e di ottenere a loro volta un prov- 
vedimento imperiale a loro favore“. 


6. I LEPONTII 


Prima di chiedersi se i Lepontii dell’iscrizione di Heliopolis fossero quelli 
solitamente collocati dagli studiosi nell’Alto Ticino (CH-TI) e nell’Ossola 
(I-VB), oppure una distinta comunità situata fra Susa e Torino, è opportuno 
prendere in esame le fonti antiche che li menzionano in contesto geogra- 
fico, verificandone l'affidabilità’. 

Cesare li cita una sola volta": egli fa nascere il Reno ex Lepontiis qui 
Alpes incolunt, ma poi lo fa scorrere attraverso il territorio dei Nantuates, 
che in realtà si trovavano nella valle del Rodano. 

Strabone parla due volte dei Anrövrioı: la prima volta li colloca sopra 
Como insieme ad altri popoli (Annövrior kai Tpidevtivot kai Xtóvoi 
Kai GAAG nAsio mrpà EOvn), che situa sul versante opposto rispetto a 
‘Partoì xoi Ov&vvoveg ini Tv £o KeKApévorv’; la seconda li associa ai 
Kapobvot, come parte del pdiov dei ‘Partoi, i quali péypt ths "Ivo (ag 
xakovot tig rèp Oùnpovos xai Kópov?!. In realtà il posizionamento 
dei Tpıösvrivor sopra Como, obiettivamente distante dalla regione di 
Trento, tradisce una certa approssimazione nella descrizione geografica 
di quell'area da parte di Strabone. 

Plinio il Vecchio riporta l'opinione di Catone, secondo il quale i 
Lepontii e i Salassi appartenevano alla Taurisca gens, e la confronta con 
quella più comune al suo tempo, che voleva i Lepontii discendenti dei 
compagni di Ercole relicti sulle Alpi?. Subito dopo, il naturalista comense 


47 CIL V 4313 = Inscrlt X V 90 = EDR090090 (Brescia). Gregori & Filippini (2012) 
119-131; Spinelli & Gregori (2019) 260. A differenza dei Camunni, le altre comunità 
adtributae a Brixia, compresi i Trumplini, parimenti menzionati sul Trofeo delle Alpi, non 
ottennero la possibilità di costituire una autonoma res publica, ma rimasero in una condi- 
zione di subordinazione, nonostante un soldato della legio XX, iscritto nella tribù Fabia 
come i cittadini di Brixia, dichiari di essere domo Trumplia (CIL III 7452 = HD042431); 
sul problema posto dalle tribù alpine del Bresciano cf. ora Migliorati (2017). 

48 Sull’affidabilità e la finalità delle fonti antiche nei riguardi dei Lepontii: Ardovino 
(2002). 

4 Caes. Gall. 4.10. 

50 Strab. 4.6.6. 

>! Strab. 4.6.8. 

52 Plin. N.H. 3.24 (134); cf. Cato Orig. 2 frag. 7 Chassignet. 
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spiega che il Rodano ha la sua sorgente nel territorio di quella parte di 
Lepontii che porta il nome di Vberi?. I nomi sia dei Lepontii che degli 
Vberi compaiono poi nella lista delle gentes Alpinae deuictae del trofeo 
di Augusto™. Plinio il Vecchio non dice mai dove abitassero i Lepontii, 
ma possiamo presumere che li collocasse non lontano dagli Vberi, da 
situare nell’Alto Vallese. 

Tolemeo riporta invece la seguente indicazione: Annovtiov ëv Kottiatc 
"AXn£oi "OckeAa KO’ uô’ yo” (long. 29° - lat. 44? 40°). Questo passaggio 
è stato usato come prova storica da molti degli studiosi che si sono occu- 
pati dei Lepontii e della procuratela alpina di Suburanus Aemilianus. 

Molto piü tardi, nel VII secolo, la Cosmographia dell' Anonimo Raven- 
nate cita infine una lista di toponimi fra Ivrea e Chiavenna, in cui appare 
anche Lebontia: 


Item iuxta supra scriptam ciuitatem Eporeiam non longe ab Alpe est 
ciuitas quae dicitur Victimula, item Oxilla Scationa Magesa Lebontia 
Bellenica Bellitiona Omula Cleuenne?6, 


Nella letteratura precedente alla pubblicazione dell'iscrizione di Helio- 
polis, i Lepontii sono stati perlopiü collocati in un'area che includeva la 
Val d'Ossola (fatta corrispondere a "OoxeAa di Tolemeo e Oxilla dell’A- 
nonimo Ravennate), l'Alto Verbano, il Locarnese, il Bellinzonese e l'Alto 
Ticino (associando Lebontia dell' Anonimo Ravennate alla Val Leventina), 
con discussioni riguardo alla loro appartenenza, dopo la conquista augu- 
stea, all’Italia oppure alla Rezia?". Ritenendo che per Tolemeo "OoxeAu 
corrispondesse invece a Ocelum (Caprie / Villar Dora, I-TO), Theodor 
Mommsen propose l'esistenza di una seconda comunità di Lepontii fra 
Torino e Susa”. 

La scoperta dell’epigrafe di Heliopolis suscitò reazioni diverse a propo- 
sito dei Lepontii, di pari passo con le rispettive interpretazioni della pro- 
curatela di Suburanus Aemilianus. Secondo F. Stáhelin, questi Lepontii 


53 Plin. N.H. 3.24 (135). 

54 Plin. N.H. 3.24 (136-137). 

55 Ptol. Geogr. 3.1.34. 

56 Anon. Rav. 4.30 Pinder/Parthey. 

57 Oberziner (1900) 41-47; Stähelin (1927) 28-29; Howald & Meyer (1940) 38-41, 
48-51, 68-71, 174-175, 188, 363. In ambito toponomastico, sono stati avvicinati ai Lepon- 
tii anche i nomi dei villaggi di Leontica in Val di Blenio (*Lepontica) e di Lionza nelle 
Centovalli (*Lepontia) e della Val Lumnezia nei Grigioni (*Leponetia). 

58 CIL V p. 811: “magisque crediderim Lepontios hos diversos fuisse a Lepontiis 
Raetiae". Su una possibile localizzazione di Ocelum: Vota (2003). Su Ocelum nelle fonti 
antiche: Banti (1937). 
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non sarebbero stati quelli comunemente collocati in Leventina e nell’Os- 
sola, ma, a conferma dell’ipotesi di Th. Mommsen, corrisponderebbero 
a un “rameau disjoint de cette nation, établi entre Suse et Turin"??, 
N. Lamboglia propose un'ipotesi contraria: 1 Lepontii sarebbero proprio 
quelli dell’Alto Ticino e dell'Ossola; se Tolemeo colloca "OoxeAa (da 
intendersi come Ossola) nelle Alpi Cozie, è solo per una confusione 
con Ocelum e i Graioceli®. A. Garzetti, schieratosi con F. Stähelin, era 
certo che non si trattasse dei Lepontii dell’Ossola e dell’Alto Ticino e 
che il passo di Tolemeo fosse spiegabile con l’esistenza di altri Anröv- 
tiot fra Susa e Torino, la cui posizione risulterebbe geograficamente cor- 
retta, con il solo errore di indicare come loro centro "OoKeAa, anziché 
Ocelumf!. 

L'ipotesi di F. Stähelin e A. Garzetti é stata decisiva nella storiografia 
sui Lepontii ed & stata seguita dalla maggior parte degli studiosi?, mentre 
l’interpretazione di N. Lamboglia ha avuto meno fortuna’. Nel 2000 


5 Seyrig (1937) 81. Lo stesso Stähelin approfondi il suo ragionamento in chiave topo- 
nomastica: i Lepontii, partendo dal Sopraceneri (Leventina) e dalla Val d'Ossola ('Ook£AXo/ 
Eschental?), avrebbero sviluppato dei distaccamenti a nord in Val Lumnezia (*Lepone- 
tia?) e ad ovest nelle Alpi Cozie, presso Ocelum, centro dei Grai Ocelii (Graioceli). 
Suburanus Aemilianus avrebbe controllato soltanto i Lepontii di Ocelum, ai quali fareb- 
bero riferimento sia Catone sia Tolemeo (confondendo "Ooxeia con Ocelum): Stähelin 
(1943) 451-452; Stähelin (1948) 34-36; v. anche Wielich (1946) 17. 

60 Lamboglia (1946) 95 nota 3. N. Lamboglia non escludeva di riabilitare l'ipotesi di 
Vincenzo De Vit secondo cui le Alpes Atrectianae non fossero altro che il territorio dei 
Lepontii, ossia l'Ossola, elevato a provincia dopo il I secolo d.C. Questa ipotesi non é oggi 
piü ricevibile: cf. Bérard (1995). 

9! Garzetti (1948) 262-263; Garzetti (1953) 656-657. 

9? Citiamo, a titolo di esempio, due importanti studiosi svizzeri. Secondo D. van Ber- 
chem, i Lepontii, scacciati dai loro territori originari da altre popolazioni celtiche, si 
sarebbero dispersi in almeno tre gruppi, uno nell’Alto Ticino e nell’Ossola, uno nell’Alto 
Vallese e uno nelle A/pes Cottiae: van Berchem (1962), in van Berchem (1982) 79-80. 
Hans Lieb ritenne che "DokeAa di Tolemeo corrispondesse a Ocelum, dove pure vi sarebbe 
stata una comunità di Lepontii: Lieb (1967) 105-107, 198 s.v. Oxilla. Nell'ambito della 
ricerca ticinese, si distinse in modo alternativo Aldo Crivelli, il quale, mostrandosi assai 
scettico nei confronti delle fonti letterarie antiche, che a suo parere non fornivano sufficienti 
indizi sulla collocazione geografica dei Lepontii, ancor prima della scoperta dell’iscrizione 
di Suburanus Aemilianus affermò che “una critica storica seria non può riconoscere l'esi- 
stenza dei Leponti nella regione dell'Alto Ticino”; in seguito, reinterpretando l'ipotesi di 
F. Stähelin sull'epigrafe di Heliopolis, vi trovó conferma della propria opinione secondo 
cui non ci fosse alcuna prova per collocare i Lepontii nella Leventina e in generale 
nell’Alto Ticino: “dalla lapide di Baalbek risulta una cosa certa: i Leponti si trovano nella 
provincia delle Alpi Cozie”: Crivelli (1942); Crivelli (1944); v. anche Crivelli (1990) 58. 

% La preferirono soltanto J.-P. Rey-Coquais e G. Barruol, mentre J. Prieur la adottò in 
un primo tempo, ma poi la scartó: /GLS VI p. 105; Barruol (1969) 343 nota 1; Prieur (1968) 
124, citato da Faoro (2011) 240; Prieur (1976) 655. 
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Vanna Vedaldi Iasbez diede per acquisita la presenza di “un piccolo 
stanziamento di Leponzi”, “una diramazione di essi" nelle Alpi Cozie™. 
Nel 2005 P. Arnaud tornò però a sostenere l'ipotesi di N. Lamboglia®. 
Infine, in un recente studio, F. Rubat Borel dà per scontata l'esistenza di 
una comunità di Lepontii fra Torino e Susa, affermando peró che essi 
fossero soltanto omonimi di quelli dell Alto Ticino e dell’Ossola, essendo 
il loro nome costruito su una radice presente anche altrove nella topono- 
mastica delle Alpi occidentali®. 

Nel contesto di una tale pluralità di opinioni, risultano ora molto utili 
gli studi di C. Rapin su Tolemeo, posteriori alla gran parte della biblio- 
grafia sin qui citata e forse ancora poco conosciuti®’. Come spiega lo 
studioso svizzero, bisogna partire dalla constatazione che la Geografia 
di Tolemeo & il risultato della sovrapposizione di carte diverse e di varie 
epoche (“calques” delle montagne, dei laghi, dei fiumi, dei popoli e delle 
città), a volte con orientamenti e adattamenti differenti. Gli errori di Tole- 
meo possono essere dovuti all'erronea interpretazione degli aggiorna- 
menti cartografici di età flavia (in particolare del regno di Vespasiano; 
le carte preesistenti erano di età augustea), che riflettevano nuove situa- 
zioni amministrative (la uallis Poenina “scompare” dalla Rezia e diventa 
provincia a sé stante, quindi Tolemeo la sdoppia; lo stesso per Forum 
Tiberii che diventa Auenticum all'insaputa di Tolemeo). Seguendo H. Lieb, 
"OoxeAo, che Tolemeo associa ai Annovtiot, corrisponde ad Ocelum 
nelle fonti classiche e ad Occellio nell'Anonimo Ravennate, ma non a 
Oxilla (Ossola), che l'Anonimo Ravennate elenca insieme a Lebontia 
(Leventina). Senza scartare del tutto la possibilità che esistessero due comu- 
nità di Lepontii, confuse ed erroneamente unite da Tolemeo, C. Rapin 
ritiene preferibile che i Lepontii si trovassero unicamente nell’Alto Ticino, 
cioè al di sopra del Lago Maggiore, e che la loro associazione ad “OoKeAa/ 
Ocelum e alle Kottiar Adneıg sia del tutto errata: infatti, i Annévriot 
di Tolemeo sono collocati nelle Kottiar AAneic, fra KeÜtpovec e 
Katovptyesc; il “calque” delle montagne non corrisponde al “calque” 


64 Vedaldi Iasbez (2000) 245-246; non esclude questa possibilità nemmeno Giorgio 
Luraschi: Luraschi (2001) 227 nota 14. 

85 Arnaud (2005) 100-102. 

66 L’autore propone di confrontare il toponimo “Leventina” con il villaggio di Levens 
(F-04) e il torrente Levenza, affluente del Roia nel comune di Briga Marittima (F-06): 
Rubat Borel (2019) 89. 

67 Rapin (2003), specifico sulla geografia alpina, in cui l’autore sviluppa ricerche pre- 
cedenti sulla geografia asiatica; ora anche Rapin (2021). Sulle Alpi nella Geografia di 
Tolemeo v. anche Magnani (2013b); Prontera (2018). 
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dei popoli, siccome K£ótpovec e Kaxobprysc, popolazioni ben note del 
versante gallico delle Alpi, entrambi considerati £v T paias Ansor da 
Tolemeo, vengono a trovarsi su quello italico; contemporaneamente, i 
Annóvttot occupano però anche il posto in cui dovrebbe trovarsi il Lago 
Maggiore, di cui non c’è traccia nella Geografia di Tolemeo (i laghi 
dell'Italia del Nord, provenienti da un “calque” che & stato spostato 
verso ovest e ruotato di 90? in senso antiorario, sono allineati in direzione 
nord-sud lungo il piede delle Alpi occidentali). Un sostegno, forse 
casuale, a quest'ultima ipotesi consiste nel fatto che i Annovttot verreb- 
bero a trovarsi abbastanza vicini all'alto corso del Rodano (cf. Lepontio- 
rum qui Vberi uocantur in Plinio il Vecchio)®. 

Dopo aver osservato che le fonti letterarie antiche non sono né affida- 
bili né concordi e che l'associazione fra "DokgAa e Annovttot è proba- 
bilmente frutto di un'erronea sovrapposizione di carte da parte di Tole- 
meo, riteniamo che l'unico indizio concreto per localizzare i Lepontii sia 
l'accostamento con Lebontia/Leventina dell'Anonimo Ravennate, consi- 
derato sicuro da H. Lieb e convalidato da numerosi casi di continuità nei 
nomi delle valli alpine: i Lepontii abitavano quindi le odierne valli 
Leventina e Riviera. Non c’è invece alcuna certezza che i Lepontii 
vivessero anche fuori da quest'area, cioé nel resto del Sopraceneri, 
nell’Alto Verbano e nell’Ossola’®. La collocazione dei Lepontii nell’Os- 
sola dipende unicamente dalla localizzazione di '"Dok£Aa (Tolemeo): alla 
luce delle considerazioni di H. Lieb e di C. Rapin, essa é quindi forte- 
mente dubbia, nonostante si sia solidamente affermata nell'area interes- 
sata’!. È certo che gli Vberi abitassero l'Alto Vallese e che fossero una 
delle ciuitates III uallis Poeninae, ma la loro appartenenza ai Lepontii 


68 Rapin (2003) 143 nota 10. H. Lieb aveva già dimostrato in modo convincente che 
Oxilla dell'Anonimo Ravennate si riferisce all'intera Val d'Ossola e non a un centro come 
Domodossola: Lieb (1967) 105-107, 198 s.v. Oxilla. 

99 Lieb (1967) 94-98, 196 s.v. Magesa Lebontia Bellenica, che ricorda inoltre che fino 
al basso Medioevo la Leventina includeva anche l'attuale Val Riviera. Altri esempi di 
nomi di popoli antichi sopravvissuti nei nomi moderni delle valli alpine: Bergalei-Val 
Bregaglia, Camunni-Val Camonica, Trump(i)lini-Val Trompia (cf. domo Trumplia in 
CIL II 7452 = HD042431), Sabini-Val Sabbia, Venostes-Val Venosta, Anauni-Val di Non. 
Cf. l'ipotesi di Aldo Crivelli, che invece riteneva una prova insufficiente anche Lebontia: 
Crivelli (1942); Crivelli (1990) 58; Crivelli (1944). 

70 Sulla difficoltà di interpretare i toponimi Leontica (Valle di Blenio CH-TI), Lionza 
(Centovalli, CH-TI) e della Val Lumnezia (CH-GR), usati da alcuni autori come argo- 
mento in favore di una presenza di Lepontii in queste aree in età preromana e/o romana, 
v. Lieb (1967) 96-97, 196-197; meno prudente Luraschi (2001) 228. 

7! È significativo a tal proposito il titolo del contributo di Poletti Ecclesia (2007). 
Alcuni dubbi in merito sono stati sollevati da Mennella, Pestarino (2019) 66, 81. A titolo 
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si appoggia unicamente sulla testimonianza di Plinio il Vecchio, le cui 
classificazioni etniche non sono sempre coerenti??. 

Se in letteratura si è affermata la nozione di un territorio “lepontico” 
ben piü vasto di quello proposto in questa sede, questo é senz'altro 
dovuto anche al fatto che 1 dati archeologici mostrano l'esistenza di un'a- 
rea culturalmente coerente che, a partire dalla prima età del Ferro (facies 
alpina della cultura di Golasecca) e fino all'età imperiale (persistenza 
dell’inumazione, diffusione delle fibule di tipo Mesocco), include l'Os- 
sola, l'Alto Verbano, il Sopraceneri, il Moesano e in parte anche l’Alto 
Vallese”. Per interpretarla correttamente in chiave storica, è essenziale 
adottare un metodo cauto e rigoroso nel confronto dei dati archeologici, 
epigrafici e letterari, in particolare distinguendo adeguatamente cultura 
materiale, lingua, alfabeto ed identità etnica”. Sembra dunque poco pru- 
dente affermare che quest'area geografica fosse interamente popolata dai 
soli Lepontii, peraltro attestati nelle fonti letterarie unicamente a partire 
dal II secolo a.C. Di conseguenza, è plausibile che il Moesano, il Bellin- 
zonese, il Locarnese, l'Alto Verbano e l'Ossola fossero occupati da 
popolazioni che i Romani conoscevano sotto altri etnonimi; perciò, gli 
studi archeologici sulla romanizzazione di queste regioni andrebbero 
tenuti cautamente separati dalla storia dei Lepontii?5. Mentre questi ultimi 
furono deuicti nelle guerre alpine di Augusto, le popolazioni di quelle 
regioni potrebbero invece non essere state ostili ai Romani, cui avrebbero 
potuto garantire l’accesso ai valichi alpini tramite l'Ossola e la Mesolcina, 
e ai quali perlomeno alcune di esse avrebbero fornito soldati ausiliari 


di curiosità, si segnala inoltre la rivista storica Oscellana, edita dal 1971 a cura del Centro 
Documentazione Alpina “Terre Alte - Oscellana”, con sede a Domodossola. 

7 Sugli Vberi: Wiblé (2000); Paccolat (2000). Sulle parentele fra popoli alpini in 
Plinio il Vecchio e altri autori antichi: Ardovino (2002) 77-80. 

75 Primas (1970); Stóckli (1975); De Marinis (1988) 190-192; Piana Agostinetti 
(2004) 37-56, 85-97; Biaggio Simona & Butti Ronchetti (2007); Butti Ronchetti (2010); 
Tori (2015); Della Casa (2017); Carlevaro (2018) 348-352. Sintesi in Luraschi (2001), 
pp. 229-230. 

74 Aberson e.a. (2019) 16-18, 22-28; Gallay (2000). Specificatamente sui Lepontii: 
Luraschi (2001) 226. Sul problema etnografico della cultura di Golasecca: De Marinis 
(1988) 169-175. 

75 Ad esempio: Biaggio Simona & Janke (1997); Martin-Kilcher (1998); Biaggio 
Simona (2000); Martin-Kilcher (2000); Butti Ronchetti (2000b); Spagnolo Garzoli 
(2001); Janke (2015a) 43-46; Janke (2015b); Biaggio Simona (2015) 47-49, 54-59; Janke 
(2017). Allo stesso modo, anche gli ausiliari dell'esercito romano attestati nelle necropoli 
di Giubiasco (CH-TT), Gravellona Toce (I-VB) e Ornavasso (I- VB) non dovrebbero essere 
attribuiti ai Lepontii: cf. Pernet (2010) 143-148, 222-232. 
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durante tutto il I secolo a.C.”° Bisogna inoltre notare che in Leventina e 
in Riviera, dove proponiamo di collocare i Lepontii, non si conosce una 
sola epigrafe, né celtica né latina. E importante affermare nuovamente che 
le iscrizioni “leponzie” e la lingua “lepontica” stessa, cosi definite in pas- 
sato, non hanno alcun rapporto accertato con i Lepontii, ma si riferiscono 
ad altre popolazioni celtiche cisalpine’’. Quanto alle valli Leventina e 
Riviera, il sito archeologico più significativo di età romana è senz'altro 
la piccola necropoli di Airolo-Madrano, ai piedi del passo del San Got- 
tardo, dove è osservabile la persistenza di un costume femminile di tipo 
preromano ancora nel III secolo d.C.’® Date le considerazioni preceden- 
temente formulate, l'approssimazione delle fonti letterarie e l'assenza di 
fonti epigrafiche dalla Leventina e dalla Riviera, & assai difficile formu- 
lare ipotesi sulla condizione amministrativa e la posizione dei Lepontii 
nell'impero romano, da taluni collocati entro i confini dell'Italia augustea 
(adtributi a Mediolanum, Comum oppure Nouaria), da altri nella Rezia, 
da tutti peró considerati abitanti di una regione piü vasta di quella da noi 
ritenuta plausibile?. Pare comunque probabile che in età domizianea, al 


7 Possono quindi essere rilette in questa chiave le considerazioni di Lionel Pernet, 
tenendo presente che i suoi “Lépontiens” si trovano tutti al di fuori dall'area che consi- 
deriamo realmente abitata dai Lepontii; Pernet (2010) 146-147: "certaines des vallées 
habitées par les Lépontiens ont pu dépendre de colonies romaines avant 15 av. J.-C. [...] 
Le recrutement d'auxiliaires de Giubiasco dans les troupes romaines suivrait de ce fait les 
grandes étapes de l'intégration de la Cisalpine à la République. [...] La présence de guer- 
riers en armes dans les tombes jusqu'à l'époque de Claude-Néron indique toutefois que 
ces populations du pied des Alpes ont bénéficié d'une relative liberté jusqu'à la réorga- 
nisation des Alpes sous Auguste et dans les décennies qui suivent. [...] La présence de 
probables tombes d'auxiliaires permet toutefois d'expliquer pourquoi cette romanisation 
semble s'étre déroulée de maniére pacifique : au moment de la conquéte des Alpes, les 
élites lépontiennes s'étaient depuis longtemps déjà acquittées de l'un des prix à payer pour 
régulariser leurs relations avec Rome, à savoir la mise à disposition d'un certain nombre 
d'hommes issus de ses armées". Da un punto di vista giuridico, l'attestazione di peregrini 
quali i soldati ausiliari indicherebbe, perlomeno dall'età augustea, che queste comunità 
fossero state adtributae a centri transpadani ma non integrate in essi. Cf. Luraschi (2015); 
Mennella & Pestarino (2019) 65-66, 74, 78-79. 

177 Cf. Rubat Borel (2005) 12; Aberson e.a. (2019) 22-24. Per una storia degli studi sul 
celtico cisalpino fino ai primi anni 1990: Solinas (1992-1994). Sull’ "assenza" dei Lepontii 
nel panorama epigrafico cisalpino: Sartori (2001). 

78 Butti Ronchetti (2000a); Butti Ronchetti (2000b); Luraschi (2001) 230-232. Sulla 
Leventina e la Val di Blenio nell’eta del Ferro: Ravaglia (2000). V. anche Della Casa e.a. 
(2018). 

7? Una scelta bibliografica su questa lunga e complessa questione si trova in Biaggio 
Simona (2015) 545. Fra i contributi più recenti: Vedaldi Iasbez (2000) 251-252; Luraschi 
(2001) 230; Biaggio Simona (2015) 47-49, 54-59; Luraschi (2015), 52; Mennella & Pesta- 
rino (2019) 74, 78-81. Sui Lepontii adtributi: Luraschi (2013) 10; Mennella & Pestarino 
(2019) 74, 79; Migliario (2019b) 43. 
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momento dell'intervento di Suburanus Aemilianus (82-84 d.C.), l'Alto 
Ticino, piuttosto lontano dalle principali strade che assicuravano un 
rapido collegamento con i centri della Rezia e con il Danubio, ma facil- 
mente accessibile dal Lago Maggiore, fosse incluso nell’Italia romana??, 
Concludiamo questo paragrafo con un'osservazione di Giorgio Luraschi: 
“Dei Leponzi gravitanti sull'alta Leventina, particolarmente floridi, si 
puó forse immaginare che fossero dediti al contrabbando delle merci 
soggette alla Quadragesima Galliarum"! 


7. I PEDATES TYRII/TYRIORUM, I CAMMUNTII/ CAMUNNI E I LEPONTII 
NELL'IMPERO ROMANO 


Se quanto detto sulle singole comunità dei Pedates Tyrii/Tyriorum, dei 
Cammuntii e dei Lepontii cogliesse nel vero, l'incarico di Suburanus 
Aemilianus, oltre all'amministrazione delle Alpes Cottianae, non avrebbe 
riguardato popolazioni prossime a quella provincia alpina o con essa 
necessariamente confinanti (fig. 2). Oltre a gravitare comunque tutti e tre 
sul settore alpino, questi popoli avevano in comune tra loro anche il fatto 
di essere stati deuicti nel corso delle campagne alpine di Augusto e come 
tali essi appaiono nell'iscrizione del Trofeo delle Alpi (Camunni, |...], 
Leponti, |...], Turi). Circa l'appartenenza di queste popolazioni all’Ita- 
lia romana, essa è certa per i Camunni, probabile per i Pedates Tyrii e 
perlomeno plausibile per i Lepontii. Non paiono reggere le obiezioni di 
A. Garzetti, secondo il quale un procurator-governatore della provincia delle 
Alpes Cottianae non avrebbe potuto avere giurisdizione anche su popoli 
situati in Italia?! sono infatti attestati epigraficamente casi di procuratori 


80 Sui collegamenti stradali dell’Alto Ticino v. Baroni (2005) 828-829. Sul confine fra 
l’Italia e le province cf. però Migliario (20192) 10-13, con bibliografia. Nell'attuale Alto 
Adige, sul tracciato della uia Claudia Augusta, il confine fra l'Italia e la Raetia doveva 
correre nei pressi di Merano, se così si interpreta la colonna di Rabland (CIL V 8003 = 
CIL XVII.4 1 = HD039394): Kolb & Zingg (2016) 14. Secondo Migliario (2016) e Mariotti 
(2018) 47-49, la Valtellina sarebbe stata inclusa nella Raetia, mentre la Valchiavenna, 
direttamente accessibile dal lago di Como, avrebbe fatto parte dell'ager Comensis. 

8! Luraschi (2015) 52; più ampiamente Luraschi (2001) 232-237; cf. Butti Ronchetti 
(2000a) 173-189. E interessante il confronto con il passo di Strabone sulla condizione 
di alcuni popoli alpini, tra cui i Annôvriot, prima e dopo la sottomissione da parte dei 
Romani (Strab. IV, 6, 6), ampiamente studiato da Elvira Migliario: Migliario (2011-2012); 
Migliario (2012); Migliario (2015); Migliario (2018); Migliario (2019b) 40-43; Migliario 
(2021). 

82 Garzetti (1948) 260-261; v. anche Prieur (1976), p. 655. 
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Fig. 2. Carta delle Alpi (© ASTER GDEM, elaborata da Romeo Dell’Era) con 
la collocazione delle Alpes Cottianae, dei Pedates Tyrii, dei Camunni e dei 
Lepontii in eta domizianea [cf. Morabito (2010) 67-68; Cimarosti (2012) 11; 
Culasso Gastaldi & Mennella (1996) 300; Gregori (1999) tav. III]. 


imperiali operativi o competenti in ambiti geografici che ricadevano in parte 
in Italia e in parte in provincia, come nel caso di un procurator ad anno- 
nam prouinciae Narbonensis et Liguriae di età antonina® e di tre procu- 
ratores Dalmatiae et Histriae attestati fra la seconda metà del II e l'inizio 
del III secolo®*; gli esempi proseguono poi nel corso del III secolo®°. 
Dunque, non sembra costituire un problema il fatto di unificare in una 
stessa procuratela territori provinciali e italici. 

L'iscrizione di Heliopolis sembrerebbe semmai fornire un indizio all’i- 
potesi che queste popolazioni alpine, beneficiarie dello ius Latii, fossero 


83 CIL XII 672 = HD001629. 

84 CIL XI 2698 = EDR126952; CIL II 2643 = HISP8454; C/G II 3751 = IGR III 41. 

85 Altre cariche equestri di III secolo esercitate contemporaneamente in Italia e in 
provincia: procurator familiae gladiatoriae per Aemiliam, Transpadanam, duas Pannonias, 
Delmatiam (AE 1908, 206); fisci aduocatus ad uehicula per Flaminiam [et] Transpadum 
et partem Norici (CIL VII 26582). 
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rimaste fino ad allora adtributae ad altre comunità cittadine®. Se i Pedates/ 
Pedonenses, i Camunni e 1 Lepontii avessero già costituito una res 
publica autonoma, difficilmente avremmo trovato un procurator compe- 
tente su di loro, mancando in Italia esempi di procuratores con responsa- 
bilità finanziarie e fiscali su comunità autonome di ciues Romani, mentre 
si conoscono procuratori competenti su beni e interessi imperiali presenti 
nelle varie regiones d'Italia?". Alla luce di queste considerazioni, è pos- 
sibile supporre che i Camunni e i Pedates/Pedonenses si siano costituiti 
in res publicae autonome (la r. p. Camunnorum e la r. p. Pedonensium) 
proprio in età domizianea®®. Oltretutto, essi furono assegnati alla tribù Qui- 
rina, la stessa di Claudio e di Nerone, ma anche dei Flavi; questi principi, 
com'é noto, generalmente assegnarono a questa tribù le comunità alle 
quali essi concessero la ciuitas Romana o lo ius Latii (i cui magistrati, 
in questo secondo caso, accedevano alla cittadinanza tramite lo ius adi- 
piscendae ciuitatis Romanae per magistratum), tranne Claudio, che, 
per un'evidente assonanza onomastica, optó per assegnazioni alla tribü 
Claudia”. Non é quindi casuale che la tribà Quirina si ritrovi presso varie 
comunità delle Alpi occidentali: dopo che le Alpes Maritimae ebbero 
ottenuto il diritto latino da Nerone, gli abitanti di questa provincia che 
accedevano alla cittadinanza romana furono iscritti alla tribü Quirina 
(salvo quelli di Cemenelum, che già avevano ricevuto il diritto latino da 
Claudio con conseguente assegnazione alla tribü Claudia); lo stesso 
dovette avvenire nelle Alpes Cottiae, anche se il momento della conces- 
sione del diritto latino è oggetto di discussioni con un’oscillazione fra il 


86 Plinio il Vecchio scrive che lo ius Latii fu concesso ai Turi e ai Camunni, mentre 
solo questi ultimi sono definiti finitimis adtributi municipis: Plin. N.H. 3.24 (133-135). 
Visto il carattere essenzialmente etnografico del passaggio pliniano, ció non significa che 
i Turi non fossero stati adtributi a un finitimum municipium; parimenti, non si puó esclu- 
dere che ai Lepontii fosse stato concesso lo ius Latii. Secondo N. Lamboglia, la procuratela 
di Suburanus Aemilianus dimostra che i Lepontii si trovavano nella stessa condizione 
giuridica dei Pedates Tyrii e dei Camunni: Lamboglia (1946) 95 nota 3. 

87 Sui procuratori equestri con incarichi finanziari e fiscali in Italia cf. Pflaum (1960) 
1036-1043. 

55 Presumiamo che fossero entrambe res publicae di ciues Romani, ma se si accettasse 
l'ipotesi di D. Faoro circa una res publica Camunnorum di diritto latino, lo stesso si 
potrebbe dire della res publica Pedonensium. 

89 Sul significato storico della tribù Quirina e sulla sua presenza presso i Camunni 
anche prima della loro autonomia da Brixia: Gregori & Filippini (2012) 114-116; Faoro 
(20172) 137-138. Su Pedo: Culasso Gastaldi & Mennella (1996) 302. 

9 Sulla tribù Claudia nelle comunità fondate o promosse da Claudio (da non confon- 
dere con il soprannome Claudia di colonie o municipi o con la pseudo-tribù Claudia attestata 
a partire dalla metà del II secolo d.C.): Forni (1985) 29-32, 103-131. 
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principato di Augusto, quello di Claudio (l'anomala attribuzione alla tribü 
Quirina, tribü personale dell'imperatore, sarebbe in questo caso dovuta 
alle strette relazioni di Cozio II con Claudio) e l'età flavia?!. Non abbiamo 
purtroppo notizie riguardo 1 Lepontii, mancando testimonianze epigrafiche 
dalle valli che riteniamo essere state da loro popolate?. Non possiamo 
escludere che un analogo provvedimento di cittadinanza sia stato preso 
anche in loro favore, ma la cosa pare improbabile perché, oltre alla totale 
assenza di indizi, sussisterebbe pure la difficoltà di identificare il loro 
eventuale centro amministrativo di riferimento; al contrario, si potrebbe 
credere che questa popolazione alpina sia rimasta senza cittadinanza 
romana sino alla constitutio Antoniniana??. 


8. LA MISSIONE DI UN PROCURATOR IN VIAGGIO NELLE ALPI 


Durante il suo incarico procuratorio nelle Alpi Suburanus Aemilianus 
dovette viaggiare molto per raggiungere le varie comunità sotto la sua 
competenza. La successione in cui sono menzionati i tre popoli alpini 
(Pedates Tyrii/Tyriorum, Cammuntii e Lepontii), ammesso che sia di 
carattere geografico e non d'altra natura, potrebbe rispecchiare un ideale 
itinerario antiorario, che, partendo dalle Alpi Cozie, passava per la Valle 


?! Sulla concessione dello ius Latii ed eventualmente della ciuitas Romana alle comu- 
nità delle Alpes Maritimae e delle Alpes Cottiae (e sulla presenza in queste province di 
cittadini romani iscritti alla tribü Quirina): Morabito (2010) 47-54; Cimarosti (2012) 
87-91 (entrambi con ampia bibliografia). Sul momento in cui venne concesso il diritto 
latino agli abitanti delle A/pes Cottiae v. anche Letta (2018) 64-65, che propende per l'età 
augustea, e Faoro (2011) 228-229, che non esclude che ció sia avvenuto sotto i Flavi, 
secondo l'ipotesi di Laffi (1988) 76. Su Segusio v. anche Giorcelli Bersani & Balbo (2010) 
296-297. 

?? Due schiave originarie di quella regione potrebbero essere attestate in due iscrizioni 
ritrovate nel monumento funebre degli Statilii a Roma: Felix / Lepontia (CIL VI 6453 = 
EDR112091); Hilarae / Lepontiae / hic ossa (CIL VI 6471 = EDR112245). Il testo inciso 
in un pettorale in cuoio da Vindonissa, variamente interpretabile, potrebbe fornire l'atte- 
stazione di un cavaliere ausiliario appartenente ai Lepontii: ------ ? // [t(urma)] Postumi, 
[Le? ]pontius / eques (AE 1953, 244  HD018725); un ottimo confronto e offerto da Clua, 
eq(ues) Raetor(um) tur(ma) Albi Pudentis, ivi attestato su una tavoletta lignea del 38 d.C. 
(AE 1992, 1272 = HD053569). È invece molto probabilmente da interpretare come un 
nome unico tardoantico Lepontius (CIL XIII 5980), che accompagna il ritratto di un sol- 
dato su un’epîgrafe di Strasburgo. 

9 Si potrebbe quindi interpretare in questa chiave la seguente affermazione di Giorgio 
Luraschi, riferita ai defunti della necropoli di Airolo-Madrano: “Gente fiera delle proprie 
origini, di cui ostentava i simboli ancora all'inizio del III secolo d.C., quando la romaniz- 
zazione era ormai da tempo compiuta”: Luraschi (2001) 237. 
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Stura di Demonte e poi, dopo aver attraversato la pianura padana, rag- 
giungeva la Val Camonica per ritornare infine verso occidente passando 
per la Val Leventina. 

In letteratura la procuratela di Suburanus Aemilianus sulle Alpes 
Cottianae è sempre stata considerata unicamente di tipo presidiale?*. Del 
resto, non sorprende che le responsabilità e competenze del procurator- 
governatore di una piccola provincia alpina potessero essere soggette a 
modifiche, anche temporanee”. Il confronto più interessante, risalente 
però a un periodo fra la fine del II e la metà del III secolo, è offerto da 
un procurator Augg. nn. item CC episcepseos chorae inferioris attestato 
a Cemenelum (Alpes Maritimae)?: al mandato del governatore provinciale 
fu eccezionalmente aggiunta la gestione di Nicaea (ossia l'episcepsis della 
chora inferior di Massilia)”. 

Nel nostro caso, tuttavia, l’identificazione degli etnonimi con comunità 
anche molto distanti dalle A/pes Cottiae ci costringe a trovare un’altra 
interpretazione. Potremmo ipotizzare che al governatore di rango pro- 
curatorio delle Alpes Cottianae fosse stato in aggiunta affidato, in via 
eccezionale e per circostanze contingenti, il compito di una ricognizione 
nei territori dei Pedates Tyrii/Tyriorum, dei Cammuntii/Camunni e dei 
Lepontii. I motivi di questo incarico supplementare potrebbero essere 
stati analoghi a quelli ricordati nella prima parte della cosiddetta tabula 
Clesiana, dove si accenna a controversie di confine sorte già in età tibe- 
riana fra Comenses e Bergalei (Val Bregaglia), per risolvere le quali 
l’imperatore Claudio aveva deciso di affidare a un procuratore equestre 
(Iulius Planta, suo amicus et comes), affiancato da diversi procuratori 
libertini (quique in alia regione quique in uicinia erant), un’indagine che 
aveva pure lo scopo di tutelare gli interessi imperiali, rappresentati da 
agri plerique et saltus, presenti in quella e in altre regioni alpine”. Nelle 


?* Albino Garzetti escludeva che fosse un procuratore di tipo finanziario: Garzetti 
(1948) 261. 

?5 Sulle modifiche dei territori provinciali delle Alpes Maritimae e delle Alpes Cottiae 
durante l'Alto Impero e sulla loro temporanea unione sotto la responsabilità di un solo 
procurator attorno al 202 d.C.: Morabito (2010) 34-40. Diverso é il caso dell'unione di 
Alpes Graiae/Atrectianae e Poeninae, che secondo F. Wiblé fu decisa già da Claudio e 
rimase sempre in vigore: Wiblé (1998) 186-190; propendono invece per l'età severiana 
Bérard (1995) 353-357; Faoro (2007) 103-104; Letta (2015) 146-148. 

% CIL V 7870 = Morabito (2010) n? 157. 

97 Morabito (2010) 40-44, con spiegazione dettagliata delle teorie precedenti, che inter- 
pretavano questo incarico anche in modi molto diversi. 

98 CIL V 5050 = Buonopane (1990) 194-195 n? 5050 = EDR137898, su cui da ultimi 
Buongiorno (2017) 161-163; Faoro (2017b) 181-186; Faoro (2018); Faoro (2019). Cf. 
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Alpi, infatti, non mancavano le proprieta imperiali (principalmente inca- 
merate da Augusto dopo le campagne contro le gentes Alpinae), che, vista 
la natura montana di quei territori, saranno consistite prevalentemente in 
fundi e saltus, come quelli presupposti da Marco Maiuro nell’entroterra 
ligure sulla base di un cippo di delimitazione tra l'ager publicus di Genua 
e le proprietà imperiali presenti all'interno dei confini di quello stesso 
municipium”. Oltre a boschi e pascoli di montagna, fra le proprietà 
imperiali nelle Alpi potevano rientrare anche cave e miniere!. 

Eventuali controversie fra città e popolazioni alpine ad esse adtributae, 
con un eventuale coinvolgimento del personale impiegato nelle proprietà 
imperiali, potrebbero essere state all'origine di una petizione presentata 
all'imperatore, che avrebbe affidato a Suburanus Aemilianus l'incarico 
di dirimere tali questioni. Siccome due delle tre comunità alpine interes- 
sate dall'incarico di Suburanus Aemilianus risultano poi essersi costituite 
in res publicae autonome (la r. p. Pedonensium e la r. p. Camunnorum), 
si potrebbe credere che queste popolazioni avessero presentato all'impe- 
ratore, contestualmente o in alternativa, una richiesta di autonomia dalle 
città cui erano adtributae. In questo caso il procurator potrebbe aver avuto 
l'incarico di verificare l'idoneità di queste comunità a ottenere autonomia 
e cittadinanza; nel caso di un giudizio affermativo, previo censimento dei 
soggetti interessati, si sarebbe dovuto procedere a una chiara delimitazione 
del loro territorio rispetto all'ager dei centri cui fino allora essi erano stati 
adtributi?!, salvaguardando sempre e comunque eventuali possedimenti 
imperiali!. 


Dalla Rosa (2019) 107: “Boundary disputes were among the most common controversies 
that a municipal or an imperial official had to settle”. 

9 Mauro (2019), su Mennella (2017) = EDR169942, dal monte Ramaceto (I-GE). 
Il recente studio di M. Maiuro, che dimostra la presenza di proprieta imperiali nell’ager 
di un municipium italico, costringe a riconsiderare la teoria secondo cui “le proprietà 
imperiali di area alpina costituissero enclaves sui iuris ritagliate all'interno di contesti 
provinciali di cui ovviamente non condividevano lo status giuridico": Migliario (20192) 
12; cf. in precedenza Faoro (2014), 391-397; Migliario (2001); piü in generale Maiuro 
(2012) 211-215, 223-227 e Dalla Rosa (2019). In particolare sui saltus: Soricelli (2004). 

19 Cf. Hirt (2010) 53-56, 87-88; Faoro (2014) 394-395, a proposito delle miniere di 
rame nelle A/pes Graiae e di quelle di ferro nel Norico; Mariotti (2018) 54. Le cave e le 
miniere di proprietà imperiale erano competenza di specifici procuratori: Hirt (2010) 202- 
251; v. anche Poma (2015). 

101 Sulla constitutio limitum in aree montagnose a partire da Augusto v. Maganzani 
(2019). 

102 D’altronde, nell'ambito del suo incarico procuratorio delle Alpes Cottianae, Subu- 
ranus Aemilianus era tenuto ad amministrare le proprietà imperiali presenti in quella provin- 
cia alpina: cf. Scuderi (2001) 177 nota 9, che cosi interpreta il verso dum ius guberno 
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Benché si tratti soltanto di un'ipotesi, potremmo per tale via spiegarci 
perché la procuratela alpina di Suburanus Aemilianus non abbia finora 
trovato confronti. Del resto, le competenze acquisite da questo cavaliere 
nei suoi iniziali mandati di adiutor e poi di procuratore lo rendevano 
particolarmente idoneo a un delicato incarico di questo genere!03, 


9. DOMIZIANO E LE ALPI 


Se in linea di massima Domiziano si mostró sollecito nel proseguire la 
politica dei suoi predecessori!™, intervenendo su questioni di confine 
tra comunità e promuovendo la restituzione di terreni indebitamente 


occupati da privati!®, l'ultimo dei Flavi si allontanò dai provvedimenti 


del padre in materia di subseciua, accogliendo le richieste dei posses- 
sori, dopo che Vespasiano aveva tentato di rivendicarli al fisco impe- 
riale!%. Se l'interpretazione della procuratela alpina di Suburanus 
Aemilianus cogliesse nel segno, potrebbe aprirsi un nuovo spiraglio 
sulla politica domizianea nei confronti delle comunità dell'arco alpino, 


remq(ue) fungor Caesarum nel carmen epigraphicum di T. Pomponius Victor, procurator 
delle Alpes Graiae et Poeninae nel III secolo: CIL XII 103 = CLE 19 = Rémy (1998) n? 6 
= HD065379. 

1% Sulla creazione di nuove procuratele fiscali sotto Domiziano, poi scomparse con 
Nerva e Traiano, v. Panciera (2012). 

104 Sotto Vespasiano, nel 74 d.C., il legato imperiale Cn. Pinarius Cornelius Clemens 
era intervenuto nelle Alpi per effettuare la terminatio tra i Viennenses e i Ceutrones: 
CIL XII 113 = ILN V 546 = HD065257, su cui Serralongue (2019); v. anche Cortés 
Bárcena (2015) 123-125. 

105 Basti qui ricordare AE 1954, 188 = HD018137 (Ptolemais), restituzione da parte 
del proconsole di un /ocus occupato da privati iussu Imp. Domitiani Caesaris Aug. o 
CIL 12/7 871 = HD029687 = HISP4440, terminus tra Vcubi (Baetica) e Augusta Emerita 
(Lusitania) collocato Imp. Domitiano Caes. Aug.; cf. Cortés Bárcena (2015) 125-127; 
inoltre, nell 84 d.C. fu finalmente realizzata a Cnosso la terminatio fra i terreni di un 
privato e quelli ivi posseduti dalla colonia di Capua, operazione eseguita ex sententia Titi 
Imperatoris Augusti dal procurator Campaniae: AE 1969/70, 635 = HD012421 (Arkanes, 
Creta), con la nuova proposta di lettura di Espatia Chamorro & Gregori (2021). Sulla 
rigorosa politica fiscale di Domiziano e la sua attenzione alle entrate dello stato: Galimberti 
(2016) 101-103. 

106 Suet. Dom. 9.3: Subsiciua quae diuisis per veteranos agris carptim superfuerunt 
ueteribus possessoribus ut usu capta concessit. Maiuro (2012) 157-159; Launaro (2016) 
199-202; Maiuro (2019) 90-94; Maganzani (2019) 42-44. Questa decisione é ricordata da 
numerosi autori gromatici ed & fonte di dibattito nella ricerca moderna: v. Leoni (2004) 
109-110. Sulla questione una fonte importante è costituita dall'epistola di Domiziano ai 
Falerienses (CIL IX 5420 = EDR104921). 
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finora sostanzialmente poco documentata!?", L’incarico attribuito in via 
eccezionale a Suburanus Aemilianus, cosi ampio sul piano geografico 
e sulle cui finalità si potrà ancora discutere, potrebbe del resto trovare 
una spiegazione nel quadro piü generale dei provvedimenti assunti da 
Domiziano nei suoi primi anni di regno. Cosi come le guerre augustee 
contro le popolazioni delle Alpi erano state in qualche modo premessa 
alle campagne militari condotte da Druso Maggiore e da Tiberio contro 
i Germani, l'ultimo dei Flavi potrebbe aver rimesso mano alle questioni 
alpine prima di scatenare l'offensiva contro la popolazione germanica 
dei Chatti!°8, La missione di Suburanus Aemilianus nelle Alpi occi- 
dentali e centrali servi forse a definire la condizione dei Pedates, dei 
Camunni e dei Lepontii o comunque a risolvere controversie che pote- 
vano aver reso instabile la situazione di quei territori. Ma non fu forse 
questo l'unico intervento d'età domizianea relativo alle Alpi. Secondo 
Stéphane Morabito, potrebbe essere stato proprio Domiziano (se non 
prima di lui Vespasiano) a concedere lo statuto di municipium a Ceme- 
nelum, capitale delle A/pes Maritimae, insediandovi la cohors I Ligurum 
et Hispanorum ciuium Romanorum in sostituzione della precedente cohors 
I Ligurum costituita dal padre!®, 

Se i provvedimenti domizianei finalizzati, su altri fronti, all’istitu- 
zione delle province di Moesia superior et inferior (84/85 d.C.) e di 
Germania superior et inferior (89 d.C.) sono da tempo acclarati!!°, dob- 
biamo tuttavia riconoscere che gli indizi per supporre un riordino delle 
province alpine da parte dell'ultimo dei Flavi sono al momento ancora 
labili e sfuggenti!!!. Ci sembra comunque che l'incarico procuratorio 


107 Cf. l'assenza pressoché totale di fonti letterarie per l'età flavia in Tarpin e.a. (2000) 
e le pochissime menzioni dei Flavi in Giorcelli Bersani (2019). 

18 Sul censimento delle Gallie della fine dell’82 e la campagna contro i Chatti dell 82- 
83 d.C.: Galimberti (2016) 95-97. 

19 Morabito (2010) 51-52, 56-57. 

110 Galimberti (2016) 98. 

!!! Secondo la maggior parte degli studiosi, la provincia delle Alpes Graiae fu istituita 
da Claudio, che scelse come centro amministrativo Forum Claudii Ceutronum (Axima - 
Aime, F-73), parallelamente a Forum Claudii Vallensium (Octodurus - Martigny, CH-VS) 
nelle A/pes Poeninae, rispettivamente ai piedi del Piccolo e del Gran San Bernardo, ma il 
primo e unico procurator Alpium Graiarum finora attestato, perlomeno sotto questa deno- 
minazione, risale solo al tempo di Domiziano: C/L VI 3720 = CIL VI 31032 = EDR121246; 
cf. Bérard (1995) 353-355; Wiblé (1998) 186-190; Faoro (2007) 103-104; Faoro (2011) 
230-231; Letta (2015) 146-147. I Ceutrones, assenti dall iscrizione del Trofeo delle Alpi, 
compaiono invece nella lista pliniana dei Latio donati incolae insieme ai Turi, agli 
Octodurenses e alle Cottianae ciuitates: Plin. N.H. 3.24 (135). Se si accetta l'ipotesi di 
Wiblé (1996-1997), il tempio di Juppiter Poeninus sul Gran San Bernardo sarebbe stato 
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di Suburanus Aemilianus possa essere testimone di una certa attenzione 
di Domiziano nei confronti di comunità non ancora pienamente integrate 
nel sistema imperiale romano.!!? 
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REIGNING IN THE NAME OF DIOCLETIAN: 
AN UNPUBLISHED COIN TYPE OF CARAUSIUS WITH 
THE MINT MARK -/-//SPC* 


Abstract: In 2015, a Roman coin was found in a field in Zuid-Beve- 
land, part of the province of Zeeland, the Netherlands. It appears that 
the coin is an unpublished type issued by the usurper Carausius for the 
Roman emperor Diocletian, most likely referring to the Victories 
gained over the Saxon and Frankish pirates.! Firstly, the new type, 
which is identified with the help of the Portable Light Dome, will 
be described in this article. Subsequently, this article will elaborate on 
the numismatic background of the coin’s mint mark -/-//SPC and will 
place the coin in its historical and geographical context, in which the 
imperial legitimation of Carausius played a crucial factor. Finally, the 
article will present an overview of all Carausian types with the mint 
mark -/-//SPC known today. 


THE NEW TYPE 


The coin discussed is an Antoninianus (diameter 22 mm, weight 4.77 g, 
see figure 1). The type is not listed in the standard numismatic catalogues, 
and appears to be an unpublished type.” 


* The impetus for this article came from Arie van Herwijnen, who found the coin 
described in this article. I sincerely thank him for his patience and advice during the writ- 
ing process. Special thanks goes to Dane of the coin forum wildwinds.com, because she 
was the first to notice that his coin was an unpublished type, to Hendrik Hameeuw for 
making the PLD images and for contributing to this article, and to Dr. Sam Moorhead for 
his advice about the coin discussed and the SPC issue. I should also like to thank Prof. 
Dr. Fleur Kemmers for commenting on an earlier draft of this paper, and Jan Lingen, Hilke 
Hoogenboom and Dr. Veerle Gaspar for their help with finding bibliographical references 
and correcting the English. Shortcomings remain my own. 

! The type could not be found in the following numismatic catalogues: Stukeley (1759) II; 
Akerman (1844); Cohen & Feuardent (1861) V; Cohen & Feuardent (1868) VII; RIC V-2, 
Carson (1959) 33-40; (1971) 57-65; Shiel (1977); Casey (1994); Williams (2004); Besly 
(2006) 45-146; Bourne (2009) 198-206 and all other publications that have published new 
types of Carausius: Williams (1999) 307-313; Bourne (2001) 92; (2004) 377-378; Lyne 
(2000) 290-292; (2001) 291-292; (2003) 147-168; Moorhead (2015) 10-14 and McDonald 
(2016) 7-18. 

? Dr. Sam Moorhead, the author of the forthcoming revision of the R/C concerning the 
coins of Carausius and Allectus, has informed me that he knows the existence of another 
specimen of this type in a private collection in the United Kingdom. Unfortunately, no 
further details are known about this specimen, but there are no reasons to assume that the 
type discussed here is a hybrid. 


Ancient Society 51, 193-215. doi: 10.2143/AS.51.0.3290249 
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Fig. 1. The new coin type, 22 mm and 4.77 g 
(photo by Jan Lingen). 


Because the coin is quite worn, and because professional photography 
did not suffice to identify the type, help was needed from the Portable 
Light Dome (PLD in the following) of the University of Leuven in order 
to get a full picture of it. The PLD has a hemispherical structure, an over- 
head camera and LEDs under which you can lay any object for imaging. 
Using a software program, the system extracts reflectance and geometric 
(relief) information, based on a photometric stereo algorithm. Previously, 
the PLD has been useful in various research projects, such as a study on 
medieval manuscript illustrations and the identification of the Sasanian 
coin collection of the Art & History Museum in Brussels.’ 

With help of Hendrik Hameeuw (University of Leuven and University 
of Ghent) and using the PLD, one image dataset was made of the coin, 
leading to the following possible identification (see figure 2 for an over- 
view of the different kinds of PLD visualisations). 

On the obverse, the emperor Diocletian is identified by his imperial 
legend. The emperor, facing right, is depicted with a radiate crown and he 
wears a cuirass. Around his bust, the legend reads IMP C DIOCLETIAN[VS 
P AJVG. With help of the PLD, the “VS”, *P" and “A” are better visible 
(figure 2, esp. line 2). The legend appears only on Diocletian's coins issued 
by the mint of Lugdunum.^ On the reverse, three winged Victories are 


3 Vandermeulen e.a. (2018) 64-69; Van der Perre e.a. (2016) 163-192; Gyselen (2017). 
^ RIC V-2, 220; Bastien (1971) 46-47; (1972) 34-35; 39; 91-93 and after Diocletian's 
monetary reform: Bastien (1980) 40-46. 
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standing. The Victoria on the left is holding a wreath in her left hand, 
and another wreath in her right hand together with the Victoria in the 
middle, who is holding a third wreath together with the Victoria on the 
right. In her right hand, the Victoria on the right also bears a long palm 
branch (figure 2, esp. line 3 and 4). 

The reverse image of the coin reminds one of another Victoriae type 
of Carausius of which only one example has been found in St Albans 
(figure 3).? The legend on the St Albans type reads VICTO-RIACARAV- 
SIAV and bears the mint mark -/-//SP. The legend of our type also bears 
the letters VICTORI, but after the “I” the letters are damaged. With help 
of the PLD, the last readable letter appears not to be a “V” (Figure 2, 
line 2). The new type does not seem to share the same reverse legend and 
mint mark with the St Albans type. Both types do display the letters 
VICTO running from the feet of the first Victoria up to the wreath that 
she is holding, but the lettering and placing of the letters of the second 
part of the reverse legend is different. On the St Albans type, the letters 
RIACARAV were engraved very closely next to each other between the 
wreath of the first Victory and the palm branch of the third, whereas on 
the new type, the letters RI[E?] are centred between the wreath of the 
first Victoria and the palm branch of the third Victoria. There is no room 
left for extra letters after the RI[E?]. In doing so, the reverse legend dif- 
fers from the St Albans type. The reverse lettering to the right of the palm 
branch is too worn, making it impossible to identify any letters here. 
In sum, the following legends and images can be identified on the type 
discussed: 


Obverse: IMP C DIOCLETIANVS P AVG 
Bust of Diocletian, r., with a radiate crown and cuirassed 
Reverse: VICTORI[E? ....] 


Three winged Victoriae, all holding wreaths, the Victory on the right 
also holding a palm branch 


Most likely, this type was issued for emperor Diocletian under the author- 
ity of Carausius. In the subsequent chapters, I will elaborate on this sug- 
gestion, placing the type in its historical, numismatic and geographical 
context. 


5 RIC V-2, Carausius 530. 
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Fig. 2. Renderings of four variants based on one Portable Light Dome (by the 
University of Leuven) image dataset of both sides of the coin (contribution by 
Hendrik Hameeuw), see also: http://doi.org/10.5281/zenodo.3457082 


Line 1: Standard visual representation with the recorded texture, any reflection 
with highlights are removed by the photometric stereo algorithm. 

Line 2: Representation without the recorded texture, a so-called shaded image. 
Only the surface geometry and the shading of a particular selected virtual 
light setting casted on the surface are visualized. 

Line 3: Normal maps, this 2D representation reveals 3D information. Every 
pixel in the image reveals information in what direction that point on the 
original surface is geometrically oriented. Pixels with blue shades are oriented 
towards the camera, the green shades towards the left upper corner, the red 
shades towards the right lower corner (Based on this information the PLD 
system can generate 3D models of the imaged surfaces, see line 4). 

Line 4: Orthophoto of a 3D rendering of the PLD image dataset. On the 3D 
models a radiance scaling filter differentiates and accentuates the relief features. 
A particular virtual light casts light on the surface dropping shadows. 


Fig. 3. RIC V-2, Carausius 530: VICTORIA CARAVSI AV type 
from St Albans (Copyright St Albans-Verulamium Museum Services). 
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CARAUSIUS, A USURPER IN THE NORTH-WEST 


The Menapian (Marcus Aurelius Maes(aeus)) Carausius was appointed 
naval commander and was stationed at Boulogne-sur-mer (Gesoriacum) 
in order to repel the Frankish and Saxon pirates in the English Channel. 
Being accused of enriching himself by the capture of booty which he 
allegedly retrieved from the pirates, Carausius rebelled against the emper- 
ors Diocletian and Maximian in AD 286. He was hailed emperor and kept 
control of some parts at the northern coast line of Gaul." Shortly thereaf- 
ter, Carausius gained control over the legionary forces in Britain as well.? 
In Ap 289, Maximian launched a counterattack at sea, but in vain. A storm 
allegedly thwarted Maximian's expedition, but Carausius’ military skills 
and his fleet also proved to be stronger.? Maximian's defeat strengthened 
Carausius' position, who in turn claimed to have restored peace in his 
part of the Empire, and subsequently initiated a Peace Treaty with the reign- 
ing emperors.!° After Constantius re-took Boulogne-sur-mer in AD 293, 
Carausius was murdered by his minister of finance, Allectus, who became 
the new Gallo-British usurper.!! 


THE C MINT AND THE MINT MARK -/-//SPC 


With help of the PLD, it has become clear that the mint mark reads -/-// 
SPC (figure 2, esp. line 2), referring to the so-called C mint.!? This mint 
is identified as one of the three distinctive mints of Carausius which 
struck his billon radiates, and is called after its mint mark C, although 
sometimes also the mint marks CL, CC and a combination of C and G 
appears on this so-called C mint series.!? The identification of the C mint 
has been the topic of a fierce scholarly debate that is still not settled. One 
of the theories about the mint is that it was a special mint to pay the fleet 


6 It is, however, not known what his exact function was: prefect of the Classis Britan- 
nicus or dux tractus Armoricani et Nervicani, see Bowman (2005?) 71. 

7 Aur. Vict. Caes. 39.19-21; Eutr. 9.21; 44.1; Oros. 7.25.6. Cf. Casey (1994) 74-75. 

8 Cf. Carausius’ legionary coin series. Lyne (2000) 290. 

? Pan. Lat. VII (V).12.2; X (ID.12.1. 

10 Aur, Vict. Caes. 39.19-21. 

11 Aur. Vict. Caes. 39.40-42; Eutr. 9.22.2.; Pan. Lat. VIII (V). 12.2. Yet, the sequence 
of these facts remains debated, see Casey (1994) 110-114 and infra. 

12 There is still debate whether the form of the letter is a C or rather a G, see Burnett 
(1985) 26; Casey (1994) 84. 

13 Lloyd (1998) 1; Lyne (2000) 291-292. 
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of Carausius, the Classis (hence the C), which was one of the backbones 
of his power.'* Other theories link the letter C to a city where a mint 
house was located, such as Calleva Atrebatum (Silchester), Calcaria 
(Tadcaster), Corinium Dobunnorum (Cirencester), Colonia Lindum 
(Lincoln), Glevum (Glouchester)! and Clausentum (Bitterne).!© How- 
ever, most numismatic and historical evidence points to (Colonia) Cam- 
ulodunum (Colchester) as the C mint." The close proximity of London, 
which had become the administrative and juridical centre of the provincia 
Brittannia during the second half of the first century and which also issued 
coins for Carausius, is given as a counterargument for the identification of 
Camulodonum as the C mint.'® Yet, it is highly likely that Camulodunum, 
once the capital of Britannia, remained a very important religious and 
ceremonial centre on the island. With its temple for Claudius, Camulo- 
donum was the main seat of the imperial cult and it is thought that the 
provincial council also gathered here, as an inscription suggests.’ It has 
to be noted that the coins of the C mint are also more innovative than 
others, often displaying religious and ceremonial scenes, which is again 
an argument to identify the C mint as Camulodonum.?? 

Traditionally, scholars date the issue with the -/-//SPC mint mark to the 
end of the reign of Carausius. Webb (1925 and 1933) dates the mint mark 
to 293 and Lyne (2000) to 292; whereas Williams (2004) refines this to 
the period between October 292 and March 293.?! In their mint studies, 


14 Lyne (2000) 290-291. Lyne argues that the discovery of a new type, as discussed in 
his article, hails two legions: Legio XX Valeria Victrix and Legio II Augusta, which both 
had links with the fleet, respectively the Classis Flavia Moesica and the Classis Britannica. 
Williams (2004) 44 only mentions the possibility without elaborating on it further. 

15 Burnett (1985) 26; Reece (1996) 474-475. 

16 Mattingly (1945) 122-124; Carson (1959) 35; Lyne (2000) 291; Williams (2004) 
40-43. For an argument for the C mint not being minted in Bitterne on the basis of coin finds 
found near Bitterne, see Lloyd (1998) n. 6 and Shiel (1978) 175 who argues that primary 
defences of the city are to be dated to the fourth century. However, Casey (1994) 104 dates 
these to late third century. 

17 Hull (1958) 275-276; Davies & Crummy (1987) 50; Casey (1994) 84-85; Bendall 
(1997) 240-241; Williams (2004) 40-43. Contra Burnett (1985) 26, because the CL does 
not fit Camulodunum. 

18 Casey (1994) 84. Previous research on the distinct grouping of C coins on the British 
territory was not satisfactory to define a possible location of the C mint, see Carson (1971) 
62; Lloyd (1998) 1-6. 

1? Tac. Ann. 14.31; RIB 191; Casey (1994) 84-85; Wacher (1996) 503-516. For more 
on Colchester as religious, ceremonial and diplomatic centre, see also Casey (1994) 85. 

20 Casey (1994) 84; Williams (2004) 44. 

?! Webb (1925) 173-235; RIC V-2, 455; Lyne (2003) 156; Williams (2004) 37-39, 
tables 11 and 12. 
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Carson (1959 and 1971), Shiel (1977) and Casey (1994) do not take the 
-/-//SPC mint mark into account, which demonstrates how unknown and 
obscure the Carausian -/-//SPC specimens were back then. Later in 1982, 
and again in 1987, Carson only mentions that the -/-//SPC type must have 
been issued just before the last issue for Carausius by the C mint.” 
Carausius’ successor Allectus also issued coins with this mint mark, but 
no author has dated these types more precisely. 


GAINING DIOCLETIAN’S LEGITIMATION 


During his usurpation, Carausius sought different ways to legitimate his 
reign.? One way was through his association with the legal Augusti Dio- 
cletian and Maximian. A direct proof for this association is Carausius’ 
coinage.” Best known is the FRATRES SVI series where Carausius por- 
trays himself together with Diocletian and Maximian, calling them “his 
brothers" and including himself into a legitimate Augustan trio with the 
legend AVGGG.? Besides this series, individual coins for Diocletian 
and Maximian were issued by Carausius. By associating himself with 
the "official" emperors, Carausius represented himself as a legitimate 
emperor, ruling the north-western region of the Roman Empire. It is even 
believed that Carausius' rule was officially accepted by the dyarchs. This 
temporary acceptance, the so-called rapprochement period after the Peace 
Treaty with Maximian, is dated to the year 292, when Maximian needed 
a strong military leader in the North-West who could deal with the rebel- 
lious Frankish and Saxon pirates. Evidence of this rapprochement 
period is also reflected stylistically on Carausius' coin output, where both 
crude and artistic portraits of Diocletian can be noticed, suggesting that 
at a later moment Carausius could attract highly-skilled craftsmen com- 
ing from other parts of the Roman Empire.” The Victory types with the 
mintmark -/-//SP proclaiming a German Victory and naming Carausius 


22 Carson (1982) 256; (1987) 147. 

2 Most known is Carausius’ image as the heaven-sent founder, who would lead his 
subjects into a new Golden Age. Cf. de la Bédoyére (1998) 79-88 and Barker (2015) 1-7. 

24 Previously, coins depicting imperial ancestors and co-emperors had been one way 
for Roman emperors, but also for usurpers, to legitimise their power, see Claes (2013); 
(2015) 15-60. 

25 RIC V-2, 1-2; Shiel (1977) 192; (1978) 10; Lyne (2003) 162-163. 

26 Cf. supra n. 11; RIC V-2, 443 and Lyne (2003) 162-163. 

2? Casey (1977) 224; Lyne (2003) 162-163 and plate 27.25. Cf. Webb (1925) 194. 
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INVICTVS most likely referred to Carausius’ successes over the pirates 
during this rapprochement period." Furthermore, it has been argued that 
the fratres sui series with the alternative AVGG instead of AVGGG 
legend was deliberately issued during this period, referring to the joint 
operations of Carausius and Maximian against the pirates.?? In addition, 
a unique type published by Carson in the festschrift for Pierre Bastien 
with the obverse legend AVGVSTIS CVM DIOCLETIANO, portraying 
Carausius, Diocletian and Maximian, must have distributed the same 
message. The type, which also bears the mint mark -/-//SPC, was dated 
by Carson close to the end of Carausius' reign. Its legend suggests that 
Carausius recognised Diocletian's seniority, but that he perceived himself 
as Maximian’s equal.?° 

Furthermore, a rare coin for Diocletian and two for Maximian, both 
with the mint mark S/P//C are known, portraying them as consul. In 193, 
Diocletian shared his fifth consulship with his colleague Maximian, who 
held the consular office for the fourth time. These specimens hint that the 
rapprochement must have remained at least to 1 January 293.?! Yet, the 
rarity of these types suggests that the peace did not last long after that date. 

What can be concluded is that the Peace Treaty that was still active in 
January 293, seems to have stopped rather abruptly and was followed by 
the attack on Boulogne-sur-mer. Based on all evidence available, the new 
coin type, depicting Diocletian and three Victoriae with the mint mark 
-/-//SPC, can be dated to the rapprochement period, more precisely to the 
year 292 with 31 December 292 as a terminus ante quem, as thereafter the 
consular types for Diocletian and Maximian seem to have been issued. 
Most likely, this chronological demarcation for our Victoriae coin applies 
to all types with the mint mark -/-//SPC, after which the C mint produced 
a last small issue of types with the mint mark S/P//C for Carausius.? As 


28 RIC V-2, Carausius 530-532; Lyne (2003) 164 and n. 30. 

? As more and more examples of this alternative AVGG series show up, Lyne (2003) 
162-163 has argued that we cannot conclude anymore that the choice for the double G 
instead of the triple G in the reverse legend was a mistake of the die cutters. 

30 Carson (1987) 145-148. 

3! Burnett (1985) 22 and plate 1 no. 2 (Maximian - PROVID AVGGG); Lyne (2003) 
162-164 and plate 27, nos. 28 (Maximian — PAX AVGGG) and 29 (Diocletian — PAX 
AVGGO). 

32 [n order to be complete, it has to be added that the coin of Diocletian with his fifth 
consulship only refers to a single Augustus on the reverse with the legend PAX AVG. Was 
the singular AVG an innocent spelling error of the die cutters or did the die cutters delib- 
erately mix a single Augustus reverse type of Carausius with the consular obverse type of 
Diocletian? Any answer to this question remains speculation. However, Lyne (2003) 
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mentioned above, this chronological arrangement has been suggested before 
by Carson (1982; 1987) and Lyne (2003).? 

Because the new type shares a similar reverse scene of the three Victo- 
riae as the St Albans type with SP in exergue, it strengthens the suggestion 
that the St Albans type was also issued by the C mint.?^ Previously, Casey 
and Lyne reattributed the coins, bearing the mint mark -/-//SP, to the C 
mint, dating it respectively to 291 and 292-293. The Victoriae type with 
the mint mark -/-//SP could have been issued for Carausius for the first 
time around 291 or 292, after which the triple Victoriae reverse was reused 
for Diocletian at almost the end of Carausius’ reign (with 31 December 
292 as terminus ante quem). However, it is also possible that the legend 
on the Victoriae type for Carausius was adjusted after the triple Victoriae 
reverse was first introduced for Diocletian.5° If so, this adjustment 
would illustrate how Carausius had to reaffirm his legitimacy after the 
end of the rapprochement period with the emperors, reclaiming the victo- 
ries over the Saxon and Frankish pirates as his own merits. Hopefully, 
new specimens will be found in the future that can help clarify these last 
months of Carausius’ coin output. 


CARAUSIUS IN THE NETHERLANDS 


Coins of Carausius in the Netherlands are extremely rare. Only three 
examples have been recorded by the Dutch coin find database NUMIS, 
which is part of the Portable Antiquities of the Netherlands (PAN).?’ Two 
were found near the Dutch northern /imes in Arnhem (in the South of the 


164-165 goes one step further by suggesting that the last scenario could demonstrate that 
Allectus murdered Carausius before the attack on Boulogne-sur-mer, as Casey (1994) 113- 
114 has suggested before. But if this was not the case, the rare specimens with the mint 
marks S/P//ML and S/P//C and the AVG reverses could suggest that Carausius was still 
alive after the fall of Boulogne-sur-mer. 

33 RIC V-2, 455; Carson (1982) 256; (1987) 147; Lyne (2003) 156. 

34 Previously, Webb in RIC V-2, 508, n. 1 has argued that the mint mark -/-//SP is 
unusual and has to be attributed to the London Mint, c. 289. 

35 Casey (1994) 88; Lyne (2003) 155-156. Williams in his study Carausius. A Con- 
sideration does not discuss this mint mark. 

36 [f so, can this explain the spelling mistake in the reverse legend by the die cutters, 
who were most likely in despair in the face of renewed hostilities? 

37 NUMIS no. 1077874: RIC 143 or 144 (Arnhem); NUMIS no. 1114513: RIC 118 
(Deventer); NUMIS no. 1045814: RIC 353 or 357 (Nijmegen). This data has been double 
checked by Paul Belién, curator of the Dutch National Numismatic Collection, to whom I 
am very grateful. 
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Castra Herculis, now Schuytgraaf) and in Nijmegen (Municipium Ulpia 
Noviomagus Batavorum), and one in Deventer, in an area outside the 
Roman Empire that probably had close trade or political ties with the 
northern /imes during the third century. The sources remain silent about 
the question whether Carausius was accepted as a legitimate imperial 
ruler in the northern regions of Germania Inferior. They only state that 
Carausius’ realm of power on the European mainland was confined to 
the North-West of Gallia and the coast of Gallia Belgica: “tractum Bel- 
gicae et Armorici" ?* Boulogne-sur-mer operated as the main naval basis 
for Carausius' operations against the Saxon and Frankish pirates.?? 

The number of Carausian coins found in the Netherlands is too small 
to base any conclusions on as to whether Carausius' power was accepted 
in the different parts of the Netherlands or not. However, also in his 
stronghold Boulogne-sur-mer and its surrounding area no intensive cir- 
culation of Carausius’ coins has been detected.* Furthermore, no other 
archaeological material has been found in the Netherlands that refers to 
Carausius. Only a small statue from Nijmegen, whose features are quite 
similar to those of Carausius (figure 4), could hint that he enjoyed support 
from the soldiers stationed at the Dutch northern /imes, but this remains 
speculation.*! 

At the end of the third century, the North-West of the coast line of 
Germania inferior seems to have been left aside by the pirates, who pre- 
ferred to rob the lavish villae in Gallic Picardia. In modern German and 
Dutch scholarship, it is often assumed that the northern /imes at that time 
had been abandoned after alleged raids of the Franks in AD 275, which 
would have caused the following so-called “limesfall.” Based on this 
assumption, it is maintained that the population in Germania inferior, also 
including the province of Zeeland, decreased rapidly.” Yet, recently 
Heeren has successfully demonstrated that no such hard “limesfall” ever 


38 Aur. Vict. Caes. 39.20; Eutr. 9.21; Oros. 7.25.3. 

3 Eutr. 9.21. It is still debated whether a mint house on the European mainland was 
active during Carausius' rule, and if so, whether that mint was located in Boulogne-sur-mer 
or in Rouen. See for example Beaujard & Huvelin (1980) 61-91; Casey (1994) 71-76 and 
Giard (1995) 264-266; Huvelin & Moesgaard (1996) 57-61. 

40 Beaujard & Huvelin (1980), 61-91; Delmaire (2003) 147-162. Cf. Dhaeze (2011) 
203 and n. 222. 

^! The identification of the statue, which was found during World War I in the city of 
Nijmegen, also remains debatable. I thank Jean-Claude Thiry for informing me about this 
statue. 

42 To name a few scholars who support this theory: Van Es (1981?) 48; Bechert & 
Willems (1995) and Dhaeze (2011) 21-26; 83-84; 145-154; 192-201. 
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Figure 4 — Statue of Carausius ? (Jean-Claude Thiry). 


happened. By reconsidering the archaeological material found at several 
sites at the northern /imes and combining several sources, such as brooches, 
pottery and coins, Heeren has shown that often destruction layers are 
totally absent and that daily live continued during the end of the third 
century and the fourth century at the northern limes. Two coin hoards, 
found in the province of Zeeland, more precisely in Aardenburg, and with 
their closing coins dated to 274, had been linked to these alleged Frankish 
raids. As no coins from a later date have been found, it was assumed that 
Aardenburg was abandoned after these violent attacks.^^ Yet, too often 
scholars link such coin deposits with raids of plunder, while there are also 
other reasons that could explain why a hoard was not recovered. In accord- 
ance with the view of Heeren, it would be necessary for the archaeological 
material excavated at Aardenburg to be reconsidered in the future. 
Although, of course, Roman coins circulated freely and one coin is not 
much proof, the coin type of Carausius found in the province of Zeeland 
can be evidence of continued activities in this area. Known for its oversea 


55 Heeren (2016) 185-209; Cf. Roymans, Derks & Heeren (2020) 13-14. 
^ CHRE nos. 12675 and 12676; Boersma (1967) 78-79; Dhaeze (2011) 196-198; 291. 
45 Van Heesch (1998) 147-155; (2017) 399-413; Heeren (2016) 195-196. 
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trade, the Carausius’ coin most likely demonstrates that Zeeland had 
remained the base for the trade back and forth to Britain.^ 


A FINAL NOTE 


In sum: a new Antoninianus for Carausius, issued in name of Diocletian, 
has been found in Zeeland, the Netherlands. With help of the images 
made by the Portable Light Dome (PLD), the mint mark can be clearly 
identified as the rather rare mint mark -/-//SPC, which featured on a coin 
series issued in the year 292, with 31 December 292 as terminus ante 
quem. The type fitted into the visual program of Carausius during the 
rapprochement period, a period during which the usurper seems to have 
been recognised as a legitimate ruler, together with the emperors Diocle- 
tian and Maximian. On the reverse, three Victoriae were depicted holding 
wreaths and a palm branch, most likely referring to the joined efforts with 
Maximian to repel the Saxon and Frankish pirates. The scene is reminis- 
cent of another reverse of Carausius, of which only one specimen has 
been found in St Albans, bearing the mint mark -/-//SP. 

Unfortunately, the reverse legend of our new Victoriae type cannot 
provide more information, as it is too damaged after VICTORI[E? ]. Most 
likely, four to five letters followed the VICTORI[E?] reverse legend. 
Because of the lack of space and a different placing of the VICTORI[E?] 
letters around the three Victoriae, it is sure that the legend is not the same 
as the previously known Victoriae coin type with the mint mark -/-//SP 
which reads VICTORIA CARAVSI AV. Corresponding to the available 
space for the letters and parallel to other -/-//SPC reverse legends, the 
legend of the new Victoriae type could be likely reconstructed as 
VICTORI[E?] [AVGGG]. In the -/-//SPC series, all types depicting a 
virtue, such as Concordia and Salus (see appendix nos. 2-3; 12-15; 18-19 
and 21), are always denoted Augustan, referring to three emperors with 
the legend AVGGG. In addition, a similar legend appears on a Fratres 
sui type with the mint mark -/-//SPC, referring to VICTORI AVGGG (see 
appendix no. 20). It is highly possible that the reverse of the new type 
bore the legend VICTORIE AVGGG, highlighting the fact that Carausius 
ruled together with Diocletian and Maximian and referring unambiguously 


46 An abundance of epigraphical evidence exists about this oversee trade in which the 
temples and cult of Nehalennia in Zeeland played a prominent role, see, for instance, AE 
1973, 370; 1975, 651; 1983, 720. 
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to the Victory over the Saxon and Frankish pirates by the joint efforts of 
this imperial trio.” Subsequently, it is even possible that the reverse was 
designed in such a way that receivers of the coin type could identify each 
Victoria with one of the three emperors. 


EPILOGUE: THE PORTABLE LIGHT DOME 


The coin for Diocletian discussed in this article is quite worn, obscuring 
the full original legend and the details of the images on the obverse and 
reverse. For identifying the coin, “conventional” photography was used 
as a first tool. One of the major problems with 2D photographs is the 
shadowing, where the intensity and direction of the light source(s) can 
vary enormously.*® To overcome this problem, both sides of the coin 
discussed have been imagined by the Portable Light Dome (PLD) of the 
University of Leuven under the auspices of Hendrik Hameeuw. Through 
an automatic acquisition system, the PLD imaged the coin’s surface 
under more than 250 lighting conditions, each under another lighting 
angle. After collecting all the recordings, the PLD computed an interac- 
tive dataset, including views of both sides of the coin, which can be 
uploaded and consulted in the PLD's viewer interface.” For this article, 
four types of visualisations were useful for the identification of our coin : 
1) standard visual representation; ii) a shaded image; iii) the normal map 
2D representation and iv) an orthophoto of a 3D rendering of the PLD 
image dataset. Each visualization is explained with its adjoining illustra- 
tion published in figure 2. Because printed versions of the PLD’s digital 
files, especially the normal map representation, often loses some of the 
contrasts seen on the PLD’s viewer interface??, Hameeuw has also created 
a DOI of the four renderings as published in figure 2: http://doi.org/10.5281/ 


47 Another option for the reverse legend could be VICTORI[E?] GERMA. This legend 
does not feature on one of the types in the -/-//SPC series, but appears to be a slogan which 
the C mint had used previously. However, it is difficult to believe that Carausius would 
not link himself with Diocletian and Maximian during this particular period by using the 
triple AVGGG legend. 

48 Howgego (2005) 112. 

4 For a more detailed discussion on the workings of the PLD, see Hameeuw (2017) 
102-106; (2018) 101-103. 

50 This issue appeared to be a problem in the printed version of Gyselen's research 
after the Sasanian coin collection of the Art&History Museum in Brussels. 
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zenodo.3457082. This DOI gives the images discussed in their original 
quality and contrast. 

The use of the PLD for identifying Roman coins has different pros, but 
also cons. As a first pro, the photorealistic images of the PLD system do 
not have the shiny reflections, the so-called specular highlights, as often 
seen on conventional photographs of metal objects (see figure 1). The 
PLD system is designed to estimate how every pixel would reflect without 
these specular highlights. Through this characteristic, the pixels are not 
obscured by the specular highlights, by which they can provide the same 
information in one and the same standard representation (figure 2, line 1). 
By changing the virtual lighting angle on the surface in the PLD’s viewer 
interface, the researcher can get a better view on unidentifiable features, 
such as the features of Diocletian’s bust. Secondly, when colour or texture 
is omitted on the surface of the coin, the PLD’s multi-light/directional 
reflectance method can highlight the surface geometric features using par- 
ticular ways of shading, making details more visible (figure 2, line 2). For 
our coin, this visualisation was in particular interesting for identifying 
how many letters the worn legends on the obverse and reverse may have 
counted. Furthermore, it also helped to identify several letters, such as the 
“VS”, "P" and “A” of Diocletian’s legend. Thirdly, the PLD system can 
turn a 2D representation into 3D information. In this visualisation, which 
is called the normal map visualisation (figure 2, line 3), every pixel has 
been attributed a shade of blue, green or red, which corresponds to the 
geometrical orientation on the coin’s surface as when it would be posi- 
tioned on a x-y-z axis. On its turn, this blueish visualisation has proven 
its value the most in identifying the letters and the images on the Dio- 
cletian coin. The features of Diocletian’s cuirass and the attributes of the 
Victories (wings, wreaths and palm branch) are very visible. In addition, 
the normal map visualisation also shows very clearly that the lettering on 
the reverse after the VICTORI[E?] legend has not survived, from which 
you can exclude the option to identify any letter here. Based on this visu- 
alisation, the PLD can generate also 3D models of the imaged surfaces 
(figure 2, line 4). This visualisation, which accentuates the relief features 
on the coin’s surface, was again useful to exclude the option to identify 
any letters after the VICTORI[E?] legend on the reverse. 

Having some background knowledge about the visualisations and their 
abilities, the DOME system and its viewer interface is a user friendly 
system, but there are also contra’s when working with it. The scanning of 
individual coins takes some time (estimate of 10 to 15 minutes). In a 
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previous study, Hameeuw has scanned up to six coins in one scan, but 
that is the maximum to assure sufficient resolution per coin.?! It remains 
a time consuming task, comparing it to conventional photography. Fur- 
thermore, coins which are porous or exist of an alloy which is slightly 
absorbent, are less suitable for the PLD system, as the results are less 
qualitative, but, luckily, that was not the case here.?? 


Leiden University Liesbeth CLAES 
l.claes@hum.leidenuniv.nl 
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A LATE ANTIQUE VESSEL WITH GREEK TEXTS AND THE 
MAKELLON OF SAGALASSOS (SW ANATOLIA): 
WHAT A WASTE? 


Abstract: In 2013, seven inscribed pottery sherds belonging to a ceramic 
dish were found during the archaeological excavations of the makellon 
of Sagalassos, SW Anatolia. The ancient Greek texts on these sherds 
formed the initial reason for this contribution. The consideration of 
their meaning and their find context have led to further reflections on 
the functioning of the makellon as a slaughterhouse/butchery in late 
antiquity, the role of large-scale dining events at Sagalassos and local 
practices at waste management. 


THE INSCRIBED VESSEL 


Six of the seven inscribed sherds are joining fragments of one vessel, 
identified as a dish of type 1C180! of Sagalassos red slipware (hereafter 
SRSW). Whether the seventh sherd belongs to the same vessel is less 
sure, but it is a fragment of the same type, displays similar details in its 
finish and general quality compared to the other six sherds and holds a 
text of similar nature (Fig. 1-4). 

SRSW was a Roman Imperial to Early Byzantine tableware produced 
locally in the Eastern Proasteion of Sagalassos.” Type 1C180 is an open, 
shallow dish, with rather thick convex walls ending in a ring-base, of 
which only a small part is preserved on this vessel. The broad rim is 
shaped in an oblique position, with a straight upper side and two shallow 
grooves near the rim, and hollowed underside. The rim diameter of this 
vessel measured 34cm (Fig. 5). The lip is thickened and rounded. On the 
inside there is a distinctive corner-point between the rim and the convex 
body. The entire vessel was slipped after it was formed and dried to a 
leather-hard condition, by double-dipping it in a suspended fine clay 
soup. The slipping was executed before firing. The upper side of the rim 
and especially the underside show tooling and scraping marks, making it 


! Poblome (1999) 144-145. 

> Both the Potters’ Quarter, which formed part of the Eastern Proasteion of Sagalassos, 
and SRSW itself form part of extensive interdisciplinary research programmes, focusing 
on the typology, chronology, technology, socio-cultural and socio-economic matrix of the 
ware, as well as on the production organization within the quarter and the potential con- 
tribution of the craft to the regional economy, e.g. Poblome (2013); Poblome (2016). 


Ancient Society 51, 217-244. doi: 10.2143/AS.51.0.3290250 
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an example of serial production, to which no special attention was given 
to enhance its finishing or general quality. 

Type 1C180 was a popular SRSW type, in production between the 
4th and the 7th centuries cE. The typological details of this particular 
vessel suggest a date in the second half of the 5th/first half of the 6th cen- 
turies CE. In late antique times, larger dishes and bowls became standard 
in Mediterranean tablewares, potentially serving practices of communal 
dining. In the case of SRSW, its typology conformed to a wider tableware 
design framework in areas of SW Anatolia and Cyprus, previously defined 
as the so-called Late Roman D koine.’ 

The text is written both on the interior and exterior of the dish. This 
was done after the vessel was formed, dried and slipped, as the writing 
cuts through the slip layer, but before firing. If the text would have been 
written before slipping, the cut marks of the characters would have been 
filled with slip as well, removing the actual contrast in colour between 
the surrounding darker slip and the underlying lighter fabric colour. 
In this way, legibility of the document was enhanced. Clearly, the text 
was also written before firing, as this type of cursive handwriting could 
not be applied on a hard surface such as fired pottery.* Post-cocturam or 
post-firing writing is more angular and irregular.? 

The dish which ended up as writing surface was one specimen of a 
mass-produced stack of a locally popular type, from which it was selected 
by the customer for writing the preconceived text before firing. No spe- 
cial vessel was ordered and the object itself had no special qualities. In 
other words, this dish would not have stood out particularly and it was 
not more expensive in acquisition than contemporary and similar SRSW. 

The handwriting is a fluent minuscule hand of the 5th century CE, with 
few ligatures between individual letters, which may be (partly) due to the 
writing material.° Four parts of text were identified. Parts A, B and C 
were written over six joining sherds; part D is on an isolated sherd. 
Part A is situated on the interior of the dish. This text starts at the upper 
end of the body of the vessel and goes down towards the centre. Parts B, 
C and D are situated on the exterior side of the dish, and are three different 


3 Poblome and Firat (2011); Poblome e.a. (2017). 

* For other examples of handwriting on pottery before firing, see Marichal (1988), 
Reuter-Scholz (2005) nos. 789 and 135 and Dospel (2020) 108-113 nos. 3-6. 

5 Yet see O. Maximianos 551, with photo in Cuvigny (2003) 359 and González Berdüs 
(2021) 66. 

9 For parallels, see e.g. P. Amst. 78; P. Flor. IN 315 and PSI X 114, with plates in 
Cavallo e.a. (2006) nos. 147 and 148. 
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text panels, with parts B and C situated on the exterior side of part A. 
It is unclear whether the text on the interior or those of the exterior came 
first. The text on the seven fragments of this vessel is written on both 
sides by a fluent cursive hand, but the handwriting of part C is different 
and less professional than that of parts A, B and D. Considering the double 
dipping streaks in the slip on respectively the six joining sherds and the 
isolated seventh sherd with part D, it is possible that parts A-B-C and D 
were originally situated at opposite ends of the dish. 

The account shows that a large amount of money (three times 60 solidi) 
is spent in three days time, mainly for drink (wine) and food (oil and 
meat). Especially noteworthy is the presence of different kinds of meat, 
of which at least one (veal) is a luxury food. This could point to a festival 
with lots of participants of whom a few are indicated with their names. 
One of the anonymous peer reviewers prefers, however, to link the texts 
with payments for a building project, with reference to workmen (A ll. 4-5) 
and “baskets of unslaked lime” (C Il. 1 and 3). Payments in wine and oil 
for workers are indeed well attested,’ but the luxury meat and the short 
period of time fit this hypothesis less well. 


THE TEXT ON THE INTERIOR, PART A 


The structure of the three lines is largely identical and consists of 5 or 
6 items in the same order: 


1. Each line is introduced by a numbered day (“first, second, third day”), 
written out fully and not as a figure as is more usual. The numbered days 
recur on the other side (ll. 4 and 6). 

2. Then follows the expression eig «péac, indicating different kinds 
of meat. The identification of the meat is only preserved in 1. 5 as kp&ag 
nöoyxıov or veal. The adjective uóoyog is attested in combination with 
Kpéag.’ In 1. 3 the name of the meat is in lacuna, in 1. 4 it begins with 
Dol and ends in JtiKov, but no word presents itself here. 

3. Then follows a price in solidi, abbreviated as vo( ), with omikron 
superposed on ny. The figure is well-preserved in 1. 3 (60 solidi) and the 
minimal traces in ll. 4 and 5 also fit that reading; it is hardly possible to 


7 For wages paid in oil, see Morelli (1996). 
* P. Lond. III 1159.20 (with BL VI, p. 63). See also P. Cairo Goodsp. 30 and P. Strasb. 
VI 559, with the noun kp&ogc pooyiov “meat of veal”. 
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read zeta instead of xi. Sixty solidi is a large amount of money, since a 
solidus corresponded to about 10 artabas (c. 250kg) of wheat or the 
yearly minimum amount of food needed by an ordinary person.? 

4. In I. 3 this is followed by kè oivov xoAAs p (or koAAEß) and the 
traces on the top of 1. 4 fit the reading xoXXe B well. In the lacuna before 
that there is no place for xè, but there is no doubt that also here a number 
of wine jars is mentioned. In the large lacuna of 1. 5 there is place for the 
same expression. As suggested by K.A. Worp, koÂke could be a meas- 
ure, comparable to the kollathon and kolobos measures used in Byzantine 
Egypt.!° We prefer to take the large bêta in 1. 3 and 1. 4 as a figure and not 
as part of the word, though in scriptio continua this cannot be established 
with certainty. 

5. In 1. 3 this is immediately followed by épyate p “2 workmen”. This 
recurs in ll. 4 and 5, but in l. 4 it is preceded by a lacuna and then the 
word pépa is repeated, in 1. 5 it is preceded by an amount of 12 solidi. 


col. i 
1-2 ends of two lines; the first line could give a figure of 3'^ (with an 
oversized gamma followed by a sinusoide). 


col. ii 

3 npotn pépa ei[g] k[péac........... ] v vo(uiouata) È xè oivov 
KoAAs p Epyate p 

4 devtépa Nuépa eic kpéag Op[. . . .].ct«óv vo(uicpata) È [otvou] 


Koe p .[. . .] pépa épyate a 
5 tpitn pépa eis Kpéacg póoyiov vo(piouata) È [ - - -] vo(uiopata) 
iB épyate p .[ 


Translation 

3 first day for m[eat of - - ] 60 solidi and (?) 2 kolle of wine, 2 workmen 

4 second day for meat thr[- -]tikon 60 (?) solidi[. . ] day, 2 kolle [of wine], 
[- -]day 1 workman 

5 third day for veal meat 60 (?) solidi [- -- ] 12 solidi 2 workmen [ 


3 and 4. Instead of the nominative npócn fjuépa one could of course 
read a dative of time pop fin£pq. After kpéac a kind of meat is expected, 


? Cf. Clarysse (2019) 219. 
10 See on these Kruit & Worp (2000) 136-140. 
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like the veal meat in 1.5. One of the peer reviewers suggests kpéag 
Oplennlarıxöv “cattle meat” in 1. 4, but this very rare word does not 
really fit a butcher’s terminology. 


THE TEXT ON THE EXTERIOR, PART B 


col. i 
1 [---]n 
2 [---]]. .piov y 


col. ii 

3 [ ] vac. qteyvite Tpic [- - -] 

4 [npó]tn fjuépa tod KokoAAtov .[- - -] 

loan ]. Aayovia p kè &A£o[v - - -] 

6 [ñluépa devtépa NXpocavneAtov/ Kp&ov Art[p.. - - -] 
7 [&]Aéov Ev kappa xp£ov [- - -] 


8 |... Jas 
Translation 
3l 13 (?) craftsmen [- - -] 


4 [fir]st day of Cucullius (?) [- - -] 

5 [product] 2 jars and of oil [ xx jars (?) - - -] 

6 second day [xx] liters of meat (?) \of Chrysampelios/ [- - - 
7 of oil in a vaulted chamber of meat (?) [- - -] 


8 [ deas 


2. Is perhaps a genitive ending for a product, written as ypsilon over 
omikron, followed by the figure 3. A reading alpha is less likely. If one 
prefers to ignore these sign(s) one could read pty = 111, with supralinear 
stroke above the gamma. 

3. The beginning of the word is easy to read and recurs in fragm. 2. 
But the end has been corrected. We have read teyvite for texvitat, a 
banal orthographic error (cf. xé for kai and &pyóxe for &pyóxot on the 
interior). The following tp16[ could then be for the figure 3, written fully 
out. Reading teyvitettpio[ does not yield any sense. 

4. The reading and supplement [npó]tn fjuépa and KokoAAtov are 
certain, but the sign after ñuépa is problematic: for ny the stroke to the 
left remains unexplained, for tau there is a superfluous sign to the right. 
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Reading tau would allow the interpretation as To KokoXziov, with a 
definite article, perhaps the name of the festival, but festivals are usually 
plural. Kokolliou could also be the Latin name Cucullius, but in that case 
the article before it is rather unusual. A personal name Kokylos is attested 
in Lydia (Malay, I. Manisa Museum 229). 

5. Aayóvia B: Aaybvıa (the word is a diminutive of Adyvvoc) are a 
kind of medium-sized (storage) jars, used for a wide variety of products, 
including wine, garum and honey.!! 

5. Here as on the interior side ke may be a figure (2 lagunia containing 
25 items) or the conjunction Kai (2 lagunia of a product, of which the 
name is lost at the beginning of the line) and an amount (name of the 
container lost at the end of the line) of olive oil. 

5 and 7. &A£o[v in both cases no doubt stands for &Aato[v] with the 
usual confusion between at and e. 

6a. Chrysampelios “with golden vines” recurs in part C. The name 
Chrysampelios/Chrysampelos is attested several times in Asia Minor: TAM 
V.2 1022 and 1053 (Thyateira, no date); Altertümer von Aegae 56.11 
(Aeolis, Aegae); I. Kyzikos 1 535.4 (Cyzicus), IMT KyzKapu Dag 1699 
(Mysia); SEG XXXIX 408 and XL 398 (Patras, gladiator; 2nd-3rd c. CE); 
SEG XXXIX 1339 (Bithynia, gladiator, 2nd c. CE). A bishop Chrysampe- 
lios is mentioned in Socrates, Hist. Eccl. 4.12.22 (no location). 

6-7. We have interpreted xpéov as an irregular genitive of kpéac “meat”, 
but parallels for this are extremely rare, cf. P. Apoll. 65 (in P. Apoll. 85, 
93, 94 kpéov is a supplement). The interpretation is confirmed by the 
text on the interior side, where the word xpéag recurs. In Egyptian papyri 
of the Late Roman period meat is often measured in liters as here, e.g. 
BGU III 932 1. 3, BGU VII 1720 1. 1, BGU XII 2144 1. 7. 

7. A kamara is a “vaulted room" (cf. P. Dryton 3 and 4), which may 
be a good place to preserve meat. The succession of £Aatov (olive oil), 
év kapió po. (in a vaulted room) and xpéov (meat) remains problematic. 


THE TEXT ON THE EXTERIOR, PART C 
.J.aciov Acpéotov kogívia [ - -] - 


1 L. 
2 [...Jpovxov Kogívta xp [- - -] 
3 [Xpv]oavreXgov Aoßsotiolv - - -] 


!! See Worp (2004) 561-564. 
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Translation 

1 [...].asios (son) of Asbestos, baskets [ - - -] 
2 [...]mucus 22 baskets [- - -] 

3 [of Chry ]|sampelios (son?) of Asbestio[s - - -] 


1 and 2. The diminutive xogiviov “small basket" is rare. It is found in 
a 3rd-century BCE papyrus (P. Petrie III 53) and an ostracon from Mons 
Claudianus (O. Claud. 2 383: oQupíóia Kal cogivia). 

1 and 3. Asbest(i)os is a rare personal name, attested on coins from 
Kyme (Masson (1990) 527) in Imperial Rome (Solin (2003) 899: 8 exam- 
ples, most of them slaves and liberti) and in southern Italy (LGPN IIIA, 
p. 78). One could also think of “baskets of unslaked lime", but the variant 
form doß&ortıog better fits a name. 

2. No words ending in -moukos in the Papyrological Navigator nor in 
the Pacard Humanities Database. We suppose it is also a personal name. 

3. For the name Chrysampel(i)os, see above, first text on the exterior, 
l. 6a. 


THE TEXT ON THE EXTERIOR, PART D 


Beginnings of two lines, preceded by an empty space and a vertical 
stroke. The hand is probably identical with that of the parts A and B. 


] OwegX[- - -] 
2 &X[- - -] 


1. One expects for dixeA[Aa] “two-pronged fork”, but the damaged letter 
before the lacuna is not a lambda. 
2. The material “wood” may well go with the two-pronged fork of I. 1. 


Room 15 IN THE MAKELLON 


The seven fragments were found in /oci 6 (parts A and B), 13 (parts A 
and B), 50 (part D) and 83 (part C) of the 2013 excavations at the makel- 
lon of Sagalassos. The food market, built in the last quarter of the 2nd cen- 
tury CE and in use until the second half of the 6th or early 7th century, is 
one of the few completely excavated macella of the Roman Empire.!? 


12 Richard & Waelkens (2012); Richard (2014). 
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Besides its “canonic” building type, the use of the words tod paKéAAov 
in the dedicatory inscription leaves little doubt as to the identification of 
the building as a macellum. 

Roman macella were upscale food markets specialized in the retail of 
costly and/or rare foodstuffs, such as meat and fish, but also most other 
delicacies necessary for a good banquet. Accounts of ancient authors 
suggest that a separate market building called “macellum” was built in 
Rome around the middle of the 3rd century BCE, in order to concentrate 
the retail of meat and fish in a specialized, hygienic and self-contained 
market building outside the Forum Romanum." From the late Republican 
period onward, macella became a popular amenity in many Italian cities, 
before spreading throughout the provinces.! In Late Antiquity; macella 
are more frequently referred to as slaughterhouses, which at the same 
time served the retail of meat products.'® 

Located to the southeast of the city's Upper Agora, the makellon of 
Sagalassos was a medium-sized version of the Roman macellum's most 
attested building type (Fig. 6). The c. 35 by 40m complex was organized 
around a 20m wide quadrangular courtyard surrounded on four sides by 
colonnades. In the middle, a circular columnar monument sheltered a 
fountain or a fish basin. The courtyard, with its refined pavement and 
top-notch drainage infrastructure, was surrounded by rows of taberna- 
like rooms on the west, east and north sides. The makellon was built 
under emperor Commodus, whose name was erased from the dedicatory 
inscription carved on the architrave-frieze blocks of the portico. The 
northern side of the building incorporated some parts of a Ist century CE 
monumental structure, the plan and function of which remain unclear. 
Most of the excavated remains, however, belonged to (a) later phase(s) 
of extensive rebuilding, whereby the three rows of shops were entirely 
renovated. The courtyard and large parts of the porticoes, however, were 


13 Eich e.a. (2018) no. 25. 

14 Plaut. Aul. 264, 273; Pseud. 169; Rud. 979; Amph. 1012; Plin. Nat. Hist. 18.107-108; 
Livy 27.11, 16; Valerius Maximus 3.4,4; Varro Ling. Lat. 5.147. On the first macellum 
of Rome, see De Ruyt (1983) 236-252; Gros (1996) 450; Pisani Sartorio (1996) 201-202; 
García Morcillo (2000) 266; Holleran (2012) 162-163. Whether it was built in the middle 
of the 3rd or in the early 2nd century BCE is still a matter of debate. 

15 On macella in Greece and in the eastern provinces, see respectively Evangelidis (2019) 
and Richard (2014). 

16 On the products sold in macella and their evolution as slaughterhouses in Late 
Antiquity, see De Ruyt (1983) 270-273, 341-349; Fray (1993) 56-73; De Ruyt (2007); 
Holleran (2012) 169-181. 
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kept in their original state. In its final stages, most closed and semi-open 
spaces were used for rubbish disposal. Following datable pottery depos- 
its, the rebuilding of the shops could be dated fairly securely before the 
second half of the 5th century CE, and the final abandonment of the 
makellon towards the second half of the 6th or the early 7th century CE. 
It is an open question whether its role as market, secure during the first 
phase based on the dedication, continued during the later phase(s). 

The seven inscribed fragments of the 1C180 dish under discussion 
were found in Room 15, an oblong space of 13 by 4.8m occupying the 
entire northwest corner of the complex (Fig. 7). This was the largest 
room of the makellon, extending over nearly half of the northern portico. 
The southeastern corner of the room is still unexcavated, as it is covered 
by a Byzantine water channel that was laid out over large parts of the 
western half of the complex. Unlike the other rooms of the market, which 
were completely rebuilt during the 5th century CE, this one was more or 
less maintained in its original, late 2nd century CE condition. None of its 
walls contained spolia, for instance. Its framed door-opening and window 
arranged in the south wall presumably belonged to the original phase as 
well. It was covered by a 4.15m high barrel vault in brick masonry, 
which may have been (partially) covered by the stone slabs of the Upper 
Agora. The floor of the room was made of carefully assembled limestone 
slabs and was well-preserved. In this pavement, parallel with the south 
wall, a shallow gutter leading to a star-shaped drainage opening was 
found. Presumably this gutter and drain have to be considered in conjunc- 
tion with two water outflows, situated in the north wall. The western 
one of these outflows was a medium-sized, rectangular opening in the 
wall. Control excavations in 2016 established that this was the outflow 
of the channel laid out underneath the eastern section of the Upper Agora, 
in order to capture the overflow water of the Antonine nymphaeum. 'The 
channel was found largely blocked upon excavation. Its final section as 
well as the agora slabs on top of it had still seen re-arrangements in the 
later 6th century CE. The final phase of the outflow contained architec- 
tural spolia, such a part of a parapet block of the tholos of the makellon; 
it remains unclear when this modification was made. The second outflow 
was arranged in the back wall of a brick vaulted niche, 2.3m wide and 
2.02m heigh, which was integrated in the north wall of Room 15. A tile 
floor was arranged in this niche, lined with hydraulic mortar. The small- 
sized outflow connected to a vertical terracotta water pipe segment, dat- 
able to the Roman Imperial period, and which was partially replaced by 
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a new water pipe during the second half of 6th century CE. The further 
direction and origin of this water pipe remain unclear. Room 15, in other 
words, was designed to deal with the water flowing from this water chan- 
nel and pipe. Presumably, its original function was related to these water 
features, affording relatively easy cleaning, for instance. 

In the 5th century CE, two new structures were installed in Room 15. 
Immediately to the east of the original niche in the north wall of the 
room, a second niche was constructed against this wall. Its 2.12m high 
vault was supported by recycled fragments of the architrave frieze blocks 
of the makellon's porticoes, with parts of the dedicatory inscription. Next 
to this newly constructed niche, in the northeastern corner of the room, 
the lower section of a dismantled (food?) oven(?) was found. Its rectan- 
gular substructure of 1.52 x 1.22m in mortared brick and stone contained 
a fill with 5th century CE material. Traces of fire were visible on the top 
row of its bricks and the top of the fill contained patches of reddish burnt 
soil and charcoal. The circular superstructure of 1.98m in diameter was 
made of tuff blocks, yet was badly preserved. Possibly, the stoking open- 
ing was situated on the south side of the presumed oven, although the 
remains were hard to read. Further modifications were noticed on both 
short walls of the room and within the vaulted niche inside the north wall, 
but the chronology and sequence of these changes remains unclear. 


THE FIND CONTEXT 


After the last phases of use, Room 15 was abandoned and backfilled. The 
lower stratigraphic deposits linked to this backfilling (loci 83 and 50) are 
assignable to the second and third quarters of the 6th century CE, on the 
basis of the datable pottery. These deposits, which contained parts C and 
D of the Greek texts, were mainly present in the western half of the room, 
while its other half, close to the door, remained accessible. Presumably 
linked to the process of backfilling Room 15, the window was partially 
blocked with a rubble stone wall at some point. These deposits resulted 
from episodes of waste disposal alternated with soil washing in, presumably 
via the water outflows in the northern wall, as the soils were deposited 
from north to south. The higher section of this stratigraphy (locus 50) 
also contained building rubble (stone, brick fragments, mortar, plaster), 
mainly in the northern parts, which could result from the deterioration of 
the room. In the next stage, building rubble and especially complete 
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bricks and mortar chunks started to fill up the eastern half of the room, 
possibly resulting from the gradual collapse of the top parts of the room. 
Other waste was mixed with this rubble, datable to the middle of the 6th 
century CE. Large parts of the brick vault gave way after that and were 
found on top of the fill layers (Fig. 8). Finally, the top sections of a 
11.79m tall honorific column, which stood nearby on the southeastern 
corner of the Upper Agora, smashed through parts of the collapsed vault. 
More construction rubble as well as lots of pottery and fauna remains 
continued to be deposited within the ruins of Room 15. The pottery and 
fauna were mostly found together in thick lenses of dark soil. The pot- 
tery, including tablewares, amphorae, cooking wares and storage vessels, 
had a low fragmentation, possibly resulting from primary dumping pro- 
cesses. This material was datable to the third quarter of the 6th century CE. 
Parts A and B of the discussed Greeks texts were found in these upper loci. 
Afterwards, the Byzantine water channel was installed on top, and mixed 
architectural fragments were identified in the top part of the stratigraphy. 
It is striking that part C was found within the lowest /ocus of this stratigra- 
phy, below the collapsed vault, but can be joined to parts A and B which 
were found in the fill layers on top of the collapsed vault. This fact, 
together with the nature of the pottery sherds throughout the fill could 
indicate that the fill came about relatively quickly, with at least the pot- 
tery materials originating from one, albeit unknown source. 

A large number and volume of faunal remains was unearthed in vari- 
ous parts of the makellon, including Room 15. A concentration of animal 
bones and teeth (more than 10,000 hand collected finds) was found both 
below (loci 50 and 83) and above the collapsed vault (largest amounts in 
loci 9, 13, 14, 19, 23, 40 and 45). The finds were identified to animal 
species and skeletal element. The majority of the identified bones (97%) 
consisted of the remains of domestic species that traditionally are con- 
sidered as the main meat providers, i.e. cattle, sheep/goat, and pig. Among 
these, cattle remains were the most frequently counted (54%), while 
sheep/goat and pig were about equally represented with respectively 24% 
and 22%. The relative frequency of these three groups was quite similar 
above and beneath the vault and the same is true for their skeletal element 
distribution (Fig. 9). 

Within Room 15 cattle was characterized by a relatively high number 
of ribs and vertebrae; horn cores were almost missing; cranial fragments, 
mandibles and long bones from the fore and hind leg were about equally 
present. Chop marks, related to butchery, were frequently observed. For 
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example, chop traces on the vertebrae showed that the spine column was 
chopped laterally at both sides close to the vertebral bodies (Fig. 10). 
Also shoulder blades often showed multiple chop marks around the 
articulation (distal end). In the case of sheep/goat and pig, all skeletal 
elements were represented. However, cranial fragments, mandibles, ribs 
and vertebra made up the larger part of the assemblage, around 4046 in 
the case of sheep/goat and even up to 70% in the case of pig. Long bones, 
shoulder blades and pelvi were fragmented, often in a repeated way, 
showing how the carcass was chopped up into portions, ready for prepa- 
ration (Fig. 11). 

Altogether, it is very likely that the dump in Room 15 represented the 
waste of slaughtering and butchering, as indicated by the cattle remains, 
but also from food preparation, as shown by the “portion-sized” bones 
of sheep/goat and the very high portion of cranial fragments, vertebrae 
and ribs of pig. The numerous cattle vertebrae could also have been used 
in soup-like meals. Considering the nature of this evidence, the activities 
that resulted in the creation of this collection of animal remains most 
probably took place somewhere nearby, which is likely given the context 
of the makellon. Considering the similarity of finds above and beneath 
the collapsed vault, we consider that all faunal remains were the result of 
the same types of activities. Furthermore, the deposition of this waste most 
probably took place in a relatively short time period. The faunal remains 
were initially dumped within Room 15 and after the vault and other parts 
of the room collapsed, the dumping continued. In these respects, the 
modus operandi which led to the deposition of the pottery as well as 
animal remains seems to be similar. 

As mentioned, faunal remains were found in large quantities in other 
parts of the makellon. The various assemblages varied in species compo- 
sition according to their location within this complex. Remains of sheep/ 
goat were generally more frequently counted than cattle, in contrast to 
what we observed in Room 15. In the case of the skeletal element distri- 
bution, Room 15 was not different from the general picture. Clearly, the 
makellon, at least in its later phases of use, should be considered as a place 
of butchering and food preparation based on animal products. Late 
antique concentrations of domestic fowl remains in Room 11 (excavated 
in 2010) and in Rooms 13 and 14 (excavated in 2012) further indicate food 
preparation activities. The activities in the makellon were not restricted to 
the slaughtering and butchering of animals, and related food preparation 
activities. Indeed, concentrations of antler fragments — clearly the waste 
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of artisanal activities — were found in Room 3 (excavated in 2006), in the 
southwestern parts of the complex (excavated in 2007) and in Room 14 
(excavated in 2012). 


THE ROLE OF THE MAKELLON 


Even though there are some points of resemblance, the relation of the 
inscribed dish with its archaeological context and the relevance of this 
find for the reconstruction of the functions of the makellon in general 
is not self-evident. To start with, a link between the animal remains of 
Room 15 (or even the animal remains of the makellon more generally) 
and the parts of Greek text seems not straightforward. Indeed, most cattle 
remains found in Room 15 (and in the makellon) were from full-grown 
animals. Tooth eruption and wear even indicated that the animals were 
mainly old adults. There is no real sign of the slaughtering and butchering 
of calves, whereas part A of the texts mentions veal (as the only identified 
type of meat). 

The texts, in any case, were written in the leather-hard clay before 
firing and meant to last. They seem to provide instructions for an event 
that lasted at least three days, during which given amounts of certain 
foodstuffs had to be (made) available. Whether this list stipulated what 
needed to happen during a single, specific event, or on repeated occasions 
remains unclear. Perhaps, the fact that these matters were eternalized on 
a pottery dish could refer to some sort of late antique tradition and not 
a one-off event. The quantities of foodstuffs mentioned, especially the 
meat, are indicative of an event involving a lot of people. An occasion 
of (civic?) communal dining comes to mind, or the celebration of a 
(recurrent? ) (religious?) festival. The mention of personal names, on the 
other hand, makes matters more particular and bound to these person’s 
lifetimes. 

Is a link between the products mentioned in the texts, i.e. meat, including 
veal, oil and wine in diverse quantities, the event/tradition these texts 
seem to refer to, and the makellon as such to be suggested? In this respect, 
the presence of meat in the list could be significant, as the product par 
excellence provided by macella. Wine and oil, by contrast, do not appear 
among the products attested in a Roman macellum. It is worth reminding 
that our main source of information on the commodities typically sold in 
macella are accounts of ancient authors which mainly refer to Republican 
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and early Imperial markets in Italy, whereas late antique literary sources 
focus on meat. Nothing excludes, however, that each macellum would 
sell its own range of (regional) products (provided these remained some- 
what exclusive? !?). 

Could the makellon have served as (one of) the place(s) of catering/ 
preparing (some of) the listed foodstuffs, possibly according to the pre- 
sumed event/tradition? Perhaps, as Room 15 was dark and cold yet ven- 
tilated, as the water outflows provided the option to keep the space clean, 
as it was fitted with a (food?) oven(?), and as its appearance conforms 
to the vaulted space of line 7 in text part B, “... of oil in a vaulted cham- 
ber of meat...". To pin its function down further is not easy, however, 
because the detail of line 7 is difficult to understand, vaulted chambers 
are a commonality in the architecture of such spaces at Sagalassos, and 
the identification of the oven is not entirely sure, whilst its size was 
moderate. That being said, considering ancient practices of slaughtering 
animals, and curing and smoking meat for its preservation!5, we suggest 
that Room 15, at least in its late antique constellation, could have been 
equipped for these functions. Following culling, the animal would have 
been hung up by the hindquarters to release blood as quickly as possible. 
The blood that would not have been collected for further processing, 
excrement and the contents of stomach and intestines would have been 
drained by the water released from the outflow(s) into the sewers under- 
neath the makellon. The stone paved floor could also be kept clean with 
the flowing water, while the carcass was gutted and cut into the tradi- 
tional large pieces. In a next step, the meat was cured, often by applying 
coarse salt, in a cool, well-ventilated space. Room 15 was covered by a 
barrel vault and possibly slabs of the Upper Agora and was located at the 
back of the northern portico, keeping it cool. The door and window and 
the size and height of the room, on the other hand, would have kept it 
ventilated. In a next step, upon cleaning the salt, the meat could be 
smoked as a further preservation treatment, and then ripened while hung 
in a larder. Could the combination of the newly built niche and the 
oven(?) function as larder and source of heat which generated the smoke, 
at some distance (Fig. 12)? Even though direct evidence is lacking, yet 
given the general context of the makellon, the possibility that Room 15 


17 Richard & Waelkens (2012); for a parallel at Thasos, see Marc (2012). The possibility 
that some macella evolved into more generalist markets for luxury items has not yet been 
fully investigated. 

18 Thurmond (2006) 209-222. 
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functioned as a space where animals were slaughtered, butchered, and 
their meat prepared can be put forward. The simple oven(?) or foyer à 
plat could also have served other functions in food preparation.!? 

Possibly, upon the abandonment of Room 15, its function might have 
been continued in Room 12, located immediately in front of it (Fig. 13). 
Room 12 (roughly 3.5 x 4.3m) is a late configuration at the northern part 
of the western portico of the makellon. The room featured, as its western 
side wall, a fountain. This fountain formed part of the original building 
phase of the makellon. Its brick niche was originally clad with stone 
crustae, which had disappeared in this final stage of usage. Also the 
balustrade of the original basin was removed, while what looks like a basin 
was constructed at its foot. The lower parts of the walls of Room 12 were 
smeared with pink, waterproof mortar and remains of a furnace/oven/ 
heating infrastructure were identified in its northeast corner. Clearly, in this 
late stage of Room 12 water and heat were available and some measures 
in function of some degree of hygiene were taken. Though there are dif- 
ferences in the qualities of the disposition between Rooms 15 and 12, 
their general configuration and therefore functions may well be the same. 

In any case the makellon of Sagalassos provides a clear archaeological 
case for the general use of this facility in late antique times for slaughter- 
ing and butchering animals, and the related preparation of meat-based 
food products. Additionally, we put forward the hypothesis that (at least) 
two of its rooms were equipped for these purposes. The general pattern 
of waste dumping in the makellon further suggests organized waste 
management practices. Between the second half of the 5th and the early 
7th centuries CE, one by one the former shops of the makellon were 
abandoned, walled up and used as waste disposal locations. An important 
part of the waste was generated within the makellon itself, in the form of 
slaughtering/butchering/food preparation refuse. Room 15 could origi- 
nally have functioned as a place where animals were slaughtered and their 
meat prepared, generating waste that would be allocated to other spaces 
in the makellon, after which the room was abandoned and itself started to 
receive waste from another butchering location in the complex, possibly 
from Room 12 (Fig. 14). 

Whether this tentative identification of Rooms 15 and 12 implies a 
clear association with the presumed event/tradition of the discussed texts 
is another matter, however. The other mentioned commodities were not 


1? Mauné e.a. (2013) 5. 
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prepared in the makellon. The latter facility would also not have catered 
to communal dining or festival activities, if such were the presumed 
nature of the referred event/tradition. Taken together, the general and the 
Sagalassos-specific evidence does not sustain a necessary link between 
the makellon of Sagalassos, the products listed in the texts and the late 
antique event/tradition these possibly refer to. The inscribed 1C180 dish, 
most of the pottery finds and possibly also the proportion of food con- 
sumption refuse amongst the animal remains do not necessarily have 
functional links with the makellon. 


IF NOT THE MAKELLON, WHAT ELSE? 


An alternative interpretation for the latter materials could be that these 
originated from somewhere else and were dumped in Room 15, as part of 
the general waste management policies in place at late antique Sagalassos. 

Clearly, the rubbish deposits, which included the fragments of the 
inscribed dish, have no place in Room 15 as long as the latter still func- 
tioned, presumably as a butchery. The amounts of both pottery and animal 
remains in this waste dump are considerable. As to the many pottery finds, 
their chronological bracket is relatively limited while the general breakage 
pattern seems to be consistent with the purposeful clearance of some exist- 
ing inventory of crockery. It is hard to see how such a collection of table- 
ware would have featured in the makellon, let alone the practices of food 
consumption that are typically associated with such collections of pottery. 

In all likelihood, the rubbish stream of the pottery (and the consump- 
tion refuse portion within the animal remains?) originated from else- 
where and was dumped in Room 15, when the room had become a dedi- 
cated space in the general waste management strategies. Dumping materials 
in other places than where they were originally used, was a regular practice 
at Sagalassos, through time, and such spatial management of streams of 
waste is also found in other ancient towns. This would explain the chron- 
ological, functional and stylistic cohesiveness of the pottery collection as 
a whole and the breakage pattern of the many bowls and dishes in quite 
large fragments, indicating that the items had similar life histories and 
were removed together from their locus of functioning for dumping. 
These parts of the rubbish dumped in Room 15 could have originated 
from the preparation for and practices of communal dining. The texts of 
the inscribed dish, which formed part of the rubbish, seem to suggest not 
a coincidental or occasional context of communal dining, but rather an 
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event/tradition with some degree of organization. This somewhat limits 
the options to locating these practices at Sagalassos. 

A tempting option could be the so-called prytaneion, located near the 
makellon in the southwestern corner of the Upper Agora. The excavation 
of this urban monument was completed in 2017?? (Fig. 15). The pre- 
sumed identification of the latter building is based on its impressive char- 
acter and architectural features as well as its prominent location in the 
urban centre, next to the bouleuterion. Here, the town’s chief official(s) 
held office, the eternal flame of Hestia was kept alive, and local and 
foreign guests as well as benefactors were received. The prytaneion was 
in use between the 1st and the 7th centuries CE, and, as is to be expected, 
saw various phases of refurbishment. Following considerable fire dam- 
age, the building was renovated around the middle of the 5th century CE. 
Fragments of eight white marble sigma tables could be attributed to this 
phase of use, evidencing the link of the prytaneion with dining events, in 
the context of public receptions and/or in relation to the church authorities 
which had become a major party in society by now. By the middle of 
the 6th century CE, new interventions were undertaken resulting in a 
beaten earth floor and subdivided spaces. On top of this late floor level, 
fragments of so-called Michaelitai trays, Sagalassos red slip ware dishes 
of 1B230-3 type and variant with remarkably wide diameters inscribed 
with a text referring to supporters of the Archangel Michael, were 
retrieved, showing that dining activities continued albeit in a religious 
context. Additionally, a fireplace was identified in the northern aisle of 
the building and a food oven in the adjoining western portico aligning 
the Upper Agora, testifying to food preparation activities within the 
remains of the prytaneion. These activities came to an end by the middle 
of the 7th century CE, when parts of the building started to collapse. 

In general, the chronology of the dining events at the prytaneion, espe- 
cially in its later phases, conforms to that of the dumping activities in 
Room 15 of the makellon. Moreover, in the wider area of the Upper 
Agora, no other facility but the prytaneion provided contemporary evi- 
dence for public/communal/group dining activities. Although the link 
between the dining practices attested in the presumed prytaneion and the 
non-slaughtery/butchery parts of the rubbish dump with the inscribed 
dish in the makellon remains a hypothesis, this scenario seems more 
plausible than linking the dish and associated activities directly with the 
makellon. Only a detailed comparison of both completed excavations and 


20 Uytterhoeven & Poblome (2019) 131-157. 
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their repertoire of archaeological arte- and ecofacts could possibly pro- 
vide further evidence for this hypothesis. 

In conclusion, the material at hand seems to be indicative of the fact 
that, in late antique times, the makellon of Sagalassos functioned as a 
location for slaughtering/butchering animal and preparing some of the 
animal products for consumption. In this respect, Rooms 15 and 12 were 
probably (consecutive?) spaces where animals were butchered and their 
products prepared. At the same time, the late antique makellon functioned 
within urban waste management strategies, with some of the waste gener- 
ated locally, and other streams coming from elsewhere. One by one, the 
rooms were walled up and started to receive refuse. The dump in Room 15 
originated after the butchery practices came to an end. The waste materials 
were similar in nature above and below its collapsed brick vault, reflecting 
organized waste dumping practices, of which the origin was only in part 
local. The inscribed vessel formed part of a larger collection of crockery, 
(other material culture and food consumption refuse?), possibly associated 
with an event/tradition involving communal dining practices, traditionally 
not associated with macella. The nearby prytaneion, on the other hand, func- 
tioned for (public) dining practices, based on its furniture, equipment and 
material culture, resulting in the generation of a specific waste stream, 
which could possibly have ended up in the makellon. 
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Fig. 1. Part A of the text, written on the inside of the dish. 
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Fig. 2. Part B of the text, written on the exterior of the dish. 
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SA-2013-MAC-00050-00099-00033 


Fig. 4. Part D of the text, on an isolated sherd. 
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Fig. 5. Profile drawing of the 1C180 SRSW dish. 
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Fig. 6. Ground plan of the excavated remains of the makellon of Sagalassos, 


with indications of the rooms mentioned in the text. 
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Fig. 7. View of Room 15, by the end of the 2013 excavations, 
(a) west to east, (b) east to west. 
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Fig. 8. Orthophoto of the collapsed brick vault 
originally covering Room 15. 
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Fig. 9. Frequency of the remains of cattle, sheep/goat and pig below and 
above the vault in Room 15. 
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Fig. 10. Cattle vertebrae (cervical, thoracal and lumbal) 
with typical chop traces. 


Fig. 11. Example of bone fragments of sheep/goat (humerus and radius), 
indicating how the carcass was chopped into portions. 
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Fig. 13. View on the excavation of Room 12. 
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Fig. 14. General view of the ruins of the makellon, covered in snow. 


Fig. 15. General view of the excavated prytaneion of Sagalassos. 


DID ON FAMOUS MEN LITERATURE BEFORE NEPOS 
INCLUDE GENERALS? 
THE CASE OF AMPHIKRATES OF ATHENS 


Abstract: The evidence concerning the late-Hellenistic biographer 
Amphikrates of Athens suggests that inclusion of military men in On 
Famous Men literature was not an abrupt invention of Cornelius Nepos, 
but should rather be regarded as a broader late-Hellenistic phenomenon. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


In an influential monograph on Cornelius Nepos' On Foreign Generals 
— the only fully preserved book from Nepos' On Famous Men (De viris 
illustribus)! — Geiger expounded his well-known theory that Nepos was 
the inventor of political biography.” Following Steidle, Geiger under- 
stood political biography simply as biography of statesmen; in Geiger's 
view a major or exclusive focus on political matters was not necessary 
for a biography to be regarded as ‘political’; however, “a biography 
treating a person of both intellectual and political importance without or 
with minimal reference to the latter should not be included in the cat- 
egory under discussion"? Geiger considered political biography to be a 
recognizable literary genre distinguished from intellectual biography on 
the one hand, and from encomium, historical monograph, and history on 
the other. In the Hellenistic tradition preceding Nepos, argued Geiger 
against Steidle and the prevailing opinion,’ there is no clear evidence for 
biographies of kings, generals, and statesmen. 


* I would like to thank the anonymous referees of AncSoc for their valuable comments, 
as well as the Research Foundation — Flanders (FWO) for its generous support. 

! The Lives of Atticus and Cato the Censor, which belong to the book On Latin Histo- 
rians, are also extant, as well as some fragments. Nepos' On Foreign Generals was paired 
with a parallel book On Roman Generals. 

? Geiger (1985). Cf. also Geiger (2008) 22, 40-41. 

3 Geiger (1985) 9 n. 1, who follows Steidle (1963) 140 n. 2: “Die Bezeichnung soll, 
wie ausdrücklich festgestellt sei, nichts anderes als „Biographie von Staatsmännern“ bedeu- 
ten; daß der Inhalt dieser Biographien in der Hauptsache oder gar ausschließlich politisch 
gewesen sei, soll damit keineswegs gesagt sein”. 

* Steidle (1963) 126-177, who in turn rejected the views of Uxkull-Gyllenband (1927) 
91-112 (there was no political biography before Polybios); Barbu (1934) 20-35 (there was 
no political biography in the Hellenistic age). 
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While Geiger’s book has the merit of having launched a reassessment 
of Nepos as a writer in his own right,” its claim about Nepos being the 
inventor of political biography, mainly resting, as it does, on arguments 
from silence, was received with some skepticism. On the one hand, 
various scholars pointed to the difficulty of rigidly distinguishing between 
intellectual biography, encomium, historical monograph, and political 
biography in works from the Hellenistic period, due to the fragmentary 
nature of the evidence and to the fluidity of literary genres P On the other 
hand, it has been noted that Geiger, in order to defend his thesis, was 
forced to arbitrarily exclude evidence from fragmentary works that may 
well be considered political biographies according to his own definition, 
such as Satyros' biographies of Philip II, Alkibiades, and Dionysios II, 
or Hermippos’ On Lawgivers.? 

As a consequence, later scholars who tried to assess Nepos' relation- 
ship to the earlier Hellenistic biographical tradition preferred not to take 
into account political biography tout court, as Geiger did, but limited 
their attention to those Hellenistic works that may closely resemble 
Nepos' book On Generals. Thus, Tuplin reassessed the evidence from the 
Hellenistic age taking into account only “biographies of Greek politicians 
and soldiers who were not also lawgivers, orators or monarchs”.® Being 


> See Pryzwansky (2009-2010) 101-102. For the traditionally low opinion of Nepos, 
common until the 1970s, see, e.g., Jenkinson (1967); Jenkinson (1973). 

9 See Dihle (1987) 26; Moles (1989); Stadter (2007) 531; Hägg (2012) 196 n. 25, 
232-233; Adams (2013) 79-82. Cf. also Dionisotti (1988) 48; Scardigli (1996) 26-27; von 
Albrecht (1997) 479; Duff (1999) 7 with n. 29; Sonnabend (2002) 113. Engels (1993) 
refuted Geiger's claim that the Greeks did not write autobiographies. Holzberg (1989) 
argued that Nepos' political biography stemmed from historiography concerned with indi- 
vidual men and from encomium, but Holzberg conceded that Nepos was the first to introduce 
political biography in On Famous Men literature (see below). Schindel (1993) critically 
reviews Geiger's analysis of Nepos' work. The question of whether Nepos invented political 
biography is left open by Anselm (2004) 54. Geiger's thesis has been accepted by Wiseman 
(1987); Kinzl (1988); Dubuisson (1989); Ramón Palerm (1992). 

7 See Schorn (2014) 690; cf. also Adams (2013) 79-82. Schepens (1989) also considers 
Geiger's thesis to be too extreme and dogmatic given the fragmentary nature of the evidence 
from the Hellenistic period. 

* Tuplin (2000) 126. As noted by Schorn (2014) 690 n. 23, Tuplin's approach is some- 
what debatable, since most of the Greek statesmen were also orators. It would indeed be 
difficult to say whether a fragmentary biography of men such as Demosthenes and Aischines 
should be considered political or intellectual biography. However, Tuplin's aim, as far as 
I understand it, was not to provide a definition of Hellenistic political biography as such, 
but just to look for the existence of Hellenistic biographies (in the sense of full-fledged 
separate biographies or biographical sketches in collective biographical works) of politicians 
and military men who were not primarily known as orators, similar to those included by 
Nepos in On Foreign Generals. 
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unable to find conclusive evidence for such biographies before Nepos, 
Tuplin, honestly enough, left the problem of their existence open, 
concluding that this “almost total silence” may be due either, as was 
argued by Geiger, to Nepos’ originality, or, as Tuplin himself suspected, 
to the fact that Hellenistic biographies of Greek politicians and soldiers 
(if such biographies existed) did not supplant the historiographical texts 
on which they were based and were thus not used as explicit sources by 
later authors.” 

Relying on Tuplin’s extensive analysis, Stem revived, in a more 
restricted form, Geiger’s view, arguing that Nepos was the first to 
incorporate political figures into a serial biographical format, which 
would make him the inventor of serial political biography.!° This par- 
tial revival of Geiger’s thesis was rejected by Luke, on the ground that 
serial biography of political figures did exist before Nepos, as is attested 
by Hermippos’ On Lawgivers and On Those Who Converted from Phi- 
losophy to the Exercise of Military Command and Power!! and by Satyros’ 
biographies.” 

Even though it can be disputed, with good reason, that Hermippos and 
Satyros’ works were political biography of the sort later practiced by 
Nepos,!* Luke's criticism does not concern the more restricted thesis put 


? Tuplin (2000) 161. 

10 Stem (2012) 96-114. Cf. Stem (2020) 140. See also Adams (2013) 96: “Nepos’ 
inclusion of generals within a collected biography is previously unattested, but it is clear 
that he was not the first ancient writer to compile lives into a collected biography, although 
he was definitely one of the first Latin writers to do so". 

11 This seems to be the complete title of Hermippos’ work (Ilepi tov Oé qU.ocoqgíag 
sic otpammyias Kai dvvacteiacs ue0gotnkócvov): see Fleischer (2018). 

12 Luke (2015). 

13 For Hermippos, see especially Bollansée (1999) 91-93, according to whom Hermip- 
pos did not focus on political matters. Hermippos' On Lawgivers (FGrHist 1026 F1-8; at 
least six books) treated not only historical, but also mythical and semi-historical figures. 
Some of them were not even legislators in the modern sense of the term, but rather heroes 
of human civilization in general (Kekrops, Triptolemos, and Buzyges). The work provided 
not only biographical information, but also listed (some of) the laws of each lawgiver. 
Lawgivers were not regarded here in the first place as political figures, but as sage men 
who contributed to the life of their communities. Hermippos also wrote a work entitled 
On the Seven Sages (FGrHist 1026 F9-20; at least four books). See Bollansée (1999) 21-44. 
For Hermippos’ On Those Who Converted from Philosophy to the Exercise of Military 
Command and Power (FGrHist 1026 F39-40), see Bollansée (1999) 72-81. For Satyros, 
see Schorn (2004) 52; Schorn (2014) 690 with n. 24: Satyros did not focus on politics 
either; political aspects played a role in so far as they shed light on the character of the 
persons treated. Cf. also Schepens (2007) 354-355 n. 74. For the Life of Philip, see F23-25 
Schorn; for the biography of Alkibiades, see F20 Schorn; for the biography of Dionysios II, 
see F21 Schorn. Satyros may also have written biographies of Demosthenes (F22 Schorn) 
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forward by Holzberg, who suggested that Nepos’ originality lies in that 
he was the first to include lives of statesmen and military commanders 
in On Famous Men literature (IIepi &vóó&ov àvópov / De viris illustri- 
bus), the branch of ancient biography to which Nepos’ work belonged.'* 

The aim of the present article is neither to reconsider, against the back- 
ground of Hellenistic biography as a whole, Geiger’s general thesis, nor 
to provide a new definition of political biography. Instead the article’s 
aim is to put to the test Holzberg’s hypothesis, which does not seem to have 
attracted much scholarly attention. For even this restricted hypothesis is 
contradicted by a careful examination of the evidence. 


2. MILITARY MEN IN HELLENISTIC ON FAMOUS MEN LITERATURE: NEGLECTED 
EVIDENCE FROM AMPHIKRATES OF ATHENS 


On Famous Men literature is a branch of ancient biography, and Nepos’ 
work represents that branch’s oldest partially extant specimen. As is shown 
by the title On Famous Men and the extant material, works belonging to 
this branch of literature were collections of biographies of men who dis- 
tinguished themselves in various fields. For the Hellenistic period, due 
to the fragmentary state of the evidence, we cannot say with certainty 
whether the people treated in these works always received full-fledged 
biographies from birth to death, which would fit Momigliano's famous 
definition of a biography,! or whether in some cases we should rather 
speak about collections of anecdotes and biographical material.!9 In any 
case, these works were surely of a biographical character and represented 
the direct antecedent to Nepos' De viris illustribus. 

Arguing against Steidle's theory, according to which Hellenistic works 
entitled On Famous Men included all kinds of celebrities, Geiger claimed 
that this kind of biographical literature comprised only intellectual fig- 
ures.!7 The core of Geiger" argument is that no authors of works entitled 


and Alexander the Great (F26 Schorn). Steidle (1963) 143-144 regarded Satyros’ and 
Hermippos’ works as political biography. The evidence concerning Satyros and Hermippos 
is dealt with by Geiger (1985) 40-44. 

14 Holzberg (1989) 162, 172-173. 

15 Momigliano (1993) 11: “An account of the life of a man from birth to death is what 
I call biography". 

16 See Momigliano (1993) 71; Schepens (1997) 157-158. 

17 Steidle (1963) 142, followed by Radicke on FGrHist 1077; Geiger (1985). Leo (1901) 
112-117 assigned Neanthes, Charon of Chartage, and Theseus to Peripatetic biography, 
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On Famous Men, the fragments of which treat political and military fig- 
ures, can be shown to have lived before Nepos. This conclusion was 
neither endorsed nor rejected by Tuplin, who, as seen above, deliberately 
left the problem open.'® Still, I argue that at least one piece of evidence 
concerning a Hellenistic work entitled On Famous Men speaks against 
Geiger’s view. 

Among Nepos’ possible Greek predecessors in this branch of bio- 
graphical literature, one may consider Neanthes of Kyzikos (FGrHist / 
BNJ 84 F13: Ilepi évédE@v àvópov), Charon of Carthage (FGrHist 
1077: Biot Evöo&ov Avöp@v and Bio £vóó&ov yvvaik®v), Jason of 
Nysa (FGrHist 1040 T1: Bio évddE@v), Theseus (FGrHist / BNJ? 453 
= FGrHist 1078: Bio £v6óSov), Megakles (FGrHist 1073: IIgpi &vöö- 
tov àvópOv), the anonymous author of P. Oxy. 1800 (FGrHist 1139) 
— a collection containing biographical sketches of figures of different 
kinds — and Amphikrates of Athens (FGrHist 1036 F1-2: IIgpi &vöö- 
tov dvöp@v).!? Our knowledge of the dates and contents of these works 
is admittedly very poor, based as it is on a few sparse testimonia and 
fragments. I shall briefly consider each of them in turn. 

Neanthes of Kyzikos’ Iepì £vóó&ov dvöp@v (fourth-third century BC) 
is usually considered the first known specimen of On Famous Men lit- 
erature.”° The only certain fragment from this work concerns the famous 
hetaira Lais (St. Byz. x 209 Billerbeck, s.v. Kpaot6g = FGrHist / BNJ 84 
F13). Even though various other fragments concerning a variety of figures 
(Herakleitos, Xenophanes, Antisthenes, Plato, Timon the Misanthrope, 
Periandros, and Sophokles) may come from this work, there is no evidence 
that it also included military commanders.?! 

If Charon of Carthage lived before the destruction of Carthage in 146 BC, 
his Biot £vóó&ov àvôpv and Bior Evödgov yovaucóv (Suda y, 137, s.v. 
Xópov = FGrHist 1077) may also have antedated Nepos. However, 
some scholars date Charon to the imperial period, after the refoundation 


leaving open the possibility that Neanthes also included political figures in his On Famous 
Men. Contra Jacoby on FGrHist 84 F13. On the other hand, Leo (1901) 132 argued that 
Alexandrian biography reserved the definition of famous men to men of letters. 

1$ Tuplin (2000). 

1? For a full list of works belonging to this kind of literature written in Greek and Latin 
before and after Nepos, see Schepens (1997) 157 n. 40; Tuplin (2000) 130. 

20 On Neanthes, see Baron on BNJ 84; Schorn (2014) 709-710; Schorn (2018) 1-49. 

?! Neanthes? fragments on Themistokles come from his Hellenika (FGrHist / BNJ 84 
F2, 17). 
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of Carthage as a Roman colony.” Be that as it may, there are no extant 
fragments attesting the work’s content. 

Jason of Nysa can be firmly dated to the mid-first century BC, since he 
succeeded his grandfather Poseidonios as head of the school at Rhodes in 
51 Bc.”3 Since we do not know when Jason died, however, it is uncertain 
that his Bio Evöögov (1 52, s.v. "làoov = FGrHist 1040 T1) preceded 
Nepos' De viris illustribus. In any case, no fragments from his work survive. 

Theseus’ Biot &vóó&ov (Suda 0 363, s.v. Onoeóc = FGrHist / BNJ? 
453 TI 2 FGrHist 1078 T1), which included five books, surely treated 
the life of the Spartan lawgiver Lykurgos (AP 14.77 = BNJ? 453 F4 = 
FGrHist 1078 Fla).”* Other fragments, which relate episodes of Spartan 
military history (Stob. 3.7.68 = FGrHist / BNJ? 453 F2 = FGrHist 1078 
F2; Stob. 3.7.69 = FGrHist / BNJ? 453 F3 = FGrHist 1078 F3), have 
been speculatively attributed to the same work;? if this attribution is 
correct, it would mean that Theseus’ work also included military matters.?ó 
However, that Theseus was a Hellenistic author, as suggested by Steidle,”’ 
cannot be proven; on the contrary, he is usually dated to the imperial 
period.?5 

Similarly, Megakles’ IIzpi &vóó&ov dvöp@v seems to have included 
generals, since the only extant fragment relates the episode of Manius 
Curius Dentatus resisting bribery by the Samnites (Ath. 10.419a = 
FGrHist 1073 F1). However, Megakles, like Theseus, is usually thought 
to be an imperial author.?? 

P. Oxy. 1800 (FGrHist 1139) preserves remnants from a collection of 
biographical sketches. Among the people treated here, besides intellec- 
tual (Sappho, Simonides, Aisopos, Thukydides, Demosthenes, Aischines, 
Hypereides, and perhaps Lysias) and mythical figures (Leukokomas and 
Abderos), we also find the Athenian statesman Thrasybulos. The papyrus’ 


22 See Schepens (1997) 157 n. 40; Radicke on FGrHist 1077 (Introduction), with status 
quaestionis. Steidle (1963) 142 dated Charon to the third or second century Bc. The problem 
is left open by Engels (2005) 140; Geiger (2008) 46 n. 76. 

?3 On Jason, see Zaccaria (2019); Zaccaria on FGrHist 1040. 

4 This fragment was first detected by Corcella (1996). 

25 See Leo (1901) 117; Corcella (1996) 264; Radicke on FGrHist 1078 F2-3; Millis 
on BNJ? 453 F2-3. Contra Jacoby on FGrHist 453. Geiger (1985) 40 is skeptical. 

6 See Steidle (1963) 142. 

27 See Steidle (1963) 142. 

28 Jacoby on FGrHist 453; Corcella (1996) 265-266; Schepens (1997) 157 n. 40; 
Radicke on FGrHist 1078 (Introduction); Millis on BNJ? 453 (Biographical Essay). 

? See Geiger (1985) 39; Radicke on FGrHist 1078 (Introduction). According to Steidle 
(1963) 142, Megakles cannot be dated with any certainty. 
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remnants do not bear the title On Famous Men. Since the individual 
chapters are introduced by peri + personal name in the genitive and thus 
properly belong to the peri tou deina literature, there is a debate about 
whether P. Oxy. 1800 represents a collection of proper bioi or is just a 
collection of anecdotal or biographical material concerning these men, 
though the work's biographical character cannot be denied.?? Be that as 
it may, the work cannot be dated with any certainty (the papyrus dates to 
the late second century AD).?! 

While these works offer no conclusive arguments for supposing that 
Hellenistic On Famous Men literature included statesmen and military 
men, the evidence concerning the last work on the above list, namely, 
Amphikrates’ Ilepi £vóóSov àvópOv, suggests that such figures could 
be included. 

Only two fragments of this work survive. According to Diogenes Laer- 
tios (2.101 = FGrHist 1036 F2), Amphikrates, in his treatise On Famous 
Men, related that the Athenians condemned the philosopher Theodoros 
of Kyrene (T3a Winiarczyk) to drink hemlock. In the second fragment, 
Athenaios (13.576c = FGrHist 1036 F1), after claiming that Themistok- 
les was born of a courtesan named Abrotonon, quotes an epitaph reported 
by Amphikrates in On Famous Men, which confirms that she was called 
Abrotonon and that she was a Thracian by birth (““Abrotonon, a Thracian 
woman by birth; but she gave birth, / they say, to the great Themistokles 
for the Greeks").?? The latter fragment is relevant for the discussion con- 
cerning the potential inclusion of military men in Hellenistic On Famous 
Men literature because the fragment shows that Amphikrates spoke of the 
Athenian general Themistokles in his work. 

Geiger briefly mentioned this fragment in a footnote but did not con- 
sider it to be clear evidence for the content of Hellenistic works entitled 
On Famous Men, for two reasons: first, he argued that the uncertain 
identity of Amphikrates does not allow us to place him before Nepos; 
second, Geiger argued that while Amphikrates did speak of Themistok- 
les’ birth we cannot be certain that this fragment of Amphikrates comes 


30 De Kreij — Meccariello on FGrHist 1139 (Introduction) considered this work a col- 
lection of biographies. Schorn (2014) 686; Schorn (2018) 79-105 has shown that peri tou 
deina literature could have a biographical character. Lamedica (1985) argued that P. Oxy. 
1800 contains excerpts from longer biographies. 

?! See de Kreij — Meccariello on FGrHist 1139 (Introduction). 

32 Ath. 13.576c: où xai adrög MepiotoKAfs E Etaipas Hv yeyevnu£vog Övona 
"Appotóvov; óc Aupikpärng iotopet v và Hepi évddEov àvópoóv ovyypappati: ABpo- 
tovov Opnıooa yuvi] yévoc: GAAG TEeK&odaı / TOV uéyav "EAANOL qaot OEeptotoKAéa. 
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from a context in which the Athenian general was the main figure.” 
Tuplin also recognized the potential value of Amphikrates’ fragment 
concerning Themistokles but was somewhat hesitant in drawing firm 
conclusions from it, because of the uncertainty surrounding Amphikrates’ 
identity and his chronological relationship to Nepos.** Let us consider 
each of Geiger's arguments in turn. 

Amphikrates, the author of On Famous Men, is usually identified with 
the anti-Roman rhetorician Amphikrates of Athens, of whom Plutarch 
provides a biographical sketch in the Life of Lucullus (22.6-7 = FGrHist 
1036 T1).* Plutarch relates that this Amphikrates — perhaps after 
Sulla's conquest of the city in 86 BC — was exiled from Athens and that 
he went to Seleukeia on the Tigris, the capital of the Parthian Empire. 
He disdained to give lectures at Seleukia, “boasting that a basin could 
not contain a dolphin" — by which he snobbishly meant that he was too 
important a rhetorician to teach there. Amphikrates subsequently moved 
to the court of Kleopatra, daughter of Mithridates VI of Pontos and wife 
of Tigranes II of Armenia. In Armenia, Amphikrates was quickly dis- 
credited and, prevented from interacting with the Greeks, he starved him- 
self to death. This biographical excursus allows us to place Amphikrates’ 
stay in Armenia before the Battle of Tigranokerta (69 BC), that is, at a 
time when Tigranes' kingdom was still flourishing. In any case, since 
Amphikrates must have died before 55 Bc (the year of Tigranes' death), 
we can safely date his activity to the first half of the first century BC. This 
means that Amphikrates the rhetorician lived before Nepos’ publication 
of De viris illustribus (second half of the first century BC).* 

Besides Plutarch, the author of On the Sublime (3.2 = FGrHist 1036 
T2; 4.4 = FGrHist 1036 T3) also mentions this Amphikrates, who is 
criticized as a typical representative of Asianism for his turgid and frigid 
style and is associated with Hegesias of Magnesia (FGrHist / BNJ 142), 
Matris of Thebes or Athens (FGrHist / BNJ? 39), and Timaios of Tauro- 
menion (FGrHist / BNJ 566). 

Pace Geiger, the identification of the author of On Famous Men with 
the rhetorician, which has been accepted by scholars since Jonsius, is 
probable, since the rhetorician is the only other writer whom we know to 


33 Geiger (1985) 40 n. 21. 

34 Tuplin (2000) 130-131, 159. 

35 The following discussion of Amphikrates relies on Zaccaria in FGrHist 1036. 

36 On the date of Nepos’ work, see, e.g., Geiger (1985) 84-86; Stem (2012) 11-30; 
Stem (2020) 140: “Nepos wrote his extant biographies in the mid-30s to early 20s BC”. 
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have been called Amphikrates.?" Moreover, the two extant fragments 
from Amphikrates’ On Famous Men, which concern Themistokles (who 
was ostracized from Athens and sought refuge in Persia at the court of 
the Great King) and Theodoros of Kyrene (who had to leave his home 
city of Kyrene and then went to Athens, where, according to Amphikrates, 
he was sentenced to death), may somehow reflect the biographical vicis- 
situdes of Amphikrates the rhetorician, who, as seen above, was exiled 
from Athens and moved first to the Parthians and then to the court of 
Tigranes in Armenia. Since the author of On Famous Men seems to have 
been interested in Athenian history and in famous men who had a diffi- 
cult relationship with their homeland and especially with Athens, we may 
reasonably identify him with the rhetorician from Athens and suspect that 
his interests were in part apologetic.°® Finally, On Famous Men literature 
seems to have flourished in the first century BC, that is, at the time of 
Amphikrates the rhetorician, as shown by the works by Jason of Nysa 
and Nepos. 

The second argument put forward by Geiger is not convincing either. 
Of course, that Amphikrates’ fragment concerning Themistokles comes 
from a biography of the Athenian statesman which was part of On Famous 
Men cannot be proven, since that work is lost. Still, such a provenance 
remains, at least to my mind, the only reasonable hypothesis. For where 
else could Amphikrates have inserted an epigram concerning Themistokles’ 
birth in his work On Famous Men if not in an account of the Athenian 
statesman? Information about the subject's birth and parents is precisely 
what one could expect from Hellenistic biography, as well as information 
about the subject's death, which is indeed the topic of the other extant 
fragment, reported by Diogenes Laertios, which concerns Theodoros' 
condemnation. Not surprisingly, both Nepos (Them. 1.2) and Plutarch 
(Them. 1.1) also speak of Themistokles' mother in their biographies of 
the Athenian statesman. Plutarch even reports the same epitaph as 


37 Jonsius (1659) II 234-235. Further bibliographical references in Zaccaria on FGrHist 
1036 (Introduction $2). 

38 Interestingly enough, arrogant witticisms similar to that attributed to the rhetorician 
Amphikrates of Athens (“a basin cannot contain a dolphin") are also attributed to Theo- 
doros, who supposedly justified his exile from Kyrene (or Athens) by saying that he was 
too important a philosopher for that city, just as Herakles was too heavy for the Argonauts' 
ship and Semele could not bear Dionysos: see Plut. Exil. 16.606b = SSR IV H9 = T7 
Winiarczyk; Ph. Alex. Prob. 127-130 = SSR IV H9 = T5 Winiarczyk; Diog. Laert. 2.102 = 
SSR IV H13 = T6 Winiarczyk. 
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Amphikrates, though in a slightly different form, ascribing it to unspecified 
authorities (Gc Aéyovow).*? 

Therefore, it seems to me that the only reason not to identify Amphikrates 
the biographer with Amphikrates the rhetorician and not to accept that he 
included generals as well as philosophers in his work On Famous Men is 
the a priori conviction that no political biography, or more specifically 
no biographies of generals, existed before Nepos. Once we abandon this 
hypercritical approach to the sources, however, it is clear that the evidence 
concerning Amphikrates of Athens, though limited to a single fragment, 
demonstrates that biographies of generals could be included in works 
belonging to On Famous Men literature before Nepos’ De viris illustribus.*° 

It is of course impossible to say whether Nepos was influenced by 
Amphikrates in any way, nor is such a hypothesis very likely in itself, 
given Amphikrates’ anti-Roman attitude." It comes as no surprise, then, 
that Nepos reports a different tradition about Themistokles’ mother than 
Amphikrates does: according to Nepos, she was a respectable Akarnanian 
citizen (Them. 1.2: uxorem Acarnanam civem duxit, ex qua natus est 
Themistocles), whereas Amphikrates describes her as a Thracian hetaira. 
It therefore seems plausible that Amphikrates and Nepos were both part 
of a common biographical tradition which, at least towards the end of the 
Hellenistic period, started to include military figures among other famous 
men. One would like to know whether Jason’s On Famous Men, which 
was written during the same period, also included military figures. 


3. CONCLUSION 


To be sure, Amphikrates’ case does not allow us to conclude that gener- 
als were included in Hellenistic On Famous Men literature as a rule. 
Geiger was undoubtedly right to call attention to the striking dearth of 


3 Plut. Them. 1.1: Appótovov Opriicoa yov] yévoc: GAAG texgodar / TOV péyav 
"EAXnoív pnui OepiotoxAéa. 

40 The potential importance of Amphikrates’ fragment was already briefly noted by 
Engels on FGrHist 1012 F17; Schorn (2018) 169 n. 110. 

^! Amphikrates seems to have exerted no significant influence on the later tradition, 
perhaps because of his reputation as an anti-Roman Asiatic rhetorician. Engels (2005) 
140 has noted that Strabon, despite his interest in famous men, never mentions Amphikrates. 
Plutarch does not seem to have a positive attitude towards Amphikrates and never explicitly 
cites Amphikrates’ On Famous Men either. When he briefly describes the life of Amphikrates, 
Plutarch explicitly states that he does so “for the sake of Athens”: see Muccioli (2012) 
247-248. 
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evidence concerning political and military figures in Hellenistic biography 
(and particularly in On Famous Men literature), and it is not the aim of 
the present article to claim the opposite. Not only does the paucity of 
positive evidence for this kind of biographical literature suggest caution, 
so does the fact that Strabo, a contemporary of Nepos, lists only thinkers, 
literary men, some musicians, and painters (but no politicians or military 
men) as “men of high reputation” .4° As argued by Geiger, followed on this 
point by Schepens and Schorn, it is possible that biographies of statesmen 
and military men are poorly attested in the Hellenistic period because of 
the close relationship between historiography and biography: political 
biography may have been less necessary than other kinds of biography 
(e.g., of philosophers and writers) because the deeds of politicians and 
military men were already included in historiography. 

Still, the evidence concerning Amphikrates suggests that including 
lives of generals in On Famous Men literature may have been a broader 
late Hellenistic phenomenon rather than Nepos' abrupt invention. This 
cautious conclusion thus confirms Tuplin’s harbored feeling that “the 
best way of believing in the hellenistic writing of lives of politico-mili- 
tary figures of the type under discussion is via compendious biographical 
works".^^ It goes without saying that this likelihood does not mean that 
we should relegate Nepos once again to the position of a second-rank 
writer devoid of any individual character or originality: if Nepos was 
neither the inventor of political biography tout court (as submitted by 
Geiger), nor the inventor of serial political biography (as argued by Stem), 
nor the first to introduce lives of statesmen and military commanders in 
On Famous Men literature (as suggested by Holzberg), he still remains, 
to put it in Luke's words, "the first Latin author who wrote comparative, 


serial biography with an exemplary focus". 5? 


KU Leuven Pietro ZACCARIA 
pietro.zaccaria@kuleuven.be 


? See Engels (2005). Engels recognizes nine categories of ‘men of high reputation’ in 
Strabo’s work: “by far the highest number are philosophers of different philosophical sects 
and times, next come the poets of different genres, then the rhetoricians, the historians sig- 
nificantly taken together with the geographers, the grammarians, and with clearly smaller 
numbers some mathematicians, physicians, musicians and painters” (p. 134). 

55 Geiger (1985) 44-51; Schepens (2007) 352-355; Schorn (2014) 688-690. 

4 Tuplin (2000) 131. 

5 Luke (2015) XCVI. 
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A NEW DATE FOR PARADOXOGRAPHUS PALATINUS? * 


Abstract: This article reviews recent theories proposing a late (Byzan- 
tine) date for the so-called Paradoxographus Palatinus. Arguing for a 
traditional, classical date in the second-third century AD the article 
allows for a redaction in the 11th-12th centuries. 


ÍNTRODUCTION 


Studies in ancient paradoxographical literature are in vogue. Following 
the valuable insights gained from the fundamental article by Guido Schepens 
and Kris Delcroix and Irene Pajón Leyra's monograph on the subject the 
collection of mirabilia transmitted under the name of Antigonos has 
recently received a two-volume study by Dmitria Eleftheriou.! 

Furthermore, Giannini's corpus of paradoxographical authors is in the 
process of being replaced by two volumes of Die Fragmente der griechi- 
schen Historiker IV. 

The arduous task of updating and supplanting Giannini's collection 
should, ideally, entail the re-examination of all the manuscripts of each 
author or collection. While this may be possible for a number of entries, 
it has in practice not been the case in every instance. For one such collec- 
tion, Paradoxographus Palatinus, the reliance on Giannini has a number 
of consequences to be examined in this article. 


PARADOXOGRAPHUS PALATINUS 


The anonymous collection of mirabilia first published by De Stefani more 
than a century ago? was given the name Paradoxographus Palatinus by 
Óhler by analogy with the equally anonymous Florentine and Vatican 
collections.? The five manuscripts identified by De Stefani in his edi- 
tion of Paradoxographus Palatinus formed the basis for the editions of 


* We are grateful to the anonymous reviewers for valuable criticism and advice and 
to Klaus Geus and Stefan Schorn for comments on an earlier draft of this article. 

! Eleftheriou (2018a-b). Similarly, additions in the field have been made by Geus & King 
(2018) and Kazantzidis (2019). 

? De Stefani (1903). 

3 Ohler (1913) 21. 
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Giannini and the entry 1681 in Die Fragmente der griechischen His- 
toriker IV, published online August 2017 and set to appear in print in 
2022. 

Recently, an important initial study for a new critical edition of Para- 
doxographus Palatinus has been published by De Martini, in which the 
discovery of four additional manuscripts is announced.’ These four man- 
uscripts belong to a shorter version of the collection, previously attested 
to by three manuscripts,? and include the chapters 4, 6, 8, 9, 16 and 18. 
The new manuscripts will no doubt benefit the edition in preparation, 
but as De Martini admits all manuscripts including the shorter version 
have only minor importance for the constitution of the longer version of 
Paradoxographus Palatinus, which is still only found in Vat. gr. 96 (A) 
(13th-14th cent.) and Vat. Pal. gr. 93 (B) (14th cent.), the latter manuscript 
being a copy of the former‘. 

Although discussed in the introduction to FGrHist 1681 a number of 
points should be recapitulated here. Paradoxographus Palatinus (in either 
version) is inserted among excerpts of Aelian's Nature of Animals in all 
manuscripts and shares with the Roman sophist an interest in paradoxo- 
graphical reports on animals." Completely anonymous, the collection also 
contains reports on waters, plants and stones, all of which are common 
topics of paradoxographical literature. In general, the reports are buttressed 
by the addition of a toponym? and sometimes by reference to the source 
from which the report has been lifted.? 

However, the first four chapters (on birds) provide no such informa- 
tion. As has long been recognised!° these have all been taken from a 
work on birds attributed to an unknown Dionysios, the date of whom is 


4 De Martini (2020) 447 n. 4: Mutin. gr. 191 (a. N. 8. 08); Mutin. gr. 63 (a. U. 9. 11); 
Mediol. Ambr. A 164 inf. (Martini-Bassi 811); Bruxell. 1871-1877 (not yet collated). 

5 Vat. Pal. gr. 134; Vat. Pal. gr. 360; Vratislav. Rhedigeranus 22. 

6 Biedl (1955) 52, 60-61. An earlier date for both manuscripts, around the middle of 
the 12th cent., has, however, been argued for by, among others, Wilson (1977) 235-237. 
Cf. Manafis (2020) 111-113. Within the excerpt from Aelian’s Nature of Animals (A: 132r- 
229r; B: 64v-141r) Paradoxographus Palatinus is found on folios 157v-159r (A) and 83v- 
84v (D), respectively. 

7 Apart from excerpts from Aelian's HV (A: f. 114v-131v; B: f. 55r-64r) the manu- 
scripts A and B are not concerned with paradoxography but include excerpts from Diogenes 
Laertius, Flavius Philostratus, Polemon, and in the case of B Xenophon, to mention only 
a few. Cf. Biedl (1955) 54-56, 65-67. 

8 FGrHist 1681 c. 5-21. 

? FGrHist 1681 c. 7, 10-13, 15-21. Admittedly, chapter 5 on the well at Kleitor is lacking 
a source reference but see the commentary on FGrHist 1681 c. 5 and Par. Flor., FGrHist 
1680 c. 12 = Isig., FGrHist 1659 F 7. 

10 De Stefani (1903) 95. 
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equally obscure. Dionysios wrote his work in verse, but only a Byzantine 
prose epitome survives. The wording is sufficiently close, often verbatim, 
to the transmitted epitome to conclude that these chapters were borrowed 
either from it or rewritten on the basis of Dionysios’ poem.!! 

Reports on common animals such as those found in c. 1-4 do, so to 
say, not require a toponym as the phenomenon reported may presumably 
be observed in any place. In the case of Aelian reports are found with as 
well as without information on locations of reports. In paradoxographical 
literature one would, however, expect such a general claim to be substan- 
tiated at least by reference to an ancient authority.!? 

Dionysios' report on the eagle being sick and curing itself, which is 
found in c. 1, reoccurs elsewhere in manuscripts A and B between two 
chapters of Aelian both concerned with birds protecting themselves and 
their eggs.? In addition, De Stefani noted that additional chapters of 
Dionysios' work had been inserted at various places in manuscripts A 
and B among excerpts of Aelian's Nature of Animals, though not in the 
proximity of Paradoxographus Palatinus. Furthermore, De Stefani 
indicated six additional reports, which he could not identify." Unlike the 
Italian scholar the modern reader with access to databases such as the 
Thesaurus Linguae Graecae may easily run a text search on these. The 
results have been discussed in the introduction to FGrHist 1681 and most 
recently by De Martini, who appears to have been largely unaware of the 
online version of FGrHist 1681.16 One of the excerpts not identified by 
De Stefani is an adaptation of yet another report found in Dionysios' 
work," whereas the remaining will be commented on shortly. 


!! Tn addition, c. 2-3 are found in the same order in the epitome (1. 16; 1. 17). See the 
commentary on FGrHist 1681 c. 1-4. On the text of Dionysios see most recently Cariou (2017). 

12 Cf. Par. Vat. FGrHist 1679 c. 4-8, in which general observations on well-known 
animals are given without toponyms, but with Aristotle as the authority. Cf. Geus (2016); 
Geus & King (2018) 440. 

13 The order is: Ael. NA 1.35; Dionys. 1.3; Ael. NA 1.37. 

4 De Stefani (1904) 156 n. 2. The excerpts of Dionysios throughout manuscripts A 
and B, and in one instance all manuscripts, are inserted after the following chapters of 
Aelian's Nature of Animals: 

Ael. NA 1.35 on birds using charms, refers to the eagle; Dionys. Av. 1.3 on the eagle; 
NA 1.43 on the nightingale and its flesh — Dionys. Av. 1.20 on the nightingale; NA 2.3 on 
the swallow — Dionys. Av. 1.21 on the swallow; NA 3.5 on pigeons — Dionys. Av. 1.25 on 
pigeons [in all manuscripts]; NA 5.48 on enmity between animals, among these the blue 
tit and the ass — Dionys. Av. 1.12 on enmity between the blue tit and the ass. 

15 De Stefani (1904) 156 n. 2. 

16 See, however, De Martini (2020) 454 n. 32. 

17 Dionys. Av. 1.2, following on Ael. NA 5.48 and followed by NA 6.7, both of which 
concern birds. 
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It is striking to observe so large a number of excerpts from Dionysios 
in the manuscripts, and this raises the question whether c. 1-4 of Para- 
doxographus Palatinus, poorly connected to c. 5 as well as the following 
chapters are to be seen as forming part of the collection or not. 

If these four chapters were not originally intended as part of Paradoxo- 
graphus Palatinus the collection would appear in a new and more uni- 
form light.!8 

For the remaining 17 chapters toponyms are provided but four of these 
have not been identified in any of the editions, including FGrHist 1681, 
and have been submitted to several conjectures: Kannina (c. 6), Pernikos 
(c. 8), Diabolis (c. 9) and Selasphoros (c. 14). De Martini deserves praise 
for drawing attention to two small notes of Aubrey Diller, which have 
unfortunately escaped the attention of modern studies on paradoxography 
including that of the editor of FGrHist 1681.!° Without mercy Diller 
writes: “Naturally, since all else is classical here, they sought these names 
in classical geography. Actually, however, they are not classical, but 
mediaeval Bulgarian" .?? 

Diller identifies these toponyms in Byzantine lists of bishoprics and in 
the so-called sigillion of Basil II (976-1025) dating to 1020, which 
includes toponyms in newly conquered Bulgaria.?! It is somewhat embar- 
rassing that a preoccupation with classical literature has led to the igno- 
rance of these toponyms found already in the editions of Gelzer in 1892- 
1893.? In line with Gelzer and Diller, De Martini identifies the toponyms 
Diabolis/Selasphoros and Kannina with Devol and Kaniné in Albania and 
Pernikos with Pernik in Bulgaria,? respectively. 

Accordingly, any future work on Paradoxographus Palatinus must 
take Diller's insights into consideration, as has De Martini. 

The latter sees Diller's identification of the toponyms as an indica- 
tion of a late, Byzantine date, no earlier than the ninth century, for the 


18 Cf. Geus & King (2018) 441. As these chapters have been seen as part of the col- 
lection since the first edition of Passow (1820) they were included in FGrHist 1681. 

1? Diller (1971); (1970); De Martini (2020) 454. 

20 Diller (1971) 110. 

2! Diller (1970) 30, B 6-7: XeXàoqopoc à vóv Ai&foAic; "IDAXoptkóv tà vóv Kävıva. 

2 Gelzer (1892) 257,11. 232; 235; 19; 21: ñ AeápoXic; xà Kávwa; è LeAuopöpov; 
à DAvpıkod fro Kavivov; Gelzer (1893) 42; 43: tiv Asaßokıv; eig xà Kaviva; tov 
IIépvikov. 

23 De Martini (2020) 457 n. 43; Gelzer (1893) 49-50; 52; Diller (1971) 110. For 
Pernikos = Pernik cf. the commentary on FGrHist 1681 c. 8 n. 94. 
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paradoxographical collection.” An earlier date would imply that these 
texts are all mentioned for the first time in Paradoxographus Palatinus, 
which is not impossible but less plausible. Rather, the incorporation of 
Bulgarian lands, as evinced by the aforementioned lists, into the Byzan- 
tine sphere would have prompted an interest in paradoxographical local- 
ities in the new areas. According to Diller, Byzantine literature has a 
penchant for “obsolete classical names of places, countries, and nations”, 
which are “retained even to the detriment of clarity”, alongside current 
names. This practice of metonymy would seem to allow for a continued 
use of toponyms, and alternatively one might argue for the reintroduction 
of a previous non-Greek name as is not uncommon in late antiquity, but 
De Martini dismisses both options claiming somewhat vaguely that the 
three toponyms in question appear to be of Slavic origin.*° 

In De Martini's opinion, Paradoxographus Palatinus is a recent text 
and not a so-called third-hand collection on the basis of existing compi- 
lations.?" One indication of this is the use of authorities not previously 
mentioned in paradoxographical literature, e.g., Aglaosthenes, Artemidoros 
and Athenaios or even Cato.” Although some authors are cited more often 
than others in paradoxographical literature, e.g., Aristotle, Theopompos or 
Kallimachos, a standard list of authorities deemed paradoxographical may 
not be compiled. By analogy, Paradoxographus Vaticanus quotes equally 
“uncommon” authors, e.g., Hagesias of Megara, Dalion and Polites.?? 

The date proposed by De Martini is, however, more troubling as it 
draws into question the second-third-century AD dates recently proposed 
for the three anonymous paradoxographical collections. To make mat- 
ters worse De Martini underpins his Byzantine date by reference to the 
aforementioned reports on animals interspersed among excerpts of Aelian's 
Nature of Animals. In the introduction to FGrHist 1681 we have identified 


24 De Martini (2020) 457-458, 461-462. 

25 Diller (1970) 27. 

26 De Martini (2020) 462: “[L]a datazione sarebbe addirittura incompatibile con la 
presenza stessa nei Balcani dei populi slavi, alla cui lingua i toponimi sembrano 
appartenere”. 

27 Cf. Schepens & Delcroix (1996) 426-428. Cf. also Ziegler (1949) 1163: “Natürlich 
kann nicht davon die Rede sein, daß der Kompilator alle diese Autoren eingesehen hat, 
sondern er hat die Zitate aus zweiter oder dritter Hand". 

28 De Martini (2020) 452. 

? FGrHist 1679 c. 1-3. 

30 See introductions to FGrHist 1679; 1680 and 1681. Cf. Schepens & Delcroix (1996) 
426-427; Pajón Leyra (2009) 462; Geus & King (2018) 440. 
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these as variant forms of parts of Simplikios,*! the commentator on Aristo- 
tle, and the Physiologos? as well as two unidentified reports.?? De Martini 
has come to the same conclusion but uses the adaptation of Simplikios 
(c. 490-560) to exclude a date prior to the sixth century. Furthermore, De 
Martini puts special emphasis on an anonymous report on the moray eel, 
as this is the only report including a toponym, Lake Ohrid (ñ Aypidog 
Aipvn).?^ In addition, this report is unique in being found in all the man- 
uscripts containing excerpts from Aelian’s Nature of Animals.’ Ohrid is 
the modern name of the ancient Macedonian city Avyviôoc, alternatively 
known as Avyvic, but this name is attested no earlier than the ninth cen- 
tury AD. Only after Basil II’s victory over the Bulgarians (1018) did it 
gain importance when made into an archbishopric (1020).?6 


AN ALTERNATIVE APPROACH 


As indicated in the introduction to FGrHist 1681 the report on Lake Ohrid 
is heavily influenced by several reports found in paradoxographical collec- 
tions, among which that attributed to an unknown Antigonos (FGrHist 
1655) is particularly striking. Here is the anonymous text on Lake Ohrid:?? 


£v TH T6 Axpiöog Alıvn Eotiv i006 KOAOUNEVOG upedviv. TOUTOD 
tobc Oddvtas enep HNO PAOLOV ðévõpov EuNEatc, Anosnpaiverar' 
TOV OE OHV AVTOD OPVEOV EÎTEP GnoyevoEetat Tapayphipo TEAEVT. 
In Lake Ohrid there is a fish called mreanin. If it fixes its teeth under 
the bark of a tree, (the tree) dries up. If a bird tastes of its eggs, it 
immediately dies. 


In Antigonos we find the following report"? 


®eEonourov (FGrHist 115 F 270a) dé qnoi ypagerv tis pèv Ev 
TKiyypoyootvt toig Opgtiv tov dToyevoduevov terevtàv £000c. 
He says that Theopompos writes that in Kinchropsosis, among the Thra- 
cians, (there is a spring) whoever has tasted it immediately dies. 


3! Simp. in Ph. 9.379. 

32 Phys. 22 (p. 78-80 Sbordone). 

33 The additional chapters from Dionysios’ work on birds have been discussed above 
as well as in the introduction to FGrHist 1681. 

34 De Martini (2020) 464-465 prints the text of these reports. 

? De Stefani (1904) 156-157 n. 2. 

3° De Martini (2020) 456-457. 

37 De Stefani (1904) 156-157 n. 2 = De Martini (2020) 465. 

38 Antig. Mir., FGrHist 1655 F 1 c. 141. 
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This report is found with minor variants in a number of paradoxographical 
collections as well as in Pliny and Vitruvius. Though none of these trans- 
mits an intelligible toponym for the Thracian spring they agree in attribut- 
ing it to Theopompos and add that the lethal effect occurs instantly (napa- 
xpñua/ed06ç).* Lethal waters are not uncommon in paradoxographical 
literature,*° and Antigonos on the authority of Theophrastos speaks of 
the waters of Styx as causing immediate death,*! and Pliny similarly refers 
to Styx but adds that it contains small poisonous fish.” A final report in 
Antigonos may be mentioned (Ant. Mir., FGrHist 1655 F 1 c. 165): 


TÒ è’ &k THs névpac Apueviov Exnintov Ktnotav (FGrHist 688 F 61a) 
iotopeiv, Or ovußaAdsı Loge péAavac, ote TOV ünoysvoópievov 
TEAEUTOV. 

Ktesias relates that the spring gushing forth from the rock of the Arme- 
nians throws out black fish, so that whoever has tasted them dies. 


None of these reports provide direct parallels, but the standard phrase 
implying immediate death is common in paradoxographical texts.4 Fur- 
thermore, the difficult reading 14006 xaXovuevoc upeävıv, surely to be 
corrected to uòparva, may possible be seen as a corruption of Ktesias’ 
iy00c péXavac, where the lethal effect lies in the colour black.** Eventu- 
ally, iy006 upedviv will have been understood as referring to a moray 
eel (uòparva), giving rise to the present report on this animal. The moray 
eel and its sharp (and poisonous) teeth were popular in ancient literature, 
and Archelaos of Cherronesos, one of the earliest paradoxographers, 
wrote on this animal.‘ In addition, the moray eel is occasionally described 
as being black,^ and is depicted as such in the maritime frescoes from 
Porto Fluviale di San Paolo, Pietra Papa (now in the Museo Nazionale 
Romano).^ In sum, a number of reports on lethal waters and fish appear 


3° FGrHist / BNJ 115 270a-d; Antig. Mir., FGrHist 1655 F 1 c. 141 = Call., FGrHist 
1653 F mum = F 407.13 Pfeiffer; Par. Flor., FGrHist 1680 c. 15; Par. Vat., FGrHist 1679 
c. 38; Vitr. 8.3.15; Plin. Nat. 31.27. 

4° Cf. the commentary on Par. Flor., FGrHist 1680 c. 15. 

^! Antig. Mir., FGrHist 1655 F 1 c. 158 = F 213b FHS&G: tov dè droyevogpevov 
T£AE£UTQV. 

42 Thphr. F 213c FHS&G: pisces parvos ... letales. 

55 The adverb rapaypfiua is particularly common in Par. Flor., FGrHist 1680, cf. the 
introduction to this collection. 

4 Cf. Plin. Nat. 31.25 = Ctes., FGrHist 688 F 61b; Sen. ON 3.19.1-3. 

45 Cf. FGrHist 1656 F 3 with commentary; Kitchell (2014) 166. 

*6 Schol. in Opp. H. 515. 

47 Inv. 463253; 463254, cf. Gaspari & Paris (2013) 469 no. 342. 
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to have come together in the report on Lake Ohrid. Finally, we may 
reconsider the corrupt toponym for the source in Thrace mentioned 
above: 


Ant. Mir., FGrHist 1655 F 1 c. 141: £v Kiyypowvoow 
Ps.-Aristot. Mir., FGrHist 1662 c. 121: èv dè KóxXowyt 
Par. Flor., FGrHist 1680 c. 15: £v Kiyypayoow 

Vitr. 8.3.15: Chrobsi 

Plin. Nat. 31.27: apud Cychros*® 


No satisfying identification of the various corrupt forms has been given,” 
but Pliny's form Cychros is not all too dissimilar from Aypidog found 
among the excerpts of Aelian. In no way are we proposing a dependency 
on Pliny the Elder, but perhaps the unintelligible toponym was deliber- 
ately corrected and identified with Lake Ohrid. This would allow for a 
compromise with De Martini's main argument that one way of culturally 
integrating the newly conquered territories among the Slavs was to assign 
them with common paradoxographical topics,’ and paradoxographical 
literature happens to be replete with marvellous reports on waters and 
animals. 

Since Ohrid was geographically and politically related to the three 
Byzantine sites occurring in Paradoxographus Palatinus (Diabolis, 
Kan(n)ina and Pernikos) De Martini proposes to see all the scattered 
reports not identified by De Stefani as having originally formed part of 
Paradoxographus Palatinus, thereby adding further weight to a late date 
for the composition of the collection.?! 

When surveying De Stefani's lists of excerpts of Aelian as well as the 
chapters that make up Paradoxographus Palatinus the first impression is 
that of a haphazard melange of paradoxographical reports. As indicated 
several times throughout this paper, a guiding principle is, however, 
hardly lacking. Very often paradoxographical authors organised their 
reports according to topology, themes, common words, etc.? Many of 
Aelian's reports omit geographical information but are connected by a 


48 Different spellings are recorded in the manuscripts of Pliny: cicros VR: chicros E. 

49 Ohler (1913) 80-82; Flashar (1990) 132; Eleftheriou (2018b) 273-274. Cf. the com- 
mentary on Par. Vat., FGrHist 1679 c. 38 and Par. Flor., FGrHist 1680 c. 15. 

50 De Martini (2020) 459. 

?! De Martini (2020) 451, 455 n. 38. 

52 Pajón Leyra (2009) 35-42; Geus & King (2018) 436-438. Cf. also Rosenkranz 
(1966). 
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common subject, and this happens to be the case also with Paradoxo- 
graphus Palatinus. How each chapter logically succeeds the previous is 
explained in the introduction to FGrHist 1681, but for the four chapters 
including Byzantine toponyms previously thought to be corrupted we 
shall state the principles anew: 

C. 6 on craters in Kan(n)ina yielding fluid pitch is found within a 

cluster (c. 5-7; 9) dealing with water, pits and wells. Chapter 8 on stones 
in Pernikos interrupts this order but appears to be connected to c. 7 by 
the common theme of the earth (tîg yc in both texts) rendering rich 
gifts.53 C. 9 on Diabolis/Selasphoros resumes the common theme of water, 
etc. 
The second report mentioning Selasphoros (c. 14) concerns a plant and 
is inserted between reports by Timaios (c. 13) and Kallimachos (c. 15) 
on waters in Italy and Thrace, respectively. This seeming incongruity is, 
however, explained by the occurrence of the similar words &avdißsıv 
(c. 13) and EavOñc (c. 14). 

Coming back to the unidentified report on the moray eel in Lake Ohrid 
we notice that it comes before two reports of Aelian on poisonous Deh." 
Not only is this report found far from Paradoxographus Palatinus but it 
also fits the context in which it occurs. 

In a similar manner this appears to be the case for the other reports 
taken by De Martini to have formed part of Paradoxographus Palatinus: 


pBoóc àro0avóvtogc kai £xóapévrog Kai TOD déppatog éniti0£vtog 
SV@ naióíov MOEL TEVTEKALÖEKATOV ETOV &káüros &návo TOD ó£p- 
patoc, Kai adtika nüvres ånéðavov Kai 6 &kóg(pag tov Bodv. 


A cow had died and been flayed, and its skin was placed on a donkey. 
A boy of around 15 years sat on the skin and immediately all died, 
including the one who had flayed the cow. 


This tragic coming-of-age folktale in which the hide of a cow turns out 
to be magically lethal, or perhaps toxic due to the tanning process, is 
found before a passage in Aelian on a small fish in the Indian ocean 


5 FGrHist 1681 c. 7: oivov &x tig yiic àvaA Get; c. 8: ópocoopévng Ths yfic. 

9 Ael. NA 2.44; 2.50. 

> De Stefani (1904) 157. Cf. De Martini (2020) 465 who has improved the Greek text 
of this report. 

5 However, only from the 19th century was vegetable tanning subject to competition 
from chrome tanning, of which the latter is potentially toxic, cf. Bravo & Trupke (1970) 
292-299; Van Driel-Murray (2008) 485-489. 
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which kills whoever touches it after its death. To this story Aelian 
adds that also the skin (6opü) of the snake known as amphisbaine is 
lethal.57 

As for the other chapters in De Martini's list, the excerpt from the 
Physiologus concerns the unicorn and, as De Martini has also noticed, 
belongs to the so-called recensio prima.?? We may add that within the 
recensio prima the report on the unicorn in the manuscripts containing 
Paradoxographus Palatinus is almost identical to the text represented by 
the Moscow manuscript X (13th-15th cent.).°° The report on the unicorn 
is inserted between reports of Aelian on strange birds living on islands 
in the Kaspian Sea and a fish known as kephalos. The unifying element 
in these three seemingly unrelated reports appears to be a form of exactly 
the Greek word kephalos.9? 

Finally, the report adapted from Simplikios on the ant nest follows one 
of Aelian's reports on ants.°! In sum, the organisational principle so com- 
mon in paradoxographical literature, and employed in Paradoxographus 
Palatinus, appears to account for the location of these previously unpub- 
lished reports. From the point of organisation there is, thus, no compel- 
ling reason to include these in Paradoxographus Palatinus. Furthermore, 
the reports on the unicorn and the lethal hide do not feature the trade- 
marks of paradoxographical literature: firstly, they lack a toponym, 
which is the case with most of the animals found in the Physiologus. 
Secondly, the report on the unicorn is, although missing the allegorical 
interpretation, imbued with Christian motives (e.g., the virgin) and to the 
best of our knowledge paradoxographical collections never include 
openly Christian texts. Finally, apart from being a rare animal the report 
on the unicorn lacks an obvious paradoxographical element. As for the 
report on the cow the story admittedly takes a surprising turn, but it is 
not strictly paradoxographical in the sense that it is a one-time event, 


5 Ael. NA 8.7. Cf. De Stefani (1904) 158. 

?* De Martini (2020) 450-451. 

5 The adjective mpadtatov is only found in one manuscript family of the recensio 
prima (the text of which is also reflected in the Ethiopic translation of the Physiologus, 
reading yäwäh, i.e. “mild” and perhaps in the Latin version C (Codex Bongarsianus 318): 
mansuetum valde), whereas the others have ópiibtaxov. On the manuscripts of the recensio 
prima, see most recently Lazaris (2016) 71. 

60 Ael. NA 17,36: KegaAry; 1.3: ô xéqaXoc; De Stefani (1904) 156-157 n. 2: tig 
KEQOANS. 

9! Ael. NA 2,25. 
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which the reader cannot observe by autopsy, a necessity of paradoxog- 
raphical literature. 

Simplikios’ report does, of course, allow for inspection and fits with a 
general interest in the social nature of ants, which is found elsewhere in 
paradoxographical literature.“ On the other hand, the report is of the 
same general nature as those on birds taken from Dionysios, i.e., it lacks 
a toponym as well as a source. 

In consequence, only the report on the moray eel in Lake Ohrid has 
obvious similarities with Paradoxographus Palatinus, and in particu- 
lar with the anonymous reports mentioning Kan(n)ina, Diabolis and 
Pernikos. 


CONCLUSION 


Is then Paradoxographus Palatinus a late, Byzantine collection of para- 
doxes, analogous to the date often assumed for the collection of Anti- 
gonos, i.e., after Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus (AD 913-959)29^ At 
least, an unpublished second-century AD papyrus containing a section of 
the paradoxographer Apollonios® as well as a third-century AD papyrus 
including a list of paradoxographical reports indicate that such collec- 
tions were available prior to Byzantine times.‘ As for Paradoxographus 
Palatinus, a collection on animals, waters, stones and plants, it takes up 
an extraordinary place among the excerpts of Aelian’s Nature of Animals, 
placed at the end of a long section on birds and before an equally long 
section on terrestrial animals, after which follows a section on fish.6? 
Seen in this light the report on Lake Ohrid is aptly found in the section 
on fish whereas the reports on fluid pitch in Kan(n)ina, stones in Pernikos, 
and a stream as well as a plant in Diabolis/Selasphoros fit the cluster of 
reports that make up Paradoxographus Palatinus. As mentioned several 
times in this article, these four reports containing non-classical toponyms 
stand out among the rest of the collection by not quoting an authority. 


9? Schepens & Delcroix (1996) 382-388. 

% Antig. Mir., FGrHist 1655 F 1 c. 126b; Archel., FGrHist 1656 F 12. Cf. Berrens 
(2018) 30. 

& Musso (1976); (1977) 15-17; Dorandi (2002) xiv-xvii. On the Byzantine culture of 
sylloge, cf. Manafis (2020) 14-42. 

65 P.Oxy. inv. 7 1B./7/J (b), cf. Pajón Leyra (2011) 76 n. 172; 93 n. 218. 

66 FGrHist 1682 and see also FGrHist 1454. 

97 De Stefani (1904) 154. 
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Similarly, the reports on birds from Dionysios that make up the first four 
chapters in all manuscripts containing Paradoxographus Palatinus lack 
a source reference, as well as a toponym, but fit perfectly at the end of 
the long section on birds. 

All in all, the reports highlighted by De Martini, and especially those 
featuring a toponym relating to the areas annexed after the defeat of the 
Bulgarians in the first quarter of the 11th century, are an oddity among 
the excerpts of Aelian as well in Paradoxographus Palatinus. Assuming, 
along the lines of De Martini, that these reports serve to culturally integrate 
new lands within a Byzantine environment obsessed with its classical 
heritage we may suppose that the reports were inserted in the best fitting 
context, in the case of that on Lake Ohrid appropriately in the section on 
fish, and the remaining in Paradoxographus Palatinus, where several 
seemingly unconnected reports are joined by an organisational principle 
observable in ancient paradoxographical authors. 

In sum, the collection known as Paradoxographus Palatinus in the 
form that we have it, i.e., inserted among excerpts of Aelian's Nature 
of Animals, is indeed of a Byzantine date, most likely from the 11th or 
12th centuries. However, in its original form it did not include the chap- 
ters 6, 8, 9 and 14, which stand out as lacking a reference to its source. 
Furthermore, the first four chapters of all editions of the text, though 
not from Nature of Animals but from Dionysios belong to the section 
on excerpts on birds.® This leaves us with a short collection, 13 chap- 
ters, of purely paradoxographical reports assembled according to a 
common organisational principle and including toponyms and sources, 
which assure the credibility of the collection.” The latest authority quoted 
is Athenaios of Naukratis (second-third. cent. AD), and the range of top- 
onyms all fit the Roman empire during the Severan dynasty, a period in 
which Aelian the sophist wrote his works replete with paradoxographical 
reports. 
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68 Cf. Geus & King (2018) 441 and the introduction to FGrHist 1681. 
© Cf. Geus & King (2018) 434. 
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